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President of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, will 
soon commence a series of articles in the Normal Instructor upon 
“Temperance Education.” # a” rd a a 
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=: Elegant Gifts for Close of School. & 


HAT teachers are unusually quick to appreciate any new thing of real merit, is again proven by the extent to which they purchased and the man- 
ner in which they endorsed our Souvenirs during the first year. Nearly 10,000 teachers purchased them for their pupils during this period ! 


The custom of giving pupils some little token at the close of school is an excellent one, and teachers every where observe it. It has been, however, * 


difficult to secure appropriate gifts—something attractive, which would be kept,—without too great cost. The want is supplied by 


@ Our School Souvenirs_.#& 


They are neat, novel, attractive, and as they contain the name of school, date, teacher’s name, together with names of pupils, they will be 
highly prized and always kept as real Souvenirs. These Souvenirs consist of two cards tied together with silk cord. On the face of first is printed 
the name of school, town, teachers, date, officers, etc., as desired, in the brightest gold letters, and onthe second the names of the pupils. Heavy 
embossed cards are used and the Souvenirs are gotten out in a highly artistic manner. Where two cards are not sufficient additional cards are at- 
tached so as to accommodate all the names without crowding. 


OUR NEW PHOTOGRAPH SOUVENIRS NOW READY. 


A new feature, which will render them much more valuable than ever before, is now provided for our Souvenirs. It consists in copying and trans- 
ferring to the title card of the Souvenir the teacher’s photograph. Those ordering Souvenirs with photograph should send a cabinet photograph from 
which to copy, and make extra remittance of 25 per cent. of the regular price for the number of Souvenirs required. There will be no change in the 
photograph, and the picture on Souvenir will be an exact copy of original, but reduced in size. We can, of course, furnish them 
with or without photograph, as desired. Photographs have always been considered a most appropriate gift for close of school, 
but they could not often be used on account of the great expense, especially where the school is large. Now that you can pro- 
cure good photographs in connection with the most appropriate gifts ever devised for presentation to pupils (our Souvenirs) for 
a mere trifle, none should fail to take advantage of the opportunity. A sample free to any address. 






Price List. 
15 or less $1.00 

16 : $1.05 21 : $1.29 
17: 1.10/22: 1.33 
18: 1.1528: 1.37 
19: 1.20.24: 1.41 
20: 1.25/25: 1.45 
Additional ones 3c. 
each. In_ ordering , 
quantities in excess 
of 25 send $1.45 for | 
first 25 and 3c. each 
for all over that num- 
ber. Number of Sou- 
venirs ordered must 
equal number of 
names printed. Sent 
postpaid on receipt 
of price. When or- 
dering Photograph 
Souvenirs remit 25 
percent in addition 
to the prices above 
‘ quoted. 










Number to Order, Order at least as many as there are officers, teachers and pupils to be printed upon them, and as many 

= more as you wish. State definitely the number you wish, and send, plainly written, the matter you 
desire printed on the face of first card, together with the name of each pupil. Be sure that names are correctly spelled and 
plainly written. 

















When to Order, rders can be filled the day they are received, but should be sent a couple of weeks in advance, if pos- 
sible, to avoid delay. One sample Souvenir free to any address. 


TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT CO., Box 1049, Dansville, N. Y. 
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satisfactory results.’’ 


No. Ist Grade. 
2. Asop’s Fables.—1. 
3. A®sop’s Fables.—2. 


73. Story of the Buds. 
74. What Annie Saw. 
75. Roots and Stems. 


. Some Bird Friends. 

. Flower Friends. I. 

. Flower Friends. II. 
. Flower Friends. III. 


esaistI ss 
“10 OI 


2nd Grade. 


Story of Bryant. 

25. Story of Columbus. 

3. Story of Israel Putnam. 
. Story of William Penn. 
. Story of Washington. 
29. Story of Franklin. 
30. Story of Webster. 
31. Story of Lincoln. 
35. Story of Lowell. 
42. Story of Whittier. 
43, Story of Cooper. 
44. Story of Fulton. 
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11. Selections from A®sop.—1. 
12. Selections from Asop.—2. 


(Nature Stories. ) 


Ist and 2nd Grades. 


. Legends of the Springtime. 


FIVE-CENT CLASSICS. 


“The Young Folk’s Library of Choice Literature merits the unstinted 
praise and approval of every educator in our land. 
used various numbers of the booklet in my primary work with eminently 
Mrs. Ciara B. Watson, Midland, Texas, 


21. 
(Large Type.) 


36. 
62. 


68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
47. 
98, 


bo bo by 
2 ty 


45. Story of the Pilgrims. 4 

. Story of the Boston Tea Party. 32. 

. Story of Eli Whitney. 33 
60. Story of Edison. 34 
61. Story of Hawthorne. 41 
63. Story of Louisa M. Alcott. 83 
72. Story of Pocahontas. 84 


For two years I have 


No. 2nd Grade. 
81. 
82. Story of Holmes. 

89. Story of Longfellow. 
95. 


96. 


NR 


o 


. The Chimeera. 
. Parad'se of Children. 
. Evangeline. 
. Story of La Salle. 
. The Minotaur. 
Each number contains about 32 pages of choice Illustrated Literature, bound in strong manilla covers. 


5 cents a copy, 60 cents a dozen, postpaid. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


50 BROMFIELD ST. 


pupils. 


(Contiuued.) 
Story of Cyrus W. Field. 


Stories of Revolution. I. 
(Lexington and Concord.) 
Stories of Revolution. IT. 
(British Driven from Boston.) 
3rd Grade. 

. Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—1. 

. Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—2. 

. Little Red Riding Hood. 

. Jack and the Beanstalk. 


13. Selections from Grimm.—1. 
14. 
£0. Stories from Garden and Field.—1. 
Stories from Garden and Field.—2. 


Selections from Grimm.—2. 





Story of Tennyson. 
Story of S. F. B. Morse. 
. Story of James Watt. 


Story of the Norsemen. 
Puss in Boots. 

Story of Stephenson. 
Story of Irving. 

Rab and his Friends. 
Story of Boone. 


4th Grade. 


. Hawthorne’s Golden Touch. 
. Hawthorne’s Three 
. Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher. 

(Ruskin.) 


Golden Apples. 


King of the Golden River. 
(Hawtherne. ) 


(Longfellow. ) 


(Hawthorne. ) 


Address DHPARTMEN' RB, 


a 
* 
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which I have any knowledge.” 


(Hawthorne. ) 


“You would be gratified to see how the ‘dc. 
They deserve to be, and are the most popular children’s books of 


Belmar Pub. School, Belmar, New Jersey. 


NOW USED IN ALL PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS. 


Classics’ delight my little 


Laura M. Pyort, 





sc ggeenignntnac nage ‘ 


> ADOPTIONS IN EVERY STATE & 


Mf 


No. 4th Grade. (Continued.) 
85. The Pygmies. (Hawthorne.) 
86. The Dragon’s Teeth. (Hawthorne.) “| 
90. De Soto. Rus 
91. Marquette. *K 
92. Audubon. oe 
95. Great Stone Face. o 
94. Snow Image. < 
97. Jefferson. (In preparation. ) o, 
5th Grade. | 
5. Story of Macbeth. ® 
19. The Deserted Village. (Goldsmith.) > 
37. Othello, ete. (Lamb. ) Sie) 
38. The Tempest, etc. (Lamb. ) *K 
40. Ancient Mariner. (Coleridge.) B. 
54. Pied Piperof Hamelin. ( Browning.) * 
* 55. John Gilpin, ete. (Cowper. ) *K 
56. The Elegy, ete. (Gray.) Se 
66. Declaration of Independence. > 
6th Grade. ie 
6. Lays of Ancient Rome.—l. (Ma- OK 
caulay. ) a 
10. Enoch Arden. (Tennyson. ) ® 
15. Legend of Sleepy Hollow. (Irving. ) K 
16. Rip Van Winkle, ete. (Irving. ) & 
17. Philip of Pokanoket. (Irving. ) os 
18. The Voyage, etc. (Irving. ) fie) 
39. We are Seven, etc. (Wordsworth. ) > 
50. Christmas Eve, etc. (Irving. ) a 
67. Thanatopsis and Other Poems. (® 
(Bryant. ) 
_ 
© 
© 
7th and 8th Grades. Se 
49. L’Allegro and Other Poems. (Mil- K 
ton. ) Sie 
51. As You Like It. (Shakespeare. ) % 
52. Merchant of Venice. (Shakespeare.) % 
53. Henry the Eighth. (Shakespeare. ) 3 
57. Lady of the Lake. Canto I. (Scott. ) K 


65. 


88. 


59. Lady of the Lake. 


Sir Roger De Coverly. 


. Cotter’s Saturday Night. 


Sir Launfal. 


58. Lady of the Lake. Canto IT. (Scott. ) oe 
Canto ITT. (Scott.) 8 


( Burns. ) 


Price, 
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Teachers Wanted! 


po nn pg ae primary; grammar; district; ala 
; ward; academy; village; special; draw- 
ing: music; art; penmanship; manual training; 
physical culture. Registration fee $1.00. 
SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Syracuse, N, Y. 
NoAH LEONARD, A. M. Manager. 37 The Hier. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency. 
C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 


2A Beacon St., Boston. 169 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Send for our Agency Manual. One 
Fee Registers in Both Offices. 


Teachers Wanted! 


We make a specialty of placing Northern Teach- 

ers in Southern Schools. Address, with stamp, 

the nearest office. 

THE NATIONAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION; 
Atlanta, Ga. or Richmond, Va. 


New York, N. Y., 150 Fifth Ave. Established 1880. 
E. Miriam Coyriere, Teachers’ Agency. 

Colleges., schools, and families supplied. Teachers 
placed. Schools conscientiously recommended to 
parents. Musi Department. School property 


SCHOOLS SUPPLIED. TEACHERS 


desiring positions in the South or Southwest—a fine 
field for teachers—to write at once, enclosing stamp, 
to WILLAMETTE EXCHANGE, Nashville, Tenn. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scientific School 


OFFERS COURSES IN 

















Civil Engineering Chemistry 
Mechanical Engineering Geology 
Electrical Engineering Biolog 


Mining md Metallurgy Gener Science 


Architecture Science for Teachers 
Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation for 
Medical Schools). 


For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


Prof. Ward's New Book, “The Ancient Lowl 
reads like a revelation from a sealed book. A valu- 
able contribution to the history ofthe world. As in- 
teresting asa novel, but far more instructive and re- 
liable. Agreat curiosity toevery lover ofgood eee, 
Don’t fail to order a copy of this important Histo 
atonce., 573 pages, neatly bound and illustrated 
Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of only $2.50. Ad- 
dress M. BEVAN, Mgr., Plymouth, Luzerne Co., Pa. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY 


and secure a good paying position. Address 
OBERLIN SCHOOL of TELEGRAPHY 


BOX 25, OBERLIN, OHIO, 
Safety | velopes cannot be opened 
without detection. 


Envelopes $ °™"\yeceter, onion 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, adapted to @@ 
one. Methods erlenced. oak 

fonding educators. Experienced : 
pe ne instructors. T y 
sparetime only. Three one. yy 
preparatory, business, college. ‘//7/ 
to better 
prospects. 
dents oon graduates everywhere. 
= qnoonss. } a partica- 
ars free lores: 
Sehvol fret aw ite Th Tel. Sides Detroit, Michigan. 


REWARD CARDS. Samples 
Sent Free to School Teachers. 


New Pretty Artistic Designs of Flowers, Landscapes, 
Scenes, Juveniles, Birds, Animals, Crescents, Scrolls, 
Panels, Vases, Buildings, Bridges, Ships, Anchors, etc. 
Price, 12 cards, 3x414 inches, 8c; 34x54 12c; 444x614 20c; 
544x744 80c; 7x9 50c, All beautiful cards no two alike, 


New Catalogue of School Supplies, 
Silk-Fringed, Frosted, Mounted, Artistic Cut-Out, and 
Em Chromo Reward, Souvenir and Gift Cards, 
Books, Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, 
Marches, Tableaux, Entertainments, Drawing, Honor, 
ae habet, Number. Reading, and Merit Cards, 
fas, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, etc., 
x postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken Address, 
A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, ‘PA. 











g And directions for making 
‘them and 100 pp. business 
: literature, all for 10c. En- 




















New York City 


Price Fifty Cents 





Postage : 5cents. 
Just the book forall who wish to prepare for a 
Civil Service Examination. 
Address Normal Instructor, Dansville,N.Y. 


The Ideal Elocutionist 


and SCHOOL canaanaaes 


School Edition 





ples of Physical 


Culture and Expression. 


3OO0d=LXA.L 


Delsarte Princi 
GoRNDS0/ 40 ssoq 





The Only omy work based on the 





Size 6x8% ; 134 in. thick ; 522 pages. 


Indispensable in Home and School Room 


Because Elocution is fast becoming an accomplish- 
ment and an art; because it is the latest, newest and 
only book teaching Elocution from the Delsarte prin- 
ciples adapted for practical use; because it teaches 
the correct principles by which to become proficient 
in Elocution and Oratory ; because it contains exer- 
cises for rendering the body cent: because it 
teaches grace of movement with harmony exercises ; 
because it teaches the art of gesture and expression ; 
because it contains the Delsarte drill for school exer- 
cises; because it contains rules and instructions for 
the cultivation and preservation of the voice; 
cause it not only contains choice selections by best 
authors, for juveniles and adults, but it instructs how 
to deliver them ; use it figures pe og 
these selections referring to the proper gestu 
use ; use it contains lesson talks deseribing the 
author’s idea of the selection in sentiment and 
emotion ; because it contains 48 full- photot; 
and colored engravings of Delsarte students posing 
and representing proper gesture, expression and po- 
sition ; because it contains Parliamentary Ruling and 
B -Laws for governing lyceums. 
und in t silk cloth, marbled gold 
pene only $1.75, delivered on receipt o price 
to an Bound in full morocco, gilt 
$2.50. pres presentation edition. Liberal ferme and 
yam territory to agents. Sold only by 


JOHN E. HOHAM & CO., Chicago. 


Photographs Free ! 


They make a fine present for last day of school. 

Write for samples, and full particulars. 

H. G. PHILLIPS, Pub., 
Williamsport, Pa., U.S. A. 


MERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE |? 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION of 
New York City. All total abstainers. 


Great advantages. AGENTS WANTED. 
Address, E. S. MARVIN, Supt., Granite 











Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


\ offer: 


~ 







unheeded. Order as soon as possible. 
Mention Normal Instructor. 











\} To any person sending us ONE DOLLAR for a year’s subscription for the Edu- | 
cational Gazette we will send the Gazette one full year and in addition we wi | 
“send a complete set of Cyclopedia in Five Volumes. 

% These five volumes are fully illustrated and contain a vast amount of in- 


~ formation that teachers ought to have. 


LULUULLANS 





The Greatest Offer Yet Made. § 


The Educational Gazette is one of the best, if not the best, educational paper N 
published in America. It is especially helpful to teachers in country and vil- 
‘lage schools. It contains forty pageseach month. The regular price is One Q 
Dollar per year. By special arrangement we make the following remarkable N 


PIII: 


Do not let this wonderful offer go | 
The Cyclopedia will be sent PREPAID. 


ITALIA ELLE 


EDUCATIONAL GAZETTE CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


ene, 





endorse our method. Write for circulars. 
MIS: 


™ THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Personally recommends teachers of ability. bins F are in demand. a ae superintendents 


ion fee not 


trati eo 
- THURSTON, 315 abash Ave., Chicago. 





CAMERA 


- saan can photograph po Instantaneous 
or time exposure. We prepare all apparatus, 
plates, chemicals, ete., you follow directions. 
Anyone with = camera can soon learn the art 
of photogra tography It will be a nice present for 
vacation. et it now. Teach yourself. Pre- 
“ere plates only 25 — ~~ dozen. Lots of fun 
r2cents. By mail 


CAMERA 


$1.00. $1.00. $1.00. 


If at any time within a year you desire to trade 
for one of our REPEATI ‘3 —. we will al- 
low you $1.00 and take back the one you buy. 
edge ating — - like S ae aeorn a 

ou photograph one plate and instantly place 
another in pontion. No trouble or bother. You 
load it at hoes and snap the pictures at pleasure. 
Any child can handle it. This is a new device 
never put on the market before. $3.00, $4.00, 
$5.00, according to size and number of. plates, 


AGENTS CAN MAKE MONEY. 
Address, 3 
A. H. CRAIG, Mukwonago, Wis. 


QOD or Metal Workers 


-without steam power can save 
time and money by using our 


Foot and H 
Hand Power Machinery 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


A—Wood-working Machinery. 
B—Lathes, etc. 


SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
97 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


New Music Ic. a Sheet 


The new magazine, ‘Music, Song and Story,” gives 
its subscribers within a year 100 pieces of new (never 
before —- copy = sheet music, both vocal 
and instrumental, together with the brightest stories, 
poems, recitations, myths, fairy tales, etc., and the 
most beautiful illustrations, all for $1. 

A sample copy with 8 pieces of new music post- 
paid for 10c—none free. Agents wanted. Address the 











ype | publisher, 8. W. SIMPSON, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Colored Domestic Servants from Virginia. 
We can furnish capable, respectful and docile 
colored help to all parts of the North and West. 
They will be asurprise and relief to you in housekeep- 
ing. Only expense involved is advance for fare and 
our small fee ; to be repaid from wages. Safe arrival 
secured. Many testimonials from appreciative North- 
ern peal omempes Send for circulars showing method of 
and full particulars. 
HAS. H. SMITH & CO., Richmond, Va. 


EXPOSED, (Og, must stir. Send at once to: 


K. MAHAFFEY, CHESTER, 8. C. 
¢ Delamorton French Perfection 


TAILOR SYSTEM 


is used in all Public Schack of Preshington, D D.C. 
Teachers and ents wanted. PROF E. 
GUNDLACH, 927 Stes N. W., Washington, D.C. 


BOOK Soon. Medical and Scientific. 





Your People Hood ths 
Book, or will soon. 
wait until it is too my The 








HUNTER UB. CO., aeien Mass. 








todo copying at —s 
Law College, Lima, 0. 


WRITERS WANTE 





| MAPS. 


We publish large maps for school use of 


New York, Michigan, Kansas, Ohio, 
Indiana, Nebraska, Virginia, lowa, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Wisconsin, 
Mlissouri, Arkansas, Mississippi, 


Every school house should have one. Wide 
awake trustees will buy. 


It pays well. Write 
fo for circulars, terri- 
ry, and terms to 
E. Cc. snsbonead, 
84 Warren St., New York. 


Harvard - University 
Summer School. 


For descriptive pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Cambridge, Mass. 


Diplomas, Reports and Records, 


The “Roll of Honor’ School Supplies 
of all kinds. Samples and price list on 
application. W. J. HODGES PUB. CO., 

Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 


Successors to Shepard & Burgett. 











wishing to qualify themselves for positions as 
trained nurses, companions, etc., ete., should 
write for announcement of Central University 
Correspondence School, Fg a thorough, prac- 
tical course for home stu Positions of honor 
and profit are always walting for competent ap- 

licants. Every one who took this course in °97 

as written a letter expressing their entire satis- 
faction, Graduating certificate to all who com- 
plete the course. Write for easy terms.. Address, 
ALBERT MORLAN, Secy., Indianapolis, Ind. 











To close out our stock we send by mail 
pigces, full sheet music size, vocal 


recent copies 

elsewhere for from 50 cents to $1. 

i ax FREE 
periodicals. 

Latest and most convincing book out. No resort to 
understand. It is the book for busy people. Send for 
MUSIC 2° aid opmental, ae parte soenpiete, | = 

‘own Lg ~ aad and 100 Songs 


10 1-cent stamps sent to Cottrell’ s Subscription 

oes, MAGAZINES 
buy 

send you their latest catalogue 

wee? BAPTISM 

opinions in dictionaries and lexicons. Takes the Bible 

it. 71 pages, 5x714 inches. 16 cents per copy. $1.50 per 

SALE for 20c. or 4 lots, 5 Money ba 
— oy 


Agency, North Cohocton, N. Y., will get you 
you can 
They will also 
ing Wholesale Prices on more 
MODE OF 
as itsown witness. Presented in a way that all can 
doz. Address: Rev J. E. Mahafiey, Chester, S. C. 
if not suited. **Hot Time in the Old 
N.N. Hathway, 839 Washington St., Boston,\Mass. 
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From $5.00 to $8.00. 
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For reasons best known to those who have charge of the financial matters of the American Correspondence Normal, it has 


been found necessary to increase the rates of our Normal, Advanced Normal, 


Scientific Normal, 


Student’s and Drawing 


Courses from $5.00 to $8.00. This increase will not take effect until April 6th, however, and in the meantime we shall be pleased 


to have all readers of the Instructor, together with their friends, enroll at the present rate of $5.00. 
sae REMESIBER THE DATE. TELL YOUR FRIENDS, ; 


sample lessons, etc., on application. 


Full information, catalogue, 


Norte: If any mistake has been made in the management of the American Correspondence Normal, it has been in attempting to give too much for the amount received from each student, 
consequently it has. been determined to increase the rate rather than reduce the efficiency of the serv ice. Thousands upon thousands of young teachers have been greatly benefitted and mate rial- 


Wy. advanced in their chosen profession by the assistance rendered them by this complete system of Home Study. 


As the benefits derived are great we can not believe that a single person will be 


from taking up the study in the future by this slight increase in rates. Even though each student may be instructed at a loss, it is our desire that the largest possible number may be en- 
rolled before April 6th, for we realize that each student enrolled will assist us in securing new ones at the advanced rates. 





Brief Description of our Normal Courses. 


Normal Course. 


This is our most popular course, inasmnch 
as it meets the needs of our common school 
teachers and all others desirous of making their 
know “. e of the common branches more prac- 
tical. This course is designed for teachers and 
those preparing to teach; but any one who 
has an hour or more a day to devote to im- 
provement of the mind will find it profitable 
and at the same time interesting. 


Supsects TREATED. 


Arithmetic Reading Grammar 
Geography History Composition 
Penmanship Music Letter Writing 
Physiology Civil Government 


—— 
School Management 


Over three thousand students and teachers 
throughout the United States and Canada have 
enrolled for this course during the past year. 


ARITHMETIC embraces Fundamental Oper- 
ations, Common and Decimal Fractions, De- 
nominate Numbers, Percentage, Interest, Dis- 
count, Profit and Loss, Commission, Taxes, 
Stocks, Insurance, Exchange, Partnership, Ra- 
tio and Proportion, etc. 


GRAMMAR touches on the Parts of Speech, 
Synthesis, Analysis, Parsing, False Syntax,ete. 

GeroorapnHy includes definitions and the gen- 
eral geography of the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, South America, Europe, Asia, * Africa 
and Oceanica. 


History treats upon the Aboriginal period, 
Columbus’ voyages, explorations of the Span- 
ish, French, Dutch and English ; the Colonial 
Period, Inter-colonial W ars, Revolutionary 
War and the Presidential period down to the 
present time. 


Your Spare Moments 


cult places, to outline your work for you and to assist you with it. 
can not hope to accomplish much, but instead of giving up in despair you should investigate 
‘We take the teachers or students preparing to teach through 
a thorough Norma Courss of thirteen, twenty-six, thirty-nine or fifty-two weeks as desired, 

and prepare them to pass difficult examinations, to do better work in the school room and thus 
Many of our students claim to accomplish more under our system than 
Cost of one term with us is $5.00, if you register before 


our system of teaching by mail. 


secure better positions. 
by attending school for the same time. 





PuysioLocy treats on_ the Bones, Muscles, 
Skin, Digestive Organs, Food, the Blood, Res- 
piration, Nervous System and Special Senses. 


The remainder of the subjects are all inter- 
estingly treated. Hints, helps and suggestions 
on teaching and on interesting the school in 
different subjects are very important features 
of each week’s lessons. 


MeEtHops or TEAcuina.—Articles of about 
1,000 words each on Methods of Teaching the 
above subjects accompany the lessons. Two 
are sent each week. Thee are 5on Arithmetic, 
4 on Geography, 4 on History, 3 on Grammar, 
3 on Physiology, and one each on Language, 
Primary Reading, School Management, Letter 
Writing, Orthography and Composition. These 
articles contain just what a teacher needs to 
enable him to make a success of his protession. 
Their object is to open ms new ways, to lead 
the student into new fields of thought, and thus 
create a desire for development and improve- 
ment. 


Advanced Normal Course. 


This course is conducted on the same plan as 
the Normal. 


Sussects TREATED, 
Advanced Arithmetic Beginning Geometry 
Beginning Algebra Civil Government 


Physical Geography Advanced History 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. 


Scientific Normal Course. 


This course is conducted on the same plan as 
the Normal and Advanced Normal Courses. 


Supsects TREATED. 
Literature 
Botany 


Physics 
Rhetoric 


April 6th. You ony enroll now and begin study at any future date you may name. 


American Correspondence Normal, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Advanced Algebra Psychology 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. 


Students’ Course. 


This course is prepared for all fourteen years 
of age or over who wish a thorough elementary 
course in the common branches. There are no 
methods in teaching in this course as in the 
Normal, Advanced Normal and Scientific Nor- 
mal Courses. 


Supsects TTEATED. 


Arithmetic Geography Grammar 
Physiology Composition History 
Penmanship Letter-writing. 


Drawing Courses. 


Any person who wishes to prepare for ex- 
amination or to teach this subject should send 
for acomplete description of our courses in 
this subject. \ 


Tuition Fee. 


The Tuition Fee of any one of these courses 
is $5.00 payable as follows :— 
$2.00 with the application, 
$1.50 within 30 days, 
$1.50 within 60 days. 
The entire fee ($5.00) may be paid in advance, 
if desired. 


A Commission of $2.00 wi!! be allowed from 
each student’s fee ($5.00) that you send us, 
other than your own. 

Course Free. Send us the fees ($10.00) of 
two of your friends and we willenroll you free. 
It is easily done. A few hours’ work in show- 
ing your friends the benefits of our superior 
system will enable you to secure at least two 
of them as students. 


may be improved or wasted. Those teachers who are wise—who have an eye to 
a better position or want to make sure of passing the forthcoming examination—will 
improve their.time in study. But perhaps you have no one to help you over diffi- 
If this is the case you 


GUARANTEE 
) The publishers of Normal In- 
’ structor guarantee perfect sat- 


isfaction to all who take our mail 
) courses, provided our directions 
are complied with in pursuing 
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ILLINOIS 
Medical College 


—the Chicago Summer School 
of Medicine, A regular Med- 
ical Suess, holding sessions 
from March to September. 
Four years’ graded course. 
Twenty Professors. Excellent 
clinics, oo ipped Labor- 
atories. beseient dissecting 
men *Uiving costs one- 
third less than in Winter. No 
other great city has a climate 
allowing study all Summer. 
Coesacationst. Recognized 
by the Illinois State Board of 
ealth. Apply to 
W.F.Waugh,A.M.,M.D.,Dean 
or H. H. Brown, M. D., Secy, 
103 State St., Chicago, 


STUDY 
Medicine 
during 
the 
Summer. 








Established 16 years. 
RIVATE lect and high t 
tendance limited. INDI- 


VIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
in Commercial — 
Shorthand and Typewrit- 


COMMERCIAL 


ing depts. Graduates qual- 

A A E ified “for §75, and "$100 
1 een ferences al- 

most everywhere. red 

a school of merit. WESTBROOK  COM- 


MERCIAL ACADEMY, Olean, N. Y. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 


A Complete course of Shorthand in twenty 
weeks, Tuition fee [including Text book] only 
$8.50. 





DIPLOMA FREE. 
Enclose stamp for circulars and catalogue. 
SOUT'™IERN NORMAL INSTITUTE, 
Lexington Ky. 


Law Learned at Home 


is worth as much as law learned at college, and 
costs vastly less. Three thorough courses lead- 
ing to Bar with Diploma. All by correspond- 
ence. Law is the best avenue to business success, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Terms made to suit 
your circumstances. 1 2-ccnt stamp and be 
convinced. Addre 
SOUT HERN NORMAL INSTITUTE, 
Lexington, Ky. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


LESSONS INBOTANY. 


By Caroline E. Hillard of Brearley School, New York. 
So far as is possible, the lessons are based upon 
careful study of specimens. Blank pages are iment 
ed for drawings and records of observations. 
Size oth bound, 75c. 








WILLIA! JENKINS, 
Sixth Avenue, teaver vork. 


Shorthand Taught by Mail. 


Pioneer home course. Com- 
plete in detail. Results speak for themselves. 
WE ARE SPECIALISTS in this line. Positions 
for graduates. Catalogue and first lesson FREE. 
Explain everything. Write POTTS SHORT- 
HAND COLLEGE, Williamsport, Pa. 


Learn Telegraphy 


FOR 
Railroad and Commercial Service 


s ,r° men wanted imepetioneiy. si 
Write at once 
Positions Guaranteed, full particular 
( Address) 


PMiokevilies Ohio. 


Shorthand, 


FULL COURSE 
100 Words per —s 
guaranteed. .. 
References: Dr. Geo. F. eK, D.D.; Dr. 
I. K. Funk, and others, 
Send $1.00 for first lesson giving an —— 
speed of 50 words per minute with 6 hours’ 
CHAS. F. YOUNG, 
Dept. N. 148 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


tJOURNALISM 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. ong 
established. 
Instructors Be ne and competent. 
Students successful and pleased. Best 
of references. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. Itis sent free. Address, 


School of Journalism, 


851 nd 853 





and personally. 
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No.80 Telephone Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


A College Education by Mail 


treats , science, history, 

keeping, shorthand 
etc., to ents by mail. Degree, 
oa, a and review courses. 1000 
i last year. Send for free 


nts wanted. Good wages 
e every where. 











SHORTHAND BY /IAIL. 
Ni Og el PP 
SEAS Re RAL SD 

eV es 


Phonography is se simple as to be readily learned 
by everyone of ordinary capacity, and the public 
benefits to be derived from it are entirely incal- 
culable.—Zhe late Right Hon. Fohn Bright, M.P. 


Best system extant. Endorsed by the U. 8. 
Government and | Educators. Thoroughly 
taught by reporters, ost practical and com- 

plete serial lessons for HOME STUDY ever com- 
Piled. Success teed. Positions for gradu- 
ates. Tuition moderatein payments. Particulars 
and trial lesson FREE. 

SAUSSER’S SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND, 


Dept. C, Sausser Bl’dg., Tyrone, Pa. 


Mason’s Schools Commercial Art 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE, 

Thorough and practical instruction in Newse- 

paper and M zine ee as well as for 

the thousand and one aoe 83000 soso. oes large 
rom $3 














firms pay their designe hd 
year whi $500. The is of smaller Siecaben — 
$1000 $2500. There is to-day, no profession that 


offers pod inducements to the ambitious young man 
or woman. Many persons have ideas enene worth 
money, could they butgive them pro xpression. 

Writers will double the value of th r MS! . and at 
the same time greatly increase the chances of its 
early acceptance and publication. TEACHERS 
will be better able to interest pupils, and beside, will 
find delightful ond rofitable a « Address 
the aa nw WARD N, 

a Washinaten St, Indianapolis; Ind. 
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E ACHERS Do you want to employ your time profitably? 
Take our Normal parte It saves cost, time 
and travel and enables to stay at home. ou have not money 'to at- 

tend college, then take our Twenty Weeks’ No sual Giaees by Mail. 

The Southern Normal Institute has increased its staff of competent teachers, 
With a vigorous management and increased facilities, we are enabled to give 
much more than we promise. Methods of Teaching the Common School 
branches by eminent educators of leading colleges, are important features of the 
course. Students are enrolled from every state in the Union. Of the many tes- 
timonials received, read the following: 


Fitzgerald, Ga., Sept. 6, 1897. 
SOUTHERN NorMAL INSTITUTE, Lexington, Ky. 
Dear Sirs :—I feel that I have received much more benefit than Icould have gotten from 
$2.50 otherwise spent. I shall do all in my power with the course you send, for I know it is 
just what I need. Respectfully, ZETTA CHAUNCEY, 


The cost of our Twenty Weeks’ Course of Instruction 
is ONLY $2.50. Diploma free to graduates. Can begin 
at any time. Enclose stamp for catalogue to % st 


SOUTHERN NORMAL INSTITUTE, 
LEXINGTON, KY. 





School the Entire Year. Students May Enter at any Time and Select Their Own Studies, 
NORTHERN INDIANA NORMAL SCHOOL AND BUSINESS INSTITUTE, VALPARAISO, INDIANA. 
Established September 16, 1873, with 35 Students in Attendance. It is now 


The Largest and Best Equipped Normal School in the United States. 


Notwithstanding the hard times the attendance is greater this year than ever before. 
DEPARTMENTS ;—Prepa ratory, Teachers (including Kindergarten Work, Teachers’ Training Class 
and Pedagogy ), Collegiate (including Scientific, Classic and Select Courses) Special Science, Civil Engineer- 
ing, Pharmacy, Lane tg Higher wr Commercial, Music, Fine Art, Phonography and Typewriting, 
and Review. Each department is a school within itself. yet all, with the oe of private lessons in 
Music, are INCLUDED IN ONE TUITION. Specialists as Instructors are provi ded for each de- 
Partment. Though the attendance is large yet the classes are sectioned so as to ane on an average, 
not to exceed 50 students. The Commercial Department in connection with the school is everywhere 
acknowledged to be the most complete Commercial College in the land. It is sipplied with the most 
extensive line of offices ever attempted by any Business School. No other Institution of Learning offers for 
one tuition, anything like as many subjects from which to select. The best evidence that the work is sutis- 
factory is the constantly increasing ——— for those trained here. Expenses Less har at any 
Tuition $10 per term. Board and Furnished Room $1.50 to $1.90 per 

mailed free. Reditional advantages for the coming year without increasing the — 
Address H. B. BROWN, Principal, or O. P. KINSEY, Associate 


Other Place: 
week. Catalogue 
of the student. 








ing. Drawing can be reprod 
one printi 
be produ: 

ation questions ; the words of a song 


price-lis' 
tions. 
Take no other if you want a perfect one. 


samples of work, etc. 


20 _—— St., 


The Lawton Simplex Printer:2=' 


4 It is the simplest and cheapest process ever invent- 
Its work is an exact fac-simile of ordinary writ- 

uced in several colors at 
One hundred copies of the original can 
‘in twenty minutes. Copies of examin- 
mg ; problems for 
the class ; 4 my oa of school exercises ; any kind of 
work can uplicated on this rinter. Send for 

q k out for imita- 
‘ ake sure that you ‘get the “Lawton Printer.” 


LAWTON & CO., 


New York; 101 Lake St., pent Ill., or, 132 California St., San Francisco. 
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GREATEST LABOR SAVING DEVICE 
OF THE AGE FOR TEACHERS. 


The [ost Reliable, 
Cleanest and Cheapest 
Duplicating Process 
In Existence. ' 
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will aid you. 
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MODERN METHODS for MODERN TEACHERS 


If you wish a live, bright, original, up-to-date teachers journal; one that is filled to 
the brim with practical, usable schoolroom material, and that deals in standard values 
and solid experience, discarding wordy essays and meaningless ¢¢ studies,’ 


TEACHERS WORLD 


Ten large Natural History Supplement Charts free each year—Ten 
large Double-Page Language Pictures—‘* Cut-Up ’’? Drawing Cards—Arithmetic 
Cards—Story Cards—Supplementary Reading—Pieces to Speak—Correspondence 
—Methods, Aids and Devices—Foundation Principles—Special Day Exercises. 


Address the TEACHERS WORLD, 13 Astor Place, New York end 





More than 50,000 teachers 
are using its plans and 
suggestions, 


ESTABLISHED 1889. 
Ninth ycat of increasing success. 


’ then the 





48 Large Quarto Pages and Sup- 

plement. Monthly—Illustrated 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 

One Sample Copy Sent Free. 














Order at once ! 





Nearly 200,000 Teachers 


have purchased Craig’s Question Book. Most of them have paid $1.64 for it. 
from us, together with Normat Instructor one year, foronly 98 cents. A word to the wiseshould be sufficent ! 
The offer is extended to April 1st ! 


Any teacher can now get it 


Address the publishers of this paper. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
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For 98¢ if Ordered Before April 1st, 1898. 


During the past few months thousands of teachers from all parts of the country have taken ad- 
vantage of our offer and secured Craig’s Question Book, together with Normal Instructor at the special 
combination rate of 98c. This offer was announced to expire January 15th, but being satisfied that, 
on account of the demands made upon the purses of all during the holiday season, there are thousands 
of others who wish to purchase but have not been able to do so, we have concluded to continue this 
rate until April 1st, next. We feel that never before have teachers and those preparing to teach been 
given such an opportunity, and we cannot refuse to accede to the popular demand to continue the 
offer for a short time longer. 

As a real help to teachers in their every-day work, in reviews, preparing for examinations, etc., 
Craig’s Question Book can not be overvalued. It contains only the most practical questions cover- 
ing the subjects treated in it and each question is fully yet concisely answered. It contains the 
meat—the real substance—gleaned from a thousand text books and books of reference. It is a whole 


library in itself and is better worth the regular price charged for it ($1.64) than any other book a | 


teacher can purchase. It is only by purchasing in very large editions (20,000 copies at a time) that 
we are able to make so liberal an offer as this, which enables you to secure this remarkable book to- 
gether with Normal Instructor for only 98c. 


eeeLast Opportunity to Secure this Wonderful Bargain. eee ‘ 


Remember, that you get both Normal Instructor one year and a copy of : 


the latest revised, cloth bound ($1.64) edition of Craig’s Ques- 
tion Book (postpaid) for only 98c. Order at once. 


Address NORIMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y, 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFERS: (1) NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR one year the PATHFINDEROne year and CRAIG'S QUESTION Book (postpaid ) 
$1.49. (2) NORMAL INSTRUCTOR one year, EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT one year and CRAIG'S QUESTION Book (postpaid) $1.24. (3) NORMAL 


) INSTRUCTOR, PATHFINDER and EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT, each one year, and CRAIG’S QUESTION Book (postpaid ) $1.64. 
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CRAIG'S QUESTION BOOK, Postpaid 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, One Year 
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SELF CULTURE 


A MAGAZINE 0 KNOWLEDGF. 
Williams College. “J wholly agree with the 
opinion that tie zine is admirable in many re- 
spects ; that a wide circulation of such @ magazine, 80 
reasonable and sane in all its judgments, and so te- 
tous in #8 Selection of suljects, caxnot fai to be of great 
service to just the class for whom u is designed. I con- 
gratuléte the son on the skill manifested in his own 
work.’ 
FRANKLIN CARTER, President. 


Brief Pros tus for 1898. 

Leading articles on Timely Themes and on all 
Important Public Questions, papers on So- 
cial Topics, Economical, Historical and 
National subjects will be contributed by statesmen 
and well-informed writers of both continents. A 
series of Picturesque Portraits of Persons of 
the Past and of the Present Century will em- 
brace mahy personages who have figured prominent- 
ly in history, and include sketches of the world’s 

mous workers in every path of life. Modern 
Men of Self-Culture—Estimates of self-made 
men illustrating what may be achieved by industry 
and perseverence amid surroundings little favorable 
to social or intellectual advancement. The depart- 
ments of Science, Art and Discovery will keep 
‘you abreast of the times, while the Studies in Lit- 
‘erature will add their attractions to those who 
have a love for letters. Thestory of The Nations, 
their Modern Dependencies and Foreign and 
Colonial Interest, will be continued, and chron- 
icle the varying phases of a disturbed and _ mutable 
time. An interesting series of Papers on Educa- 
tional Subjects will also be furnished during the 
year. 

Department of Public Instruction, Col- 
umbus,@O. “J have examined SELF CULTURE 
with considerable care. I have known more or less 
about each number since the jirst issue, and say with- 
out hesitatwn that it is one of the very best magazines 
published. For the busy man, the teacher, or any one 
in fact, who wishes to keep abreast of the times in his- 
tory, literature and politics, it does not have a superior, 
V an equal, J. A. SHA WAN, Superintendent. 





SPECIAL OFFER. 

Mention the Normal Instructor, send 25 
cents, and three recent numbers of SELF 
CULTURE will be mailed to you. Regular 
price 20 cents per copy—$2.00 per year. 








SOUTHERN NORMAL SCHOOL and BOWLING 
GREEN BUSINESS COLLEGE. The Great Nor 
ma! and Business Training Schools of the South. 
Be sure and mention course wanted. Catalogues 
and Journals Free—Write now—Catalogues and 
Journals Free. Cherry Bros., Bowling Green, Ky. 


CUT RATES 


On MAGAZINES, 
NEWSPAPERS, 
BOOKS, ETC. 


American and foreign. Send for catalogue listing 
3000 periodicals. J. B. RICHARDSON, 
6th St., Hornellisville, N. Y. 


AN E Just published. Contain- 
ing = ny pees 
as Thanatopsis, To A Waterfowl, een River, 
Death of the Flowers, etc., etc. Bound in artistic 
Covers, comprising an original design in colors, with 
portrait of the poet. Also numerous original illustra- 
tions scattered throughout the work. Special to 
Teachers: We offer this Fine Art Booklet at the 
marvelously low price of 10 Cents_per Copy, post” 
id, and in order to furnish a highly satisfactor; 
ward and Gift Booklet at a trifling cost, will mail 
them at the low price of 50 Cents per Half Dozen, 
and 80 Cents per Dozen Copies. Address: 
M. C. BURKEL, 
Station 4, Jersey City, N. J. 


Physicians, Ministers, 
and all others ihter- 
ested in educational, 
j literary or scientific 


work, should write for announcement of Central 
University Correspondence School, giving courses 
for Home Study leading to degrees of B. S., M. 8., 
Ph. B., Ph. D., ‘Ete., Ete. Also a special course 
for ladies who wish to qualify themselves for 
positions as trained nurses or companions—places 
of honor and _— await graduates of this de- 
partment. Address the yng 

ALBERT MORLAN, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














Self Culture Will Help You to Earn a Library. 

SELF-CULTURE will present, free of charge, the 
tatest and best edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
(30 Vols.) value $94.50, The Working Teachers’ Li- 
brary (5 ee value $6.00, The School and Family 
Library (30 Vols.) value $30.00, Clare's Universal 
History, (5 Vols.) value $19.00, and other valuable 
book, to any School Library, or school teacher, who 
will get up aclub of subscriptions to SELF CUL- 
TURE. SELF CULTUREcontainsso many inter- 
esting, suggestive and helpful articles that itis a 
practical necessity to young school teachers and 
to students in the Hi School. Sample copies 
and circulars will be furnished free to those who 
wish to earn a library for their school, or private 
use. It will not cost you anything totry. Send 
10 cents in stamps for sample copy, and little 
booklet which gives the details of our plan. 
Agents wanted in every town and city of the 
United States. Liberal commission paid. Cash 





nt for successful agents. Address, 
‘irculating Bureau, Self Culture Magazine, 
kron, Ohio. 
IN JULY AND AUGUST. Scot- 
land, England, Holland, the Rhine, 
Germany, Switzerland, Jtaly and 
France. Section A, tour of 59 da. $450. Section B, 
tour of 54 da. $395. For descriptive circular address 
Ernest M. Mansur, Box 2A, Floral Park, N. Y. 








. REDUCED CUT OF ERASER. 
The Star Dustless Blackboard Eraser is our leader. 
Cleanest, cheapest and best made. Other specialties. 
Write for catalogue. Star Eraser Co., 5 Boston 
Ave., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 














itis our pride that 
we enable anybody anv 
where to buy or Sell or 
exchange new or secondhand 


schoolbooks 
of all the publishers 


tly and at New York prices. 
Alphabetical catalogue free to 
anyone who mentions thisad 4 
Hinds & Noble 


4 Cooper Institute, N. Y 












H self-contained double-entry pock- 
Simplecount et memorandas. Colored ruling 
throughout, ConTENTs : Instructions ; — 
of Cash book. Day book, and Journal ruling with 
proof footings on each page; Notations: Bank 
checks and deposits, Engagements: 2 sizes: VEST 
PocKET 254x5% 10c in silver or 12cin stamps. CoaT 
PocKET, 3%x6% “unit” ruling, and line numbers 
throughout, rounded corners: Leatherette, 5c. 
Flexible sheep, 50c postpaid. No stamps received 
for coat pocket size. Complete double-entry sen oe 
ing with one of these books and a ledger, Always 'y 

sting. Address, Simplecount M, Co., 27 (B). 


Hillbdsie Ave. Cleveland, O. 
ATTENTION 
11% 5 TEACHERS. 


The University of the Traveling Library. 
Founded by the Parmeiee Ass’n, has a line of Circu- 
lating Libraries which absolutely offer the “‘best read- 
ing for the largest number at the lowest cost,” and a 
Five Years Course or HomeStudy from 1000 volumes, 
all furnished ata cost not exceeding $5.00. Exper- 
ienced Solicitors say,—“It is the best thing on the 
road.” First classemployment for Competent 
Solicitors. Large Commissions. Ladies or 
ntlemen. Address with references, 

- Parmelee Library Co., 1841-43 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ills. 














Take no Substitute For 


Franklin’s Crayons, 


There are no others “just as good’’ for coloring 
maps, charts, drawing, teaching, etc. They match 
Educational Papers, are bright, scientifically correct 
andcheap. “Rainbow,” “Radiant,’’ “Educational” 
Packages 5 and 10 cents, 34 gross solid crayons 40 cts. 

FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


SPRECHEN SIE DEUTSCH? 


GERMAN * GLANCE 


A new system on the most — principles, 
for universal self-tuition. with English pronun- 
ciation of every word. 96 pages, 25 cents. 

ve book, with Woman’s Home Monthly one 
ear 38 cents. Address WOMAN’S HOME 
0 LY, B71, 








203 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


/FRANKLIN COLLEGE 23i92* scam tation 


| room and books, $2.80 to $3 a wk: total cost $140 = 
| 8courses; both sexes; nosaloons ; catalog free: with 
W.A. WiLLIaMs, D. D., Pres. 





plan to earn funds. 





Teachers and Students 
Prepared for Ist or 2nd Grade Certificates or business 
—13 Courses—8, 15 and 21 wee! Also & CHEAP 
copyist. Address, F. R. Neighbours, Prin. of 
Normal Correspondence School, Buckeystown, Md. 


ARRANTS crave 


Carefully Selected State, County, City and 
Public Schoolissuesr ing 6 to 24 ith 


-OBT. J a caning * bs . a cent. our specialty. 
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SHORTHAND---Isaac Pitman’s. 
Successfully taught in the N. Y. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Get“‘Complete Pho ic Instructor," 252 pp.,cloth, 
| Fe RIAL L N FREE. rite Isnac 
an & Sons 33 Union Sa., New York. 
Attend Metropolitan School, 156 Sih Ave. 


"3" SHORTS 


First lesson FREE. When competent I secure 
itions for all ils. Addres: 
Wed CHAFFEE. . 


-: © Oswego, N. ¥. 
Photos for Teachers! 


and made in two sizes, at pri: 
Size 144x2 inches, 








z 
a2 
8 


12 “ 35 mt 3 
Teachers need these photos. Your photograph re- 
turned with order. 
CONTINENTAL MAIL ORDER CO., 
Palestine, Texas. 





BOOKS When calling, please ask 
for Mr. Grant 
AT Whenever you need a book, 
LIBERAL address Mr. Grant 


° Before buying books write for 
DISCOUNTS quotations. An assortment: of 
catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 

F. E. GRANT, Books. 
23 West 42nd St., - - New York. 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


Four Famous Speakers 


Famous Comic Recitations, 
Famous Dialect Recitations, 
The Model Book of Dialogues, 
Famous Dramatic Recitations, 


These four speakers have had a won- 
derful sale. Price 10 centseach. Mailed 
to any address on receipt of price. 


Educational Gazette Co., 
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Don’t You Want 3 

3 

The Best Supplementary 3 

o 

Reader for your School? 3 
Then send us 60 cents in stamps 
and receive by return mail a copy 

of 


CYR’S 
FOURTH 
READER. 


Just published. 388 pages. Full 
of beautiful pictures. Sketches 
and portraits of Hawthorne, 
Dickens, Irving, Tennyson, etc. 


Send for our Illus- 


trated Circular. 


GINN & CO., 


9-13 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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amonthly jour 
nal devoted to 
the interests of 
the Common-school Teacher of Geography. Edited by RicHarp E. DopaGer, Professor 01 Geography, 
Teachers Seong oy St. West, New York City, with the assistance of five well-known geographers, 


The JOURNAL a 
cent geographical! information 


s to present, in such a form as to be readily used by any teacher, the newest and best re- 
together with suggestions from practical teachers as to the application 


thereof. Especial attention will be given to the NOTES in which the editors will summarize selected topics 


recent phi 


from geogra) 
Single copies, 15 cents. Subscriptions may begin at any time an 


ical publications. An Terms of Semecetetion :—One dollar a year in advance, 


should be sent to the Journal of School 


pect ye 41 North Queen Street, Lancaster, Pa. All correspondence, except concerning subscriptions, 
ou. 


sent to the editor, Richard E. 


, Teachers College, 120th St. West, New York City, Agents 


Dodge 
are wanted throughout the United States. Write to Editor for rates and territory. 





of PHOTOGRAPH 


Sizes from 14 inches to 8 feet in length. 

ts in Art, Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture. 
uch cheaper in price than imported photographs. 
Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 


352 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 





For Schoolroom 
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Hackett Building, Broadway, THE AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO. 


“Why in the world doesn’t a 
man like Jones get down to busi- 
ness methods when he can buy an 
American Typewriter for $10? 
Does he think I’m running a 
puzzle department ? 


THE AMERICAN ‘TEN- 
DOLLAR TYPEWRITER is 
as well made as the highest priced 
machines, but more simple. It 
has stood the test of time. Four 
years without a competitor. 25,000 
‘in use. Catalogue and sample of 
work free if you mention this 


magazine and address, 
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By BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, D. D., LL. D. 








First Paper: What Home Can do for the School. 


HAT is indeed an ideal community where 
the best men and women and the most 
important agencies are in full sympathy 
with and actively co-operate in educational 

work ; where local papers, public library, lyceum 
managers, town officials, church pastors, Sunday 
school leaders, and the women’s and other literary 
clubs are a unit in the appreciation and service 
of the public school. But beyond these, and 
antedating them in opportunity and in poten- 
tiality, there is one ether agency worth more than 
all the rest, and with which all the rest must 
combine in order to attain the largest success in 
all that makes for education. This ‘‘one other’’ 
and all-potent factor is the Home. 

If we could succeed in transforming every 
home into a school—not in outward form but in 
fact—in its own informal and spontaneous way of 
work—the power of the day school would be in- 
calculably augmented. Once secure the practical 
interest of two hundred homes in the develop- 
ment of the village school, and give to these 
homes wise direction, and the record of that 
school for the following decade will read like a 
romance. 

Home has natural and legal authority to re- 
quire regularity and punctuality in school at- 
tendance, to ensure preparation in advance for 
recitation and to elicit a report from the pupil 
himself as to the work he has done in the class 

_on any given day and on every day. Home has 
the first opportunity to impress the child, to 
strike the keynote of his life, to make study a 
necessity of his nature, and to keep boys and 
girls at. school as long as it is best for them to 
go. Parents have it in their power to interest 
the teachers personally in their children and to 


insist upon thoroughness in their school work. 
Such interest wisely manifested will develop in 


the teacher himself higher motives and greater 





conscientiousness. The currents of intelligent 
sympathy pouring steadily into the school from 
such homes as these, will of necessity, by virtue 
of a mystic spiritual force, affect every teacher 
and put a moral ozone into the very atmosphere 
of the school house. 

Home can increase the interest of children in 
school life, in the subjects they study and in the 
practical value of such studies, by constantly 
showing their relation to life. The school drill 
in detail, with an ulterior purpose that embraces 
the whole of life, will create the real life horizon 
and tend to promote what wise men are urging 
—a practical education. Thus home can make 


school work real in the opinion of the children | 


and worthy of being thoroughly well done. for 
the sake of results to be realized in the later 
years. Where parents are themselves good 
scholars or endowed with insight and common 
sense, which are of so much greater value than 
scholarship, they can supplement the teacher’s 
service by frequently testing the pupil’s work, 
quietly correcting misapprehensions and _ secur- 
ing what is of so much value in education—a 
repetition in spontaneous conversations, at home 
of what was given or attempted to be given in 
formal recitation at school. The best form of 
a recitation at school is conversation. The pupil 
is thus put at his best. He can use in ready 
speech what he really knows. He is free and 
natural. He trembles at the inquisitorial pro- 
cess. - He is not afraid of a ‘‘chat’’ with his 
teacher. A gentleman told me in Sweden of a 
young man in one of the universities who failed 
in a most important examination in philosophy. 
He failed through a fatal self-consciousness. 
‘‘Let me take him to dinner with me to-day”’ 
said the professor, who quietly invited as guests 
members of the official committee, and at the 
table when the student was off guard as a candi- 





date, the professor started a conversation on a 
|theme which naturally led into the field of the 
'morning’s failure. The young fellow, never 
thinking of being ‘‘examined,’’ talked on to the 
delight and admiration of everybody at the table, 
and gained thereby from the delighted commit- 
tee a rare record and high honor. He was not 
being ‘‘examined.’’ He was ‘‘conversing.’’ The 
home that chats on the topics of school-day 
study or on related subjects, will send students 
to the examinations with the slightest probability 
of failure. 

Home can promote, as no school can, self- 
respect, courtesy and propriety of demeanor, 
which has somuch to do with the social re- 
lations between students and teachers, with the 
reputation of a student among his classmates 
and his influence over them for good or ill. 
There are lessons in deportment and in personal 
tone which a boy must receive long before the 
day school teacher has access to him. These 
lessons the home must give. And only the 
home can give them at their best. 

It is in the home that genius begins to de- 
velop. Wise parents may do so much in its 
guidance and in a just estimate of it. The great 
‘‘surprises’’ of the race, the masters in science, 
trade, art, literature, statesmanship, were once 
babies in mother’s arms, creepers across cottage 
floors, boys or girls with dreamy eyes and ‘‘im- 
practicable schemes.’? What the world might 
gain if school and home could carefully study 
these phenomena and judiciously direct their 
earliest energies! It is here, too, the home may 
help the school. Home may by its authority 
and spirit keep children in the school for a longer 
period, holding them tothe high school, inciting 
them to prepare for college, and to prepare for 
life and its work by a complete college training. 

Blessed is the youth whose home vista from 
the early morning of life embraces college com- 
mencement day ! 

Chautauqua, 1898. 








—————————~@-+—____ 
Frances E. Willard. 
i 








Just as we go to press with the last form, the 
,sad news of Miss Willard’s death is received. 
The cover of Normat Instructor had already 

been printed. In the April number will appear 
the first article of the series announced—Subject, 

‘School Discipline as a Means of Preparation 
for Good Citizenship.’’ This has been in our 
| hands a few days and is the last from her pen. 
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London School Board. 





HE struggle for the control of London’s school 
board has again come to an end, in the late 
trienniel election, which resulted in the election 
of fifty-five members, a working majority of 
which belong to the Progressive party. The bone 
of contention has been as to whether or not the 
Conservatives should be allowed to reintroduce 
denominational teaching and bring the school 
system more under the control of the Church of 
England. This is the first time since 1882 that 
the Progressives have won a decided victory. 
* .* 


College of History. 





HE College of History, the first of the group 
of buildings to-be constructed and known as 
the American University, at Washington, D. C., 
has just been completed. This great institution 
has been the dream of, and will be the crowning 
work of, Bishop Hurst’s life. The design of the 
new building is classic and is fashioned after 
Greek models. It is 176 feet long, the central 
part 90 feet wide, and the ends 70 feet. There 
are forty-two rooms, an historical library, histor- 
ical museum, and an assembly room for the 
department of history. The entire cost of the 
building is $175,000. This great enterprise will 
eventually mean the outlay of more than 
$10,000,000. ' 


yk 


Southern Education. 





CCORDING to the report of the American 
Missionary Association, there were in 1895 
162 institutions for the secondary and higher 
education of the negroes inthesouth. One hun- 
dred and fifty-six of these are within the boun- 
daries of the former slave states. Eighteen are 
wholly supported by the states in which they 
are located, and 35 have state aid. The remain- 
ing 109 are supported entirely by benevolent 
societies. There are 37,102 students, and 1,549 
teachers in these institutions. This is an increase 
of 4,400 pupils in two years. More than one-half 

of the pupils are young women. 

HF 
The National Library. 





HE new National Library, erected by the 

United States, at Washington, ‘for beauty, 
richness and fitness, challenges the world.” It 
cost $6,000,000 and was ten years in building. 
It is after the Italian Renaissance in architecture, 
and the carvings, sculptures, frescoes, and mosaics 
are of marvelous beauty. It is built of white 


granite, has two thousand windows, and covers 
three and one-half acres. Choice gems from the 
whole earth enrich its interior. There are forty- 
four miles of shelving which accommodate one 
million volumes, Rare and nearly extinct 
works, choice engravings, works of art, as well as 
thousands of books which by the copyright law, 
are being constantly deposited there, will tend 
more and more to make it the pride of the 
nation. 
Ky 
Advancing Pupils. 





SCHOOL superintendent whose administra- 

tion has been singularly successful, tells the 
Inter-Ocean the secret. He aims to bring the 
pupils ‘‘along as rapidly as possible in reading.’’ 
In the primary grades more than the usual 
amount of time aregiven to this, and in the higher 
grades the pupils are urged to read books, news- 
papers and magazines. Fifteen or twenty min- 
utes of each day is given to answering questions 
about what has been read. The important head 
lines in the newspapers of the previous day are 
put upon the blackboard and the more advanced 
scholars are asked to give particulars on the sub- 
ject. Hesays: “‘IfI can get our scholars to 
read, it is easy to induce them to study ; by as 
much as they become more expert in reading, so 
much is the labor of pursuing their other studies 
reduced, and their enjoyment heightened.” 


RK 


Dormitories at Cornell. 





HE current rumors that dormitories were to 
be built for the students of Cornell University 
have been confirmed. President Schurman has 
this to say about it: ‘‘For many years I have 
wished to make some change which would unify 
the. undergraduate body, and clear away the 
barriers which exist now between certain classes 
of students. At present the tendency of many 
who are supplied freely with money is to hold 
aloof from the working students and those who 
are obliged to be content with the bare necessities 
of life. Our object is to make the students feel 
that social distinctions are mere trivialities com- 
pared with the fact that they are all of the same 
alma mater.’? This will doubtless be not only 
a financial advantage to the students, but add 
greatly to their social life and comfort. The 
democratic spirit should find its fullest expres- 
sion in educational institutions, and a great 
university like Cornell will honor herself in fol- 
lowing the example of Columbia, Harvard, and 
Yale. 
** Jk 
A Fitting Tribute. 





UGENE Field endeared himself to a wide 
constituency of appreciative readers who 
mourned his untimely death, but to none more 
than tothe young. It has remained for the school 
children of Missouri, his native state, to erect a 





monument to his memory, at a cost of about 
$6,000. The design is appropriate, the base to 
be of rough Missouri granite, six by seven feet, 
the shaft of polished granite, upon which will 
rest a bronze figure of the dead journalist and 
poet. The monument will be placed on the 
campus of the State University at Columbia, of 
which he was a graduate. In thus honoring the 
dead, these children have unconsciously paid a 
great tribute to the schools of a great state and 
the splendid army of teachers who made them 


possible. These scholars become teachers of 
those who follow after them. 
** 


Intellectual Greatness. 





T IS said that great brain power is shown by 
great capacity for patient plodding. The 
mental superiority of the German over the French 
race, in particular, is shown in the superior 
ability of the former to attain large results where 
profound research, patience and painstaking en- 
deavor are required. Sir William Herschel, the 
great astronomer, possessed this quality in a 
marked degree. He made his own telescopes. 
In grinding the curved reflecting surface he was 
sometimes obliged for sixteen hours to walk 
steadily about the mirror, polishing it without 
once removing his hands. His faithful and 
enthusiastic sister standing by his side, from 
time to time would put food into his mouth. 

Dr. Henry Smith Williams gives this striking 
picture of them : ‘‘He sweeps the heavens from 
sunset to sunrise unless prevented by clouds or 
the brightness of the moon. His sister sits always 
at his side recording his observations. They are 
in the open air, perched high in the mouth of 
the reflector, and sometimes it isso cold that the 
ink freezes in the bottle in Caroline Herschel’s 
hand ; but the two enthusiasts hardly notice a 
thing so commonplace as terrestrial weather. 
They are living in distant worlds.”’ 
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The Educational World. 





EC2GE M. Pullman left a bequest of 
$1,200,000 to build, equip, and endow a free 
Manual Training School at Pullman, IIl. 

Miss Alice L. Gould has given $20,000 to the 
National Academy of Science to be known as the 
Alice L. Gould Fund, the proceeds to be used 
in furthering mathematical and astronomical 
research. 

Henry W. Sage, the founder of Sage College 
for women, gave in all to Cornell University 
about $1,250,000. 

Col. John Lambert, vice-president and man- 


ager of the Consolidated Steel and Wire Com- 


pany, has presented the city of Joliet, Ill., with 
$30,000 for a library building fund. 

The government in the state of Neuvo Leon, 
Mexico, has ordered that the pupils of all official 
schools shall be taught writing and all manual 
tasks with the left hand as well as the right. 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





LIVER Wendell Holmes was a many-sided 
man, the most unique character, perhaps, of 
that immortal group, —Bryant, Emerson, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Whittier,—and died last. He 
was a physician of high standing in his profession. 
He was a professor of anatomy for thirty-five 
years in the Cambridge Medical School, devoting 
himself to his profession, giving five lectures a 
week to the students. Besides this he made one 
or two medical discoveries, which though ignored 
at the time, are now universally accepted. He 
was a scientist, wit, author, poet. Had he died as 
young as Burns or Keats, or Shelley or Byron, 
the world would have known him only as the 
author of a few poems which he wrote in his 
student days. 

Dr. Holmes was born in a religious and _liter- 
ary atmosphere in which he remained till the 
close of his career, October 7, 1894. He was 
born in the old ‘‘gambrel-roofed’’ house which 
is directly opposite the buildings of Harvard 
College, and to which he makes frequent allusion 
inhisworks. His father, the Rev. Abiel Holmes, 
D: D., was for many years pastor of the Congre- 
gational church of Cambridge—a preacher and 
author of marked ability. The boy Oliver en- 
tered Harvard at the age of sixteen, graduating 
in the famous class of ’29, of which he was the 
most famous, but which included Benjamin Pierce 
the mathematician ; Justice Benjamin R. Curtis 
of the Supreme Court ; George T. Bigelow, Chief 
Justice of Massachusetts ; James Freeman Clarke 
and William H. Channing. 

Outwardly his life was simple and unosten- 
tatious. He was not only well ‘‘born and bred,”’ 
but there was a long line of remarkable people 
behind him. It is only natural that he should 
have been what he was. He had the blood of the 
Olivers, and the Wendells, and the Quincys, and 
the Jacksons, and the Bradstreets in his veins. 
Six of the stately families of colonial days con- 
tributed the raw material out of which he con- 
structed the man- It has been significantly 
pointed out by a recent writer that the first 
poetess that America produced, Anne Bradstreet, 
was in the direct line of his ancestry. 

After leaving college he studied law for a year, 
changed his course and studied medicine for 
three years, practiced fora while, went abroad 
for three years, held a professorship at Dartmouth 
College for three years more, and then settled 
down to the labors of his professorship at Har- 
vard, and to literary work. 

When he was forty-eight years of age, Holmes 
gained his first literary distinction, which was 
in the publication of ‘‘The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,’’ in the Adlantic. All along he had 
written occasional poems, the merits of which 
have since been recognized, but not until then 
did he find a place in the literary world. Since 
writing poetry was not his business, it did not 
matter. He seemed to write because he wanted 





critic, in referring to the fact that many of his 
poems were written for special occasions, has said 
that he was ‘‘the most distinguished writer of 
occasional verse that this country, or perhaps 
any country, has produced.” 

Socially Holmes was a most delightful com- 
panion. Whetherat a class reunion, or on anni- 
versary days, or out on the Bay in his boat, or 
before the students, or seated in his study talk- 
ing with a friend, or with the wise or curious in 
the drawing-room, he gave charm and gladness 
to the occasion. Dr. Bigelow says: ‘‘He read 
men and women as great scholars read books. 
He handled his rapidly acquired knowledge so 
like an adept in book-lore that one might have 
thought he was born in an alcove and cradled on 
a book-shelf.”? His life of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son is a tender tribute of a master hand, showing 
the high order of his ability as a prose writer as 
well. 

Holmes was serious and always studied the 
serious side of life. The flashes of his wit were 
more brilliant because so abrupt and unexpected. 
He did not try to be funny. At times he could 
not help it. Late in life he was eager to write a 
letter to President Eliot and one to President 
Cleveland, in order to advance some one in need 
of help, out of the many requests made of a like 
import, when he wrote parenthetically : ‘‘I feel 
such things now when I have todo them ; never- 
theless, when young men and maidens ceme 
skipping in with an air of saying, ‘Please give 
me your autograph, and be quick about it ; there 
may not be much time left,’ I want to say, 
‘Take care, young folks ; I may be dancing over 
your graves yet |’ ’’ 

Annie Fields says her acquaintance with him 
began about the time when the young doctor 
threatened to hang out a sign: ‘‘The smallest 
fevers gratefully received.’’ 

Holmes wrote some beautiful hymns. 
one which begins with these words : 

‘Lord of all being ! throned afar, 

Thy glory flames from sun and star ; 

Centre and soul of every sphere, 

Yet to each loving heart how near!” 
is one of the grandest in the language. On one 
occasion he said : ‘‘There are very few modern 
hymns which have the old ring of saintliness in 
them. Sometimes when I am disinclined to 
listen to the preacher, I turn to the hymn book, 
and when one strikes my eye I cover the name 
atthe bottom, and guess. It is almost invariably 
Watts or Wesley ; after those there are very few 
that are good for much. ‘Calm on the listening 
ear of night’ is a fine hymn, but even that lacks 
the virility of the old saints.’’ 

A day or two before he died, while anticipating 
the end and thinking of the funeral services 
which would be held in King’s Chapel, his church 
home, he said almost inaudibly to hisson, Judge 
Holmes: ‘‘Well, Wendell, is it King’s Chapel ?”’ 
“Oh yes, father’ said he. ‘‘All right; then I 
am satisfied. That is all I am going to say about 
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In this number of the Instructor appears the first 
of the series of articles to be furnished by Bishop J. H. 
Vincent. We consider ourselves fortunate in being 
able to secure the services of this distinguished writer 
and feel sure that our readers will also fully appreciate 
it. The general subject of the series, treating as it does 
on the ‘‘Advantages of Home Study,”’ is one peculiarly 
adapted to our constituency of readers, and all will 
be interested and benefited by their 
careful perusal. Their author is also one 
pre-eminently qualified to write on such 
a subject. In addition to his exalted 
position in the church, Bishop Vincent has a still 
broader fame and is more widely known as the origi- 
nator of that grand movement in education known as 
the “Chautauqua idea,”’ and as Chancellor of the great 
Chautauqua University, whose students are scattered 
through thousands of homes in this and other countries. 

It is with equal satisfaction that we call attention to 
the announcement of a series of articles to come later 
in the year by Miss Frances E. Willard, the famous 
National President of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. She 


Chancellor 
Vincent. 


Miss Frances 


E. Willard. will write on a subject which is close 
to her heart, that of ‘‘Temperance 
Education,”’ and it is also one in which every teacher 


will be interested. 

In calling special attention to these two features, we 
do not want our readers to overlook the general points 
of value and excellence given them in 
the Instructor every month. Our var- 
ious departments contain matter of great 
value to the teacher who is just begin- 
ning the work or who desires to keep growiag in the 
profession. The articles furnished by prominent edu- 
cators are plain, practical, instructive, and there is no 
issue from which a teacher cannot gain much of value. 

In consideration of all that we offer to our readers 
from month to month, we are honestly led to ask, 
whether any teacher, or any older pupil preparing to 
teach, can afford to do without the 
InstrrucToR as a regular visitor, when 
it is furnished at so small a cost. 
Nearly 100,000 people of this class 
read and enjoy it. 100,000 more should. Ifa regular 
reader, call attention of some friends, who should 
be interested, to the scope of the magazine and its 
worth to them. 


The publishers of the Pathfinder, Washington, D. C., 
have been given the general agency for the [Instructor 
in three states, viz., Ohio, Iowa and 
Kansas; the publishers of the Edu- 
cator; Buffalo, N. Y., for the state of 
New York, and the publishers of 
the West Virginia School Journal, Charleston, West 
Virginia for West Virginia. These general agencies 
merely apply to Institute work and in no way affect the 
work of local agents or the sending of individual 
subscriptions. All applications for Institute agencies in 
territory above referred to should be sent direct to the 
general agency in charge. We expect to be able to an- 
nounce several other general agencies in the April 
number. 

Wé@ want a good, live local agent for the Instrucror 
in every township in the United States. A supply of 
sample copies will be sent to any per- 
son who will undertake this work and 
a liberal cash commission paid on all 
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to, and because others desired that heshould. A 





it.’”’ And that was all he did say. 


subscriptions secured. 
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Chautauqua Assembly. 





HE board of trustees of the Chautauqua As- 

sembly held its annual meeting at Erie, 
Pa., recently, with representatives present from 
several states. The treasurer’s report showed 
total receipts $94,000, and expenses $86,000. 
Chancellor Vincent in his report outlined plans 
for the coming year. Lewis Miller of Akron, O., 
was re-elected president, and the schools will 
continue under the charge of President W. R. 
Harper of the University of Chicago. 

RK 


A Shrinking Capacity. 





NE of the fatal tendencies in teaching is to 
shrink toward the capacity of those taught— 
a tendency that should be resisted by constant 
watchfulness of one’s self. Good teachers realize 
the importance of accommodating their minds to 
the minds of their pupils. The danger is, that 
of falling unconsciously into the habit and scope 
of the student’s thought, —‘‘subdued to what it 
works in like the dyer’s hand.’’ Many lament 
this tendency, but it should be a great encour- 
agement to know that the greatest teachers of 
the world have been intellectually most amply 
furnished. 

The wise teacher will offset ‘‘the common task 
and trivial round’’ of class-room duties by a 
persistent endeavor to acquire professional knowl- 
edge. Versatility is an endowment that comes 
from the study of the best approved methods, 
the knowledge of the history and science of edu- 
cation that makes a teacher out of the scholar. 
Dr. Mark Hopkins’ mind expanded in ever 
widening circles of thought as he endeavored 
year after year to pull young men up toward his 
own level. Genuine culture is not only one of 
the pre-requisites of teaching, but it saves from 
all the dwarfing effects of routine work, especially 
teaching in the lower grades. Matthew Arnold’s 
definition of culture is suggestive,—‘‘The 
acquainting of one’s self with the best that has 
been thought and said.’’ This rounds out the 
life and furnishes ample perspective for every 
day’s task. 
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A Chivalrous Decision. 





HE Superintendent of Public Works of New 
York State, who has been entrusted with the 
responsibility of finishing the Capitol at Albany, 
has discovered that in all the artistic work on 
the grand stairway, which includes scores of 
heads, the notable women who have honored the 
state have been ignored. He has wisely made a 
radical change in the plans. Instead of filling 


the spaces with indiscriminate subjects with little 
or no historic value, the heads of the governors 
will occupy the space below the dome of the 
stairway. On the stairway caps, the portraits 
. of four notable women will be carved, represent- 
ing women in four distinct spheres. 


These are : 
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“‘Captain’’ Molly Pitcher, who represents woman 


in the Revolution, and who was breveted Cap- 
tain by General Washington for her bravery in 
active service, and the only woman on the gover- 
ment pay roll as a soldier; Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, representing a woman of the abolition 
period ; Susan B. Anthony, the leader in the 
movement for the emancipation of her sex ; and 
Clara B. Barton, as the best representative of 
woman in the whole field of humane endeavor. 
But why should Clara Barton’s claim or Miss 
Anthony’s outweigh Frances E. Willard’s? The 
latter is a native or New York State also, and 
probably wields a more potential power for good, 
in both brain and heart power, than any other 
living woman. 


yk 


Manual Training. 





ERBERT SPENCER, in his little book on 
‘‘Education,’’ a few years ago, advocated 

the substitution of scientific courses of studies 
in our schools and colleges for the classic which 
have held their time-honored placesolong. His 
theory is that the school should, as far as possi- 
ble, fit the student for the practical duties of life. 
His ideas at the time seemed revolutionary, and 
provoked wide-spread discussion. Following 
this came the demand for manual training. The 
city of Philadelphia introduced it into the public 


schools in 1885, until now the movement has/ 


spread far and wide. 

The object sought is to make boys practically 
acquainted with the uses of machinery and ex- 
pert in the use of tools. The course of instruc- 
tionin Philadelphia comprises ‘‘drawing, model- 
ling, wood-carving and certain exercises in car- 
pentry and joinery and metal work.’’ It makes 
sewing a part of every girl’s school curriculum. 
The economic effect upon the future social con- 
ditions cannot be foreseen. But when we 
remember that 60 per cent. of the almshouse 
population, and over 80 per cent. of the criminal 
classes are represented by persons who never 
had any training in the mechanical arts, it can 
be seen that it means much. 

The superintendent of the public schools of 
Philadelphia two years ago wrote: ‘“The new 
system is the realization of the dream of every 
great thinker and reformer in education, from 
Comenius, Locke and Rousseau to Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, and Spencer. My conviction and action 
in connection with this movement are based upon 
what, in my judgment, should constitute an 
education designed to prepare a human being 
for the social conditions of to-day, and not merely 
for the industrial demands of our time. And 
this must be realized in the public schools, or 
they will fail in accomplishing the ends for which 
they were instituted and are maintained.’? The 
boy who knows how to use tools well, or handle 
an engine, or the girl who can make a garment, 
or prepare a,meal, has obtained a splendid start 
toward both a self-respecting, and self-supporting 
position in the world. 
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By Ency Coteman Caryt, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Fault-Finding. 





N this advanced age when the ‘‘new edu- 
cation’’ with all its fads and fancies has suc- 
ceeded in eradicating from the schools the 
methods in vogue a few years ago, strange 

it seems that ‘‘scolding,’’ that old-fashioned 
and noxious weed, is still to be found in school, 
the child’s garden, its rank growth smothering all 
the finer fibre struggling there. So baneful are 
its effects upon the minds of children in the 
process of development, that I marvel that any 
fine sensibilities can remain where the weed 
grows and thrives. Whenachild is told that 
he is lazy or stupid, or the worst boy in school, 
strange indeed if he makes any effort to rise 
above the level his wise tormentor has made for 
him. 

Imagine if you can a teachers’ meeting or 
grade meeting, where the superintendent would 
say, ‘‘MissS——, I am very sorry, but your 
work is unsatisfactory, and unless you can bring 
it up to the standard something must be done 
to relieve you of the responsibility !’’? or ‘‘Miss 
B——, I found great disorder in your room to- 
day ; we must see a vast improvement if you 
expect to remain with us.”’ 

An open rebuke from a superintendent to a 
delinquent teacher Iam certain is almost un- 
thinkable, and yet how many teachers are un- 
mindful of the sensitive little ones under their 
charge, and how many think nothing of berating 
them for the slighest offence. 

Especially should the primary teacher possess 
a sunny temperament, and a knowledge of child 
nature, for if a child is properly introduced into 
this ‘‘child-garden’”’ with all conditions favorable 
to his growth, there will be but slight friction in 
the more advanced stages. The teacher must 
realize that the little one comes from the nursery, 
where he has reigned supreme ; a veritable tyrant, 
ruling the entire household ; his every wish, law ! 
Then coming into this new atmosphere, he finds 
how his wishes are of no greater importance than 
the desires of forty or more other little ones, and 
until he can adjust himself to these new con- 
ditions a master mind is necessary ; and patiencé 
should be the ruling spirit. When he has been 
taught to think of others, then will the sen- 
sitive plant grow naturally and happily in the 
school room. 

And yet I know a bright little teacher, even 
brilliant at times, who though teaching in the 
lowest primary, seems to have no knowledge of 
child nature whatever; the terrible ‘‘screws”’ 
and ‘‘pot hooks”’ of their making are only terrible 
failures to her, and instead of praising them for 


their first efforts, I have never heard the words 
of encouragement that I long to give whenever 
I enter the room. Could she but know with 
Longfellow, that : 


“No endeavor is in vain, 
The success is in the doing ; 
And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanguished gain.” 


The real teacher should praise every earnest 


screw resemble in anyway a figure ‘‘two.’’ School 
is a place to learn in and every child that makes | 
an effort should receive praise though the result | 
does not realize the teacher’s ideal. 


pose at the end of the grade or quarter, the class 
is behind a few pages of arithmetic, with a few 
examples left unsolved? What then? If the) 
pupils have mastered the principles and learned 
to think for themselves, why drive them beyond 


date in history? What then? Can you, oh, 
exacting pedagogue? Itis not for that alone 
the boy is in school. Teach him to think of 


something in the lesson, don’t mark him zero 
because he doesn’t nae everything. I feel 
very deeply upon this subject for it seems so| 
much easier to blame than to praise; to find) 
fault than to encourage ; to scold than to instill | 
a sweet and sunny atmosphere. 

Not long since I listened to a recitation in 
mental arithmetic. The children seemed a little | 
dull, and the teacher instead of helping by giv- 
ing a few suggestions, seemed utterly at sea, 
along with the scholars. After letting them| 
struggle for some time, she said, ‘‘What is the 
matter with you thismorning?”’ ‘‘I never knew 
you to have such a poor lesson!’? Then in a| 
sort of despairing tone which sent despair to the |} 
hearts of the children, ‘‘Can no one recite?’’ 
and she called upon each one in turn to hear a 
miserable recitatiun from each and all. I won- 
dered why she did not lift them over the mile 
stone, with a word of encouragement at least. 
Thought-transference has its effect upon chil- 
dren as well as upon older minds. Not in this 
spirit would a general lead his men to victory ! 
A relief from this picture was the patient little | 
woman to whom the principal said one day, ‘‘I 
love to come into your room, for I never hear 
you scold. Do your children never need it? 
They are always orderly and fullof work!’ It 
had not occurred to her before that she did not 
scold. Sherather thought she did; but that 
suggestion did her such worlds of good, and if 
fault-finding was necessary it was personally 
conducted, never before the other children. She} 
never allowed one pupil in the room to know 
what she thought of another pupil, so each 
pupil was just as good before his fellows as any 
other one. The boy who would love to be im- 








endeavor, even though it takes weeks to make a) 


Many of | 
the teachers to-day are so blindly intent on get- | 
ting the grade work done that nothing but push | 
‘and drive can in any way interest them. Sup- 


their capacity to accomplish a given number of | 
pages? What if a pupil cannot remember every 


causes and results, and then if he should forget | 


‘| of English gentlemen. 





pertinent never had occasion to act his favorite 
role, and the boy who deserved chastisement 
received it with no other pupil as witness. She 
never attributed disorder to viciousness, but to 
weariness. Instead then of scolding, she would 
say, ‘‘we are getting tired,’’ or ‘‘I fear we are 
nervous’ let us rest a bit, and then they would 
march while fresh air admitted into the room 
and into the lungs gave renewed energy and 
restful nerve. 

Sometimes when she saw the restlessness born 
of weariness coming upon the children, she 
would ask them to close their books, and then 
would tell them some interesting story concern- 
ing the work at hand, till weariness forgotten, 
they would turn to their books with renewed in- 
terest and zeal. Childhood is beautiful! full of 
promise and hope. Happy the teacher who can 
bring out all that is beautiful there, and help in- 
to true manhood and womanhood by doing 
‘faithfully and patiently her little part. 


+ 


Origin of the Names of States. 








| 











JIRGINIA was so named in honor of the vir- 

gin queen, Elizabeth. 
| Maryland was named after Henrietta Maria, 
queen of Charles I. of England. 
| New York, which was formerly called New 
ee rland, was given by King Charles to his 
brother James, Duke of York, as lord proprie- 
tary ; and the name of the province, as well as 
ithat of the town of Manhattan Island, 
thenceforth called New York. 

New Jersey was named in honor of Sir George 
| Carteret, one of the lords proprietary, who had 
won some distinction as governor of the little 
| island of Jersey in the English Channel. 
>| Connecticut takes its name from the Connecti- 
cut River, an Indian name meaning ‘‘Long 
River.”’ 
| Penney lvania—as every school boy can tell 
| you—is ‘‘Penn’s Wood,’’ and the first streets 
laid out in ‘‘The City of Brotherly Love’’ were 
inamed from trees that grew on the spot—Chest- 
nut, Walnut, Spruce, Pine, ete. 

Vermont is named from its Green Mountains 
—verts monts. 

The Carolinas received their names in honor 
of Charles II, of England, who granted the terri- 
‘tory between Virginia and Florida’ to a number 
By a strange coincidence, 
|it had been called Carolina a hundred years be- 
fore by the unfortunate Jean Ribault after his 
king, Charles IX, of France. It is thus doubly 
named Carolina, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 38. ) 


was 





| 





The Pr Pathjinder, published at W Washington, D. C., is 
one of the freshest, brightest and best weekly news- 
papers to be found and as a current topics paper for 
| school use has nosuperior. The subscription price 
|is $1.00a year, but by special arrangement with the 
| publishe rs_we can furnish it one year, together 
with the Norma Insrrucror, at the remarkably low 
rate of $1.20. Should the Question Book, as elsewhere 
offered, also be desired, send $1.49 for the book, and 
both papers. If you wish to examine aspecimen copy 
of the paper write to the publishers for one. 
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By Epna H, Turpin, Antlers, Va. 








Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.”’ 
‘“‘The Poet Laureate of America.”’ 


MATERIAL. 


Required: ‘‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Ta- 
ble.’’ 

Reference : The Professor at the Breakfast Ta- 
ble,’’? ‘Over the Tea-cups,’’ ‘Soundings from 
the Atlantic,”’ ‘‘Elsie Venner,”’ ‘“‘The Guardian 
Angel,’’ Poems. 

Biographical: ‘‘Life of Holmes” by E. E. 
Brown (Lothrop Publishing Co.); ‘‘Oliver 
Wendell Holmes: Poet, Litterateur, Scientist,’’ 
by W.S. Kennedy. We grow closely acquainted 
with the man through his writings, for Holmes’s 
prose and poems are very autobiographical. 


CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS, 


1809. August 29, Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
born at Cambridge, Mass. 

1829. Wrote ‘‘Old Ironsides ;’’ graduated 
from Harvard ; began the study of law. 

1830. Gave up law and studied medicine. 

1831. Published a paper, ‘‘The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table’’ in the New England Maga- 
zine. 

1833. Went to Europe to study medicine. 

1836. Received his doctor’s degree ; published 
his first volume of poems. 

1838. Made Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology in Dartmouth College. 

1840. Married ; began to practice medicine in 
Boston. 

1847. Appointed Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology in Harvard College. 

1852. Delivered lectures on the English Poets 
of the nineteenth century. 

1857. ‘‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.”’ 

1859. ‘‘The Professor at the Breakfast Table.’’ 

1860. ‘‘The Poet at the Breakfast Table.”’ 

1861. ‘‘Elsie Venner.”’ 

1864. ‘Songs in Many Keys.” 

1868. ‘‘The Guardian Angel.”’ 

1874. ‘Songs of Many Seasons.”’ 

1879. A ‘‘Memoir of John Lothrop Motley.’’ 

1882. Retired from the Harvard professorship. 

1885. ‘‘Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson.”’ 

1886. Visited England. 

1820. ‘‘Over the Teacups.”’ 

1894. October 7, died at Boston. 


HINTS FOR STUDY. 


The most genial of our American men of letters, 
reveals himself frankly to us in his writings. 
There should be free reference to his works— 





especially to the volumes of the ‘‘Breakfast Ta- 
ble’’ series,—and a free discussion of the man— 
his personality and opinions. Make special 
study ofhis poems ; some of the finest are framed 
in the charming prose of the ‘‘Autocrat.’’ Con- 
sider, too, his work as a professional man, and 
how his various interests and duties helped and 
how they hindered one another. A constant 
feature of this literature course should be refer- 
ence to authors already studied, in the way of 
comparison and contrast of lives, characters and 
writings. A pleasant exercise is to see what our 
American men of letters have had to say of each 
other—and this is especially interesting in the 
case of Holmes who has paid so many tributes 
in prose and verse to his brother authors. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS. 


1. Why is Holmes called the ‘‘Poet Laureate 
of America? 2. Select the best of his ‘‘occasion- 
al’? poems. 3. Which is better—his prose or 
verse? 4, In which did he excel—wit or humor? 
5. Sketch his career as physician. 6. Select 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
(From Irish’s American and British Authors.) 


from his poems and prose, references to his pro- 
fession and professional work. 7. What idea of 
the man—his face, manner and character—do you 
get from his writings? 8. Sketch the men and wo- 
men who appear on the pages of the ‘‘Autocrat.’’ 
9. Which are your favorites and why? 10. Se- 
lect passages on manners. 11. What do they 
reveal as to Holmes’s own breeding? 12. Select 
from his prose and poems his thoughts about 
old age. Compare with these Whittier’s ‘‘St. 
Martin’s Summer,’? Emerson’s ‘‘Terminus,”’ 
Bryant’s ‘‘Flood of Years,’? and Longfellow’s 
‘““Morituri Salutamus.’’ 13. Quote favorite 
passages. 14. What as to his final rank in 
American literature? 5. By what will he be re- 
membered longest—his poems or prose—witty or 
serious ? 


QUOTATIONS, 


Sin has many tools, but alieis a handle which 
fits them all.—-The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 





There is no friend like the old friend, who has shared 
our morning days, 

No greeting like his welcome, no homage like his 
praise : 

Fame is the scentless sunflower, with gaudy crown of 
gold ; 

But friendship is the breathing rose, with sweets in 
every fold. 

—No Time Like the Old Time. 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift season’s roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea ! 
—The Chambered Nautilus. 

I find the great thing in this world is not so 
much where we stand, as in what direction we 
are moving. To reach the port of heaven, we 
must sail sometimes with the wind and some- 
times against it,—but we must sail, and not 
drift, nor lie at anchor.—The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table. 

Speak clearly, if you speak at all ; 

Carve every word before you let it fall ; 

And when you stick on conversation’s burrs, 

Don’t strew your pathway with those dreadful urs. 
—A Rhymed Lesson. 

The grandest objects of sense and thought are 
common to all climates and civilizations. The 
sky, the woods, the waters, the storm, life, 
death, love, the hope and vision of eternity,— 
these are images that write themselves in poetry 
in every soul which has anything of the divine 
gift.—The Professor at the Breakfast Table. 


Whenever the wandering demon of drunken- 
ness finds a ship adrift,—no steady wind in its 
sails, no thoughtful pilot directing its course,— 
he steps on board, takes the helm, and steers 
straight for the maelstrom.—The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table. 


He who reads right will rarely look upon a 
better poet than his lexicon !—Poetry. 

Truth is tough. It will not break, like a 
bubble, at a touch ; nay, you may kick it about 
all day like a football, and it will be round and 
full at evening.—The Professor at the Breakfast 
Table. 


It is such a sad thing to be born a sneaking 
fellow, so much worse than to inherit a hump- 
back or a couple of club feet, that I sometimes 
feel as if we ought to love the crippled souls, if I 
may use this expression, with a certain tender- 
ness which we need not waste on noble natures. 
One who is born with such congenital incapacity 
that nothing can make a gentleman of him, is 
entitled, not to our wrath, but to our profoundest 
sympathy.—The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

It’s faith in something and enthusiasm for 


something that makes a life worth looking at.— 
The Poet at the Breakfast table. 


Little of all we value here 
Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 
Without both feeling and Jooking queer. 
In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth 
So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 
—The Deacon’s Masterpiece. 
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DR. HOLMES’S BIRTHPLACE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
(From Irish’s American and British Authors,) 


Talk about those subjects you have had long 
in your mind, and listen to what others say 
about subjects you have studied but recently. 
Knowledge and timber shouldn’t be used much 
till they are seasoned.—The Autocrat of the Break- 
Jast Table. 


The way to argue down a vice is not to tell 
lies about it, to say that it has no attractions 
when everybody knows that it has,—but rather 
to let it make out its case just as it certainly will 
in the moment of temptation, and then meet it 
with the weapons furnished by the Divine 
armory.—The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 


Beware of rash criticisms; the rough and 
stringent fruit you condemn may be an autumn 
or a winter pear,.and that which you picked up 
beneath the same bough in August may have 
been only its worm-eaten windfalls.—The <Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table. 


Don’t flatter yourselves that friendship au- 
thorizes you to say disagreeable things to your 
intimates. On the contrary, the nearer you 
come into relation with a person, the more nec- 
essary do tact and courtesy become. Except in 
cases of necessity, which are rare, leave your 
friends to learn unpleasant truths from their ene- 
mies ; they are ready enough totellthem. Good 
breeding never forgets that amour-propre is uni- 
versal.—The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 





| We see that Time robs us, we know that he 


cheats, 
| But we still find a charm in his pleasant 
deceits, 
While he leaves the remembrance of all that 
was best, 
| Love, friendship, and hope, and the promise 
of rest. —Our Banker. 


CRITICAL OPINIONS. 
| President Eliot thinks he wrote poet- 
| ry better because he taught anatorny. 
} We think so too, and that he taught 


| He knew the worth of close application 
2 to his science, and he knew that one 
works best who lets his heart have 
fullest play. We often say of a doctor 
that he succeeds because he has insight, and 
thus that some are born doctors. Dr. Holmes 
had this insight ; he looked not only into the 
wondrous mechanism of the human body, but 
he perceived as a poet does the mingled web 
and woof of the human soul.—J. EF. Hodgdon. 


Holmes’s boyishness means the actual posses- 
sion of such qualities as are attributed to boys 
—rashly sometimes—by loving mothers; the 
perfect simplicity, the confiding trustfulness of a 
nature which has not been soured into cynicism 
and the confident assumption that their own 
happiness implies the general goodness of all 
their fellow creatures. * * * The tenderness 
and simplicity combined were _ irresistible 
passports to admittance. Nobody can be at 
once more feeling and more free from sentimen- 
talism. * * * He is one of the writers who is 
destined to live long—longer, it may be, than 
some of greater intellectual force and higher 
imagination, because he succeeds so admirably in 
flavoring the milk of human kindness with an 
element which is not acid and yet gets rid of the 
nakedness which sometimes makes good morality 
terribly insipid. —Leslie Stephens. 

Holmes himself might object to being called a 
‘Jaughing philosopher ;’’ but he is dead, and we 
need no longer respect his weaknesses. How 
difficult it is to sum up his character in two 








words is shown by the long list of men to whom 
he has been compared. Goldsmith, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Addison, Steele, Sterne, Dr. Johnson, 
Smollet, Hood, Sydney Smith, Hazlitt, Leigh 
Hunt, Cobbett, Dryden, Pope, Moore, Wilson, 
Horace Walpole, Gay, Rogers, Thackery, Mon- 
taigne, Goethe, Lamb, and even Renan have 
been mentioned to describe to the reading public 
the unknown quantity of this great American. 
Holmes was a ‘‘laughing philosopher’’ not only 
because he was ever ready with a joke, but also 
because his whole being was as bright as sun- 
shine. Among the malcontents at the end of 
the century, Holmes’s writings appear like a veri- 
table cantica in praise of happiness. * * * Holmes 
himself has said that he never really hated any 
one. We may believe those who survive him 
that he never caused suffering to anyone. Old 
age is the best test fora philosopher. At fifty 
he chatted pleasantly about old age, at sixty he 
still did not fear it, at eighty he still joked about 
it. Oliver Wendell Holmes died as he had lived 
a ‘laughing philosopher.’’—Professor Keller. 





¢—_—_—_—- 


Old Ironsides. 





Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky ; 

Beneath it rung the battle shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar ; 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more, 


Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe 

When winds were hurrying o’er the flood 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee ; 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea ! 


O, better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave ; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave ; 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale ! 


’ 











OUR LAST OPPORTUNITY IMPROVED. 


It has been prominently announced in the January and February num- 
bers of the Insrructor that the subscription price is fo be increased from 


50 cents to $1.00 a year on April Ist. As many 


it was originally intended to make this increase on January 15th. 
reason for the extension, as explained fully in the January and February 


attention of all teachers. 


friends. 
of our readers will recall 
The 


come subscribers. 








in our power to bring the question of the proposed i increase in price to the 


We have, however, been asking our readers to 


assist us in doing this by bringing it to the attention of their teacher 
They have respondec 
thousands upon thousands of teachers who would not otherwise have 
known of the Instructor have been made familiar with it and have be- 
As this is our last opportunity to speak to you before 


”? 


‘talmost to a man,’ and the result is that 





numbers, was to give a longer and more favorable time in which to sub- 
scribe at the present rate. It does not seem to us that there can be a 
- wide-awake, progressive teacher in America but who would gladly sub- 
scribe before the increase in price if given an opportunity. Neither does 
it seem to us that there can be a pupil fifteen years of age or over who 
contemplates becoming a teacher but who would gladly enlist the services 
of the Instructor if made familiar with it. 





April 1st, we wish to ask that the same effort that you have been putting 
forth be continued through this month. If it is, and we receive any- 
thing like the large number of new subscriptions that we expect before 
April 1st, we shall make an announcement in the April number which 
will delight every friend of the Instructor. ye@"Do not fail to give such 
of your pupils as may be fitting themselves for teachers an opportunity to 


We have done and are doing all | secure the Instructor while it may be had for 50 cents. 


Remember that the privilege of paying two or more years in advance at 50 cents 
year is given. 





This applies to renewals as well as new subscriptions. 
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John Hall, D. D., LL. D. 





pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 

church, New York, tendered his resignation, 

after having served the church as pastor 
for more than thirty years, and on January 23, re- 
considered it at the urgent request of the congre- 
gation. Since this church is the strongest in the 
denomination, and Dr. Hall one of the most con- 
spicuous and commanding figures in the Ameri- 
can pulpit, we give space this month to a brief 
resume of his career and some of the salient 
points of his character. 

John Hall was born at Armagh, Ireland, July 
31, 1829, and is therefore 68 years old. He 
entered Belfast College when thirteen years of 
age. He began to preach as a missionary in 
Western Ireland in 1849. In 1852, he received 
a call tothe First Presbyterian church of Armagh. 
Six years later he became pastor of the college 
church of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin. There he 
built Rutland Square church. During this 
pastorate, by royal appointment he was made 
Commissioner of Education for Ireland. 

His call to the Fifth Avenue church was un- 
sought and quite unexpected. He had come to 
this country as a delegate to the Old School 
Presbyterian Assembly, which met in Cincinnatti 
in 1867. A great revival had taken place in 
Ireland, and they applied to America for aid to 
build churches. To raise money for this spe- 
cific purpose was the main object of his coming. 
Being invited to speak in the Fith Avenue 
church, he accepted and presented the claims of 
Ireland for their consideration. They not only 
gave generously toward this object, but the 
church being without a pastor at the time, the 
Rey, Dr. N. L. Rice having just resigned, they 
invited Dr. Hall to the pastorate. It was not 
until after his return to Ireland, however, that 
he decided to return to America. 

He was installed pastor of the church, then 
located at Nineteenth street, Nov. 3, 1867. Dr. 
Hall soon proved himself a fitting successor of 
the eminent James W. Alexander. Under his 
pastorate the church soon proved too small, and 
in 1875 the present cathedral-like structure at 
the corner of Fifty-Fifth street was erected. It is 
said that while walking down the Avenue one 
day after he had been in the city but a few 
weeks, he strolled into a neighbor pastor’s church 
to look it over. The sexton was dusting and 
putting it in order. Dr. Hall made several in- 


$: DAY, January the 9th, Dr. John Hall, 


quiries about ‘the church, and among other 
things asked about the attendance. The sexton 
said: ‘‘We have always had large audiences, 
but at present they have greatly fallen off, since 





that big Irishman came to the Fifth Avenue 
church!’ Although he did not reveal his 
identity at the time, he has often taken pleasure 
in relating the incident. 

Dr. John Hall is not a denominational leader 
in the sense of holding office, for he has declined 
the office of Moderator of the General Assembly 
more than once. His personal influence, though, 
has been commanding, and on two or three 
occasions, it is said that he has ‘‘saved his 
denomination from what seemed to be a serious 
peril of division.’’ His great power has been as 
preacher and pastor. ; 

His salary has always been $12,000 a year, in 
addition to which are several legacies, one of 
which made by Mrs. R. L. Stuart, was $25,000. 
But since he makes good use of his money, the 
more he has the better. 

John Hall was Chancellor of the University of 
the City of New York from 1882 to 1890. He has 
published several works, among them are, ‘‘Ques- 
tions of the Day,’’ 1873 ; ‘‘God’s Word Through 
Preaching,’ 1875; ‘‘Foundation Stones for 
Young Builders,’ 1880; ‘‘A Christian Home,” 
1883. He has become a part of the life of New 
York, and his influence and service will long be 
treasured as one of the potent powers for good in 
the later years of this century. 





Daniel W. Powers. 





HE recent death of Daniel W. Powers of 

Rochester, N. Y., calls to mind some remark- 
able facts in his career. That he was a million- 
aire does not concern us much. But his steady 
rise in the business and intellectual world, until 
he became one of the country’s great patrons of 
art, entitles his name to grateful recognition, 
and a place among the benefactors of the race. 

Mr. Powers was born in Batavia, N. Y., June 
14, 1818. He was early left an orphan boy, 
without money and was cared for by an uncle. 
At the age of twenty he went to Rochester in 
search of a fortune and began as clerk in a hard- 
ware store. He remained in that store for eight 
years when he went into business for himself. 
He had acquired a taste for banking. In those 
days of ‘‘wildcat’’ money ‘‘city notes,’’ and other 
doubtful mediums of exchange, he found an 
opportunity to start a bank on a small scale in 
a small office on the identical spot where the 
magnificent Powers Block now stands. 

With no political ambitions, Mr. Powers de- 
voted himself mainly to his business interests, 
and the higher interests of the city. He was 
vice-president and director in the Genesee Valley 
Railway, one of the board of managers of the 
Western New York House of Refuge, a trustee 
in the Rochester Industrial school, and also the 
Home for the Friendless, and president of the 
City Hospital board of management. 

When the panic of 1857 crushed so many of the 
country’s financial institutions, and everything 
seemed to be unstable, Mr. Powers came through 





safely. In 1866 when the Ward Brothers failed 
after a run that set the city wild, and suspension 
of all the banks in the city seemed imminent, 
his bank seemed to be the next natural victim of 
public mistrust, but his magnificent resources 
carried him through.- ‘Send me $1,000,000 by 
first express’ he telegraphed to New York as 
Ward Brothers closed their doors on that turbu- 
lent afternoon. Early the next morning his bank 
was besieged by an excited, panic-stricken crowd. 
At 9 o’clock two placards were hung out saying, 
“This bank will remain open until 9 o’clock to- 
night and re-open at 6 to-morrow morning.’’ At 
11 o’clock the express dray drove up with five 
large chests, which were with difficulty borne 
through the crowd. They contained a million 
dollars in small denominations, and one sight of 
that vast pile of money stopped the demand for 
cash. 

Mr. Powers’ great energies and noble qualities 
found a fit expression in the splendid art gallery 
identified with his name throughout the country. 
In extent, adornment and contents it ranked 
among the leading galleries of this country. It 
occupied the sixth and seventh stories of the mag- 
nificent Powers Block and contained the most 
perfect copies obtainable of the old master’s 
greatest works ; the finest original productions 
of the ablest living artists; the most exquisite 
sculpture, and rarest art in general. An exten- 
sive European traveler, Mr. Powers cultivated 
his native taste for the beautiful in famous 
foreign galleries. Collecting pictures became a 
labor of love, a passion of his soul, until he be- 
came willing to make his affluence a common 
blessing. 

Furnished in a style of luxurious elegance, the 
twenty or thirty apartments afforded one vast 
succession of climaxes in effect, from the ample 
reception room with its sumptuousness, to the 
grand salon and its splendors. The visitor could 
wander from room to room, through draperies 
prodigally rich, as if in some dream of Oriental 
magnificence. 

It is a great public misfortune that Mr. Powers 
did not provide for the maintainance of the art 
gallery from his ample fortune. Probably he 
felt that the people of Rochester did not appre- 
ciate it, as he is reported to have said. The 
city might have prevented the loss of the gallery 
by donating a sufficient amount for its support, 
but as it did not, the pictures and works of art 
are being sold and stored, showing that he was 
right in his opinion that there was a general lack 
of appreciation on the part ofthe public. Other- 
wise, it would doubtless have been preventd. 








The Educational Independent, published at Edinboro, 
Pa., is one of the brightest and best papers published 
for supplementary reading. It contains eight large 
pages always filled with interesting and valuable mat- 
ter and is published weekly during the school year. 
Subscription price fifty cents. By a special arrange- 
ment with the publishers we are taking subscriptions 
for it together with the Instructor at 75 cents for both. 
Send to the ne sn for a sample copy of the 
Independent. Elsewhere we make a very liberal offer 
of these two papers and Craig’s Question Book, all of 
which can be secured for $1.24. 
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By D. R. Avassura, Salt Lake City, Utah. 








Drawing Box Shaped Objects. 





N drawing, the method is often taken for the 
| knowledge that enables us to draw, when 
at the best it is only a mechanical aid. 

It isa tool to work with like the pencil, 
only less material. A knowledge of the method 
alone will not enable one to draw, but is an aid 
to the judgment in putting down the facts rightly. 

S 











5 
Wgh 
The object should be placed at least three 
times its height away, and maybe farther. 
MEasurInG.—Procure a box similar in propor- 
tion to Fig. 1 and place it in the above position. 
Hold your pencil at easy arm’s length away ; 
close one eye. Let the upper end of the pencil 
correspond with corner A on the box and with 
your thumb or finger mark corner B as shown 
in Fig. 13. This does not measure the real 
length of line 1, but simply gives a unit of meas- 
ure with which to compare other lines and points. 
In order to learn how to measure make the fol- 





drawing box-shaped objects is as follows: (1) 
Take the nearest vertical line. (2) Find the 
remaining vertical lines. (3) Find the corners. 
(4) Finish. Let us take up this process step by 
step : 

First Step :—Place the box in position as in 
Fig. 1. Draw the nearest vertical line any length 
you wish. This line when drawn becomes the 
unit of measure for all the other lines and points 
in the drawing. The length of this line determines 
the size of the box : if the lineis drawn long the 
box will be large ; if short, small. The length 
of this line has nothing to with the real length 
of the edge it represents. 

Srconp Step :—Find the position of vertical 
line 2 by comparing the length of line 1 with 
the horizontal distance between lines 1 and 2 and 
making the same comparison in the drawing. 
Find the position of line 3 in the same manner. 
Draw the vertical lines 2 and 3 lightly and of 
indefinite length. 

THIRD Step :—To find corner D pass your pen- 
cil horizontally through corner D and note where 
your pencil crosses line 1—that is, how far above 
corner B. Mark this point in your drawing on 
line 1 and from it draw a light horizontal line. 
Where this line crosses line 2 it will mark corner 
D. Find corner F in the same manner and draw 
lines 4 and 5. 

Fourtu Step :—Draw lines 6 and 8 parallel 
with line 4 in the same manner as in the last 
lesson,—by means of the unaided eye. Draw 
lines 7 and 9 parallel with line 5, in the same 
manner. You can prove whether you have cor- 


vertically through corner G and noting where it 
crosses line 7, and then making a similar com- 


may be found by finding how far to the right or 
left or how far above or below it is of given point 





lowing measurements. 





1. Compare the length ofline 1 with the length 
of line 2. Which is the longer? 2. Which is the 
longer, line 1 or line 3? 3. Which is the longer, 
line 2 orline 3? 4. Which is the longer, the length 
of line 1 or the distance between lines 1 and 2? 
This comparison is made by taking the length 
of line 1 and then turning the hand on the wrist. 
Care must be taken when taking this and all 
similar measurements not to let the pencil slant or 
recede in the direction of the receding surface. The 
pencil must be kept at right angles with the arm 
or eye at all times when taking measurements. 
5. Compare the length of line 1 with the dis- 
tance between lines 1 and 3. 6. Which is the 
greater, the distance between lines 1 and 2 or be- 
tween lines 1 and 3? : 
DrawineG THE Box.—The general process of 





in your drawing. In order to learn how to 
measure and draw box-shaped objects work the 
following problems. 

1. Place a box in the position of Fig. 2 and 
draw it. 2. Place a box in the position of Fig. 3 
and draw it. 3. Place a box in the position of 
Fig. 4 and draw it. 

In this position lines 1 and 2 will be of the 
same length and lines 4, 5 and 3 will be hori- 
zontal, Line 3 is found by comparing the length 
of line 1 with the vertical distance between lines 
3 and 5 and making the same comparison in the 
drawing. Corners A and B may be found by 
passing the pencil vertically through corners A 
or B and noting where it crosses line 5. Mark- 
ing this point in your drawing and from it draw- 


ner G in the right place by passing your pencil 


parison in the drawing. Any unknown point 





ing a light vertical line will mark corner A or B. 
4, Place the box is the position of Fig. 5 and 
draw it. 5. Place two boxes in the position of 
Fig. 6and drawthem. 6. Place the boxes in the 
position of Fig. 7 and draw them. 7. Place the 
boxes in the position of Fig. 8 and draw them. 
When drawing two or more objects draw the 
one first that you can see the plainest. This is 
usually the one nearest and nearest the level of 
the eye. 
Fig. 9 shows a method of finishing a book. In 





the following problems finish the books ina 
similar manner, but of course the shade on your 
book will be different. The shades and shadows 
are seen much plainer by lamp light. 

8. Place a book in the position of box 3 and 
draw it. 9. Place a book in the position of box 
5 and draw it. 10. Place a book in the position 
of box 4 and draw it. 
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Figs 10 and 11 are a couple of paper boxes in- 
tended to show different ways of shading and a 
method of finishing up the box after. 

To draw a house, barn, shed, shanty, hencoop, 
tent or similar object look at it as a box witha 
roof on it. 








Has it ever occurred to you that the Insrructor is an 
ideal paper to help and inspire your older pupils who 
are, perhaps, fitting themselves for teachers? Many 
of our subscribers have called the attention of their 
older pupils to the Insrrucror, have recommended its 
use, and thereby have placed in their hands the best 
help they can possibly secure. 
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By Laura G. Justice, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Finger Plays. 


FF HAT the child imitates,’’ says Freebel, 
W ‘the begins to understand. Let him 
represent the flying of birds and he 
enters partially into the life of birds. 
Let him imitate the rapid motion of fishes in 
the water and his sympathy with fishes is quick- 
ened. Let him reproduce the activities of farmer, 
miller and baker, and his eyes open to the mean- 
ing of their work. Ina word, let him reflect 
in his play the varied aspects of life and his 
thought will begin to grapple with their signifi- 
cance.”’ 

Thus does Emilie Poulsson preface her collec- 
tion of finger-plays, which are a delight to chil- 
dren, and a boon to mothers, kindergartners and 
teachers. 

Who has not watched a baby playing with his 
own fingers; or gazing at his ten pink toes in 
wonder? He does not yet realize that these are 
a part of him and the ingenious mother by such 
little plays as The Little Pigs that Went to Market; 
Knock at the Door, Peep In ; Thumbkin, and 
the pretended showing of baby’s nose between 
the fingers after tweaking it, ‘‘attempts to call 
attention to the different parts of the body, and 
stir some premonition of its membered unity.’’ 

The mother goes further, and in Pat-a-Cake, 
and The Church, the Steeple and all the Good 
People,—the little hands show what they can 
do. Laughing and crowing with glee, babies 
delight to have their soft little hands help them 
to talk and express themselves. But instead of 
leaving these fascinating finger-plays on the 
shores of babyland, Froebel and his followers 
have broadened their scope and meaning, adding 
many new and delightful ones to the meagre 
time-worn list, until among them are found plays 
suitable for children from one to eight years old. 

In Miss Poulsson’s collection is found the play 
‘‘All for Baby,’’ which has charmed so many 
baby hearts with its pounding, clapping, tooting 
and its lullaby. And in this same repository 
older children find delight in ‘‘How the Corn 
Grew.’’ This shows how hard the thrifty farmer 
worked to fence in his field, plowing and har- 
rowing until the ground was fit for use. Then 
the farmer hoed the ground and dropped in the 
kernels of corn. There they lay in the earth 
until the warm rains nourished them, and they 
pushed up to greet thesun. The crows would 
have enjoyed a feast, had not the farmer’s gun 
quickly scared them off. So the corn grew until 





1 
the autumn days had come, when with sickles 


sharp they cut it down. Then comes the mill 
wheel which the water turned so fast that the 
millstones in the mill went round and round, 
grinding the corn into meal, and the wheat into 
flour. In the play ‘‘Making Bread,”’ the mother 
takes the flour, sifts it, adds salt, yeast and water 
in proper quantities, mixes them together, and 
covering the dough, leaves it to rise; then 
kneading in more sifted flour, moulds the dough 
into loaves, and bakes in the oven. This 
sequence iscompleted by ‘‘Making Butter.’’ The 
cream is first skimmed from the milk, then 
churned until the butter comes, after which the 
milk is pressed out, and the butter made into 
smooth rolls. Some of the butter is then spread 
upon bread and each child has a slice. 

A mild form of number work is introduced in 
the play called The Counting Lesson : 


Here is the bee hive. Where are the bees? 
Hidden away where nobody sees. 

Soon they come creeping out of their hive 
One! two! three! four! five ! 


Right 
Hand 


Once I saw an ant hill 

With no ants about, 

So I said ‘Dear little ants, 
Won’t you please come out? 


Then as if the little ants 

Left | Had heard my call, 

Hand | One! two! three! four! five came out, 
And that was all. 


Interest in nature and growing things is 
awakened by the game called The Little Plant. 
In this the wee hands seemingly prepare a flower 
bed, sow the seeds, helping them to grow by 
sunshine and rain, until the little roots creep 
downward, and the green plume rises from the 
ground, to grow and blossom in the summer 
hours. Another helpful play is A Little Boy’s 
Walk, which shows how much one may see if 
his eyes are open to all beautiful things. The 
Caterpillar, The Mice, The Squirrel, the Spar- 
rows, Mrs. Pussy’s Dinner, The Pigs, The Hen 
and Chickens, and The Lambs are all plays illus- 
trating the life and habits of the animals and 
birds which all children love. 

Besides the delight these games give the chil- 
dren and their educational value, they are phy- 
sically of great benefit, for they develop many 
unused muscles in the soft hands and lax fingers, 
making them flexible and strong. ‘‘Use gives 
the blacksmith his brawny arm, the musician 
his nimble and flexible fingers, and the thinker 
his power of marshaling at will the battalions of 
his ideas. Disuse takes from the caged bird the 
power of flight, from the sedentary student the 
vigor of his limbs, from the man who indolently 
refuses to think and act, the power of thought 
and action. Pestalozzi struck the keynote of 
educational reform when he wrote in the Even- 
ing Hour of a Hermit: ‘Nature develops all 
the powers of humanity by exercising them ; 
they increase with use.’ ’’ 

The games, suiting as they do the actions to 





force his language by gestures which express his 
thought. This sort of exercise reduces the num- 
ber of aimless motions which children make with 
their hands, and trains them to have a thought 
behind every action. At the table, or upon the 
circle, if a child commences to twirl his thumbs 
or hands, the kindergartner finds out what he is 
trying to represent (sometimes a millwheel or a 
windmill) and all join for a minute or twoin the 
improvised game. Then the idle strumming on 
the table is skillfully turned into playing the 
piano. A merry tune is played, and each child 
keeps time—letting first one finger, then another, 
fall. This may be used to lead the children to 
discriminate between the fast and slow tempo of 
the music, also between the loud and soft move- 
ments on the piano. 

The little finger-plays are a great factor in the 
disciplining of a kindergarten ; they act like oil 
thrown upon troubled waters. All frowns smooth 
into smiles, all faces brighten, all discord is for- 
gotten during these charming littlegames. Often 
when the preceding work has been a trifle diffi- 
cult for the children, or for some reason was pro- 
longed, and the little ones are growing restless 
and tired, one of these merry songs supplies an 
outlet for the surplus ‘‘steam’’ which has gener- 
ated in the childish natures. In a kindergarten 
where the children are seated at two or three 
tables, possibly in as many rooms if space allows, 
it is often impossible to arrange the work so that 
all three sets of children may be ready at pre- 
cisely the same moment to join a general game. 
So these little games are very convenient to use 
in times when small waits are unavoidable in 
large and even small kindergartens. 

In visiting a kindergarten lately, while one of 
the children was collecting and putting away the 
work which had been completed, the rest of the 
children,—incited by one or two who were glory- 
ing in the opportunity to ‘‘show off’ before a 
visitor,—were in a moment transformed into 
noisy little savages. Instead of remonstrating 
or scolding, which is rarely effective, the 
kindergartner with prompt presence of mind, 
started the song ‘‘We’re Neat Little Housekeep- 
ers.”? Instantly all the children joined in the 
song, clapping and singing in as hearty a way 
as they had recently employed in mischief-mak- 
ing. By the time the song was ended the table 
was Clear, the work put away, and all were ready 
to repair to the large room fora game. But 
another tableful of children being slower in put- 
ting their work away, these children were obliged 
to wait a few minutes. Here were ten children, 
with nothing to play with, with restless hands 
and feet, which in spite of all their owners could 
do, would not keep quiet, ten little voices ready 
to burst forth with childish eagerness, each tell- 
ing some wonderful tale a little louder than his 
neighbor. But the ready kindergartner antic- 
ipating this, started the children’s favorite 
Thumbkin game, and immediately Thumbkin, 
Pointer, Tall Man, Ring Man and Little Man 





the words and thoughts, enable the child to en- 


were dancing and singing gleefully. 
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By Freperic M. Gries, University of Chicago. 








Suggestions in Education. 





E have seen that the period of childhood 
is the period of the uniting of the odds 
and ends of impulses of the child into 
the new and fixed combinations or 

habits of the youth. The child, as it were, not 
knowing the talents wherewith he is possessed, 
begins to try this and that to see how it will 
feel, and to see what it will do. And the things 
that naturally he works with, are those of his en- 
vironment—the things he sees, feels and hears 
around him. Thus, the sight of the scissors is 
a suggestion to the boy or girl to start snipping 
or cutting whatever may be in reach; or the 
saw at hand is a sore temptation to the boy to 
use it on the most available thing, whether the 
furniture or the back fence. So every object is 
a stimulus to the child to try the powers unfold- 
ing and developing within him ; we have, in 
other words, the mischief stage in the child’s 
life. We all know how they like to get hold of 
things and make them ‘‘work ;’’ ‘‘to see the 
wheels go round,”’ in other words. 

So the stories the child hears or reads are 
suggestions to ‘‘go and do likewise’ in his small 
way. He reads of the Swiss Family Robinson 
and their tree home, and as some young friends 
of mine have done, he will build a house in a 
tree. Or, he reads ‘‘Two Years Before the Mast’’ 
and forthwith transforms the back shed into a 
ship on a voyage around the Horn. 

From the _. ‘hological point of view and in 
terms of the:. ~ iccircuit, these facts mean that 
the mental imag:. the child gets tend to pass 
over into action corresponding to them. Hence, 
from one point of view, it becomes the problem 
of the educator to present to the child selected 
images. But we see the child’s images are de- 
rived from the things he has around him, in 
action, in art, in story—from his env‘ronment in 
a word ; hence, let the teacher, as the one who 
is to lead the child up into the achievements of 
the present civilization, place in his environ- 
ment those things which both mentally and 
actually represent the best of our culture, and 
his action must as inevitably be influenced by 
them as is a river by its banks. 

That is, with regard to getting an appreciation 
of the world’s attainments in mechanic arts, 
to put the boys or girls where they will 
have access to tools, and material to work 
upon ; where they will see finished results in 
carpentry, architecture, blacksmithing, ete. 
Notice how many inventors spend their younger 
days in and around shops. This, some one 
says, leaves out natural ability in those direc- 
tions ; yes, but even natural ability demands 


these surroundings in order to accomplish any- 
thing. 

So with regard to achievements in intellect, 
to put the children where they may in daily life 
constantly see and know the best in art, science, 
and literature, and appreciation of them and 
ability to use them must follow. And this is in 
general the principle of suggestion—to surround 
the child with those influences which will sug- 
gest and emphasize certain desired lines of action, 
avoiding, as far as possible, the direct control 
through command. We may notice here the 
relation between suggestion and imitation, imi- 
tation being a phase of suggestion where the 
given image is worked out exactly as received, 
while suggestion, being a general term, also in- 
cludes action where individuality modifies the 
response. 

Taking examples more in detail : for instance, 
do you want the pupils to like good literature : 
suggestion is to be used rather than command. 
That is, do not say to the child: ‘‘this work is 
trashy ; you mustn’t read it; read this;’’ but 
rather to have good books at hand and trashy 
ones away ; then to express your liking for this 
or that particular book ; your interest in the 
pupil and the opinion that you are sure he _ will 
like it also. Point out the good passages. And 
suggest having ascene or so from it acted out 
some afternoon, and ask him to note in 
his reading which ones he thinks would be good. 
Reports have been collected by those inter- 
ested in Pedagogy regarding the effect of this 
method on pupils, which go to show that to a 
great degree the position a pupil takes toward a 
subject is determined by the attitude of the 
teacher toward it. That is, grammar, arithmetic, 
history, etc., were interesting or not to the pupil 
according as the teachers took an interest in 
them. In one list 244 pupils reported that their 
dislike of a subject was due to the teacher’s lack 
of interest in it; and on the other hand, 140 
that their casual interest grew into extreme fond- 
ness through the interest and suggestions of their 
teachers. 

Likewise in art. Do you want the children 
to like artistic things? Surround them with 

such in home and school. An inexpensive way 

is to get the photographic copies of the great 
masters. The social settlements are working on 

this plan ; they have -‘‘circulating picture gal- 

leries’’ which they send around to the homes of 
poor people for a period of two weeks or so ; | 
thus they get the images of these pictures in the 
people’s minds as ideals, and soon the crude 
chromos of inartistic pictures are cared for no 
longer ; they drop away of their own weight. 

Look at the Germans surrounded from infancy 

with things musical, they are almost to a man 
lovers of music. 

And so with any subject, say Nature Study. 

Would you have it interesting, first take an in- 
terest in it yourself and then, from your wider 
knowledge make suggestions to the children of 








the countless possibilities for self-realization 


which lie in the subject, and what seemed dead 
and foreign will become alive with interest. For 
instance: make an excursion to collect speci- 
mens of the animals and plants in your vicinity ; 
then let the boys make aquariums and cages, 
etc., and the girls decorate them, and keep your 
captives in the room where the children can see 
how they live. Then have them discover the 
countless provisions of nature for carrying on 
life—such as the ‘‘breathing’’ of leaves—the 
transformation of seeds—the metamorphoses of 
tadpoles and caterpillars, etc. Also let them 
perform experiments on inanimate nature. Let 
them try to press a tumbler top down in a pan 
of water and explain why the water does not rise 
to fill the tumbler. Let them try the ductility 
of glass when heated, or the effects of air pres- 
sure with a siphon, etc. These are but a few of 
the things possible; the teacher can readily 
think of more. ; 

One of the most fruitful realms for use of sug- 
gestion is that of school government. Reports 
of over 100 cases were collected which show that 
the best way to deal with the unruly and mis- 
chievous pupils is not by direct command and 
display of authority, but rather by tactful sug- 
gestions that vary with the cases. The general 
lines followed were to take an interest in the 
pupil ; to trust him ; by word and deed to sug- 
gest that you expect and believe he will act well ; 
To speak of the necessity of self-command and 
the need of an education in these days to the 
man who would amount to anything. If you 
find he has any deep lying ambitions or hopes, 
appeal to them, and above all, do not give up, 
persist in your efforts: 

Those who have time to read will find a very 
valuable article on ‘‘Suggestibility’’ in the Peda- 
gogical Seminary for Dec. 1896. The statistical 
statements of this article are founded on those 
reported there. 








Every Question Answered. 





‘Are the questions contained in Craig’s Question 
Book answered in the same volume?” is a question 
frequently asked by our readers. Yes, every question 
is fully and accurately answered. In preparing this 
book the author selected only the most important 
questions pertaining to each subject, arranged the 
questions on each subject in a separate chapter, and in 
the following chapter these questions are answered, 
the answers being numbered to correspond to the 
questions. As this book covers twenty of the most 
important subjects taught in our Common schools, and 
fully answers all the most important questions pertain- 
ing to these subjects, its great value to teachers and 
pupils preparing to teach will be recognized. It con- 
tains 520 large pages, an aggregate of 8,200 questions 
and answers, is nicely printed on gvod paper, is ele- 
gantly and substantially bound in cloth, and its regu- 
lar price is $1.50 (when mailed $1.64.) Elsewhere 
we offer this book, together with the Insrrucror one 
year, at the remarkably low rate of 98c. This offer is 
positively limited to April lst. Better order at once. 
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Subscribers who are in arrears should pay up at 
Once, remitting for at least one year in advance, be- 








fore the increase in price. 
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AMERICAN ROBIN. 


Length ten inches. Upper parts slate color 

with a tinge of brown. Head black on top and 
sides with white spots around the eyes. Tail 
black with white spots on the tips of some feath- 
ers. Under parts brick-red, except the black and 
white streaked throat and under the tail. The 
robin arrives in full force early in March and re- 
mains until late fall. Nests usually in trees, the 
structure being composed largely of mud and 
sticks. During the breeding season a persistent 
singer. Eggs, a blue-green. Robin is a citizen of 
the United States and Canada. A Ground Glean- 
er, Tree Trapper and Seed Sower. 




















MEADOW LARK. 
Length ten to eleven inches. Upper parts 
marked with brown, gray and black. Head 
striped. Wing feathers nearest body and most of 
tail feathers scalloped with black and gray, but 
the outside tail feathers white. Under parts near- 
ly all yellow, with a black crescent on the breast 
and further back, a flaxen brown, striped. Legs 
and feet flesh color, Resident, but not numer- 
ousin winter. Most of the larks come late in 
March and stay until late fall. Nests on the 
ground in open fields, sometimes in marshes. A 
citizen of the United Statesand Canada. Belongs 
to Guild of Ground Gleaners, its chief work being 
to kill bad insects. A beautiful bird and charm- 


ing singer. 
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RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD. 


Length nine and a halfinches. Male: glossy 
black, except the scarlet shoulders, edged with 
buff. Female: mixed rusty black and buff, with 
dull reddish-orange shoulders—not conspicuous. 
Comes early in the spring and stays late. Loves 
wet places. Note moist and juicy, to match 
nesting haunts. Nest,a thick pocket hung be- 
tween reeds over water or fixed to the upright 
stems ofa bush. A citizen of North America in 
general, A member of the guilds of Ground 
Gleaners and Tree Trappers. , 








BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 

Length seven and ahalfinches. Male: orange 
flame-color, the head, neck and upper half of 
back, black; wings black, edged with white; 
tail black and orange, about halfand half. Fe- 
male: not clear orange and black, but the former 
color much duller, and the latter mixed with 
gray, olive and brown. Feet and bill black. 
Nest, a pendulous, pocket-shaped pouch, swung 
from ends of high drooping branches. A sum- 
mer citizen of the United States, east of the Rocky 
Mountains, north to Canada, traveling to Central 
America for the winter. Belongs to the guilds of 
Ground Gleaners, Tree Trappers and Seed Sowers, 
A beautiful bird and good singer. 
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BLUE BIRD. 


Length seven inches. Upper partsclear azure 
blue. Throatand breast cinnamon or reddish 
earth color. Belly, a dull white. Eyes large, tail 
and wings broad, the former slightly notched; 
bill and legs black. Arrives early in March, 
leaves latein fall. Song, asoft, delicious warble. 
Nests in holes of trees or posts, or in boxes placed 
for his use in gardens. A summer citizen of the 
United States and a citizen of the milder parts of 
our country. A member of the Guilds of Ground 
Gleaners, Tree Trappers and Seed Sowers. 
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WOOD THRUSH. 

The largest of our Thrushes, except the Robin. 
Length about eightinches. Upper parts warm 
brown, like ground cinnamon; reddest on the 
head, shading into olive on the tail. Under parts 
plain white in the middle, but thickly spotted 
with dark brown on breast and sides, Eye ring, 
whitish. Arrives early in May, leaves usually in 
September. Nests usually in woods, though 
sometimes near dwellings. Song, one of, the 
most beautiful of bird utterances; strong, rich 


and varied, with a peculiar metallic quality be- , 
longing to no other bird. A summer citizen of | 


the United States and a Ground Gleaner, Tree 
Trapper and Seed Sower. 
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VESPER SPARROW. 

Also called Grass Finch. Length six inches. 
Upper parts, brown, streaked with dusky ;. some 
bright bay on the wings; breast, yellowish 
white, wings light brown ; two white tail feath- 
ers. Arrives in March, leavesearly in November. 
Found along roadsides and up-lying fields and 
pastures. Nestsonthe ground. Its sweet song, 
with a likeness to that of Song Sparrow, is often 
continued until after sunset, whence its pretty 
name, Vesper Sparrow. A citizen of North Ameri- 
ca, nesting north of the Middle States, A regular 
member of the guild of Weed Warriors, and in 
summer belonging also to the Seed Sowers and 
Ground Gleaners, 
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AMERICAN GOLDFINCH. 


Or Thistle Bird (or Yellow Bird.) Length 
about fiveinches. Male, insummer, bright, clear 
yellow, with a black cap, and the wings and tail 
black, with some white on both. Female at all 
times and male in winter, light flaxen brown, 
the wings and tail as before, but less distinctly 
marked, and no black cap. Nests in trees or tall 
bushes. The American Goldfinch or Yellow Bird 
is not the same as the Yellow Warbler which is 
called Summer Yellow Bird. A citizen of tem- 
perate North America, and a good, happy neigh- 
bor. Belongs to the guild of Weed Warriors and 
is very useful. 
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‘Like a frolicsome lion March comes with a roar, 
And stirs up the weather as never before. 
But the days of old Winter are passing away ; 
His breath becomer feeble ; he stops in his play. 
The brooklets are melting, the winds cease to blow, 
And the trailing arbutus peeps out from the snow, 
While far in the distance the bobolinks sing— 
Tis the Winter’s good-bye and the greeting of 
Spring.”’ 
—Clifford Howard. 


Bird Talks with the Children. 





What a peculiar pleasure there is in finding the very 
first signs of life in all its forms as they appear after 
the coldness, the barrenness, and the silence of the 
winter ! How fair and sweet looks the newly-discovered 
anemone amid its coarse surroundings, and the earliest 
robin song has a glorified sound. 

Who would hunt so eagerly at each return of spring 
hepatica and arbutus, or listen so intently for the song 
sparrow and blue bird, if he were not seeking long lost 
favorites. — Parkhurst. 

HEY are coming, children, coming, coming; 
all our old favorites—robins, blue-birds, 
sparrows and hundreds of other feathered 
friends! From the far south, from far and 

from near, the swift wings are bringing us both 
old friends and new. Every day of March as it 
passes, brings the birds nearer and nearer. We 
shall not talk very much about the birds now, but 
we will take our first spring walk and ‘‘see what 
we shall see.’”? Before we start for the walk, I 
want you to take your note-book and note this 
list of names. It will help you all the spring. 

First, this list of some of the birds which we 
may see from March to June, passing farther 
northward for the summer. 

Fox Sparrows, Snowy Owls, Pine Finches, 
Horned Larks, Snow-Buntings and Shrikes, 
Red Crossbills, Winter Wrens, Juncos and Gold- 
en-Crowned Kinglets, White-Throated Sparrows, 
a few Hermit Thrushes, Blackpoll Warblers and 
Myrtle Birds, Magnolia Warblers, Bay-breasted 
Warblers and Blackburnian Warblers.: 

Second, this list ofsome of the ‘‘coming ones.” 

March to June 1. Robins, Bluebirds, Song 
Sparrows, Purple Grackles, Red-winged Black- 
birds, Meadow Larks, Phcebes, Vesper Sparrows, 
Kingfishers, Y ellow-bellied Sapsuckers, Cowbirds, 
Hermit Thrushes, Field and Chipping Sparrows, 
Wrens (House), Chewinks, Chimney Swifts, 
Brown Thrashers, Whip-poor-wills, Barn and 
Bank Swallows, King-birds, Oven-birds, Wil- 
son’s Thrushes, Wood Thrushes, Blue Yellow- 
backed Warblers, Black-throated Warblers, 
Vireos, Redstarts, Grasshopper Sparrows, Rose- 
breasted Grosbeaks, Baltimore Orioles, Bobolinks, 
Orchard Orioles, Wood Pewees, Scarlet Tanagers, 
Maryland Yellow Throats, Black-throated Green 
Warblers, Hooded Warblers, Cuckoos, Indigo- 
birds, Great Crested Flycatchers, Least Fly- 
catchers and Humming Birds. 

The coming army ! You see what a great one 
itis; great in numbers and beauty, great in 
that it brings only peace and good will and joy. 
We cannot name all the birds, we can scarcely 
hope to see one-half of those mentioned in our 


I know our note books will give us a great sur- 
prise when we see how many birds we have 
been able to see, to name and to know better 
than ever before. The Bird’s Calendar which I 
have made for you may give you a helpful be- 
ginning in your bird-study and suggest to you a 
similar but larger calendar which you may make | 
through the season from real out-of-door ob- 
servation. 

If you have time, I would like you to copy in 
your books or memorize these lines from a poem 
of Wordsworth’s. 

“Tt is the first mild day of March, 
Each minute sweeter than before ; 


The redbreast sings from the tall larch 
That stands beside the door. 


There is a blessing in the air, 
Which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees, and mountains bare, 
And grass in the green field. 


Love, now a universal birth, 
From heart to heart is stealing, 

From earth to man, from man to earth ; 
It is the hour of feeling. 


One moment now may give us more 
Than fifty years of reason ; 
Our minds shall drink at every pore 
The spirit of the season. 
As we walk I will tell you a little story which I 
read a few days ago and which pleased me so 
much, I believe you will enjoy hearing : 


A STORY OF THE ORIGIN OF THE YELLOW BIRD OR 


AMERICAN GOLDFINCH, 


A hemlock and the wind loved a sunbeam. 
The wind was wild and boisterous and she fear- 
ed him. But the hemlock was gentle and hid 
her deep in the cool shade near his heart. There 
the keen wind found her and tore her away by 
force, and many shadows came with her. But 
he could not make her happy for she longed ever 
for the quiet hemlock. 

The sun saw her grief and pitied her. ‘‘She 
shall be free,’ he said. Thus it was that the 
sunbeam became a beautiful golden yellow-bird. 
Of the shadows he wove her a crown and 
tinged with them her wings and tail. Straight 
the bird flew to her home in the hemlock and 
built her nest in his branches. And when the 
wind came and gently swung her nest and sang 
softly to her, she forgave him and ’tis said that 
it was from him that the family of goldfinches, 
whose mother she was, learned their high shrill 
notes and how to trill such soft, sweet music to 
their sun-colored broods. 


FROM MARGARET MORLEY’S ‘‘A SONG OF LIFE.”’ 


‘One who moves always upon the surface of 
the earth, unable to hang suspended above it 
for even an inch of space, cannot conceive of 
what it is to be a bird, with wings.’’ 

‘fAll animals, and plants, too, live on air, but 
their relation to itis commonplace, ignoble, com- 
pared to the relation between the birds and the 
air. One is tempted to assert that birds are air, 
they are so full of it. As the fish swims in the 





through space it has a wing of rare mechanism. 
The bird is concentrated vitality. In no other 
creature is life so like a flame. He seeks in his 
food fuel to feed the flame, and we find him 
eating seeds, the part of the plant where most 
nutrition, most vitality is stored; or he takes 
fruits, the best product of the plant next to the 
seeds ; or he regales himself upon insects, which 
next to himself, contain the fierce heat of life. 
He will not feed upon the grass blades or coarse 
fibres of vegetable life; he takes the heart the 
life of the plant for his food. The bird is so full 
of life that ceaseless activity is the consequence 
and the overplus vitality impels him to violent 
contests with his fellow birds. The sparrow, 
oblivious to everything but the rage that ani- 
mates him, will sometimes allow himself to be 
caught, rather than lect go his hold on his rival. 
The little king-bird will boldly attack and_per- 
sistently worry the eagle or owl. A lion is not 
as fierce as a humming-bird nor as ready to fight 
against odds, 
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‘Space is the dwelling place of the birds and 

color their heritage, and how dreary earth 
would be without them. A world without birds, 
a meadow without bob-o-links, hedges without 
thrushes, skies without swallows, dooryards 
without robins and bluebirds, their color, mo- 
tion, music missing.”’ 
‘‘But this strange, sweet life of the bird is 
different from all else we have considered. It is 
more like our own. There is red hot blood ; 
there is a highly complicated mechanism of 
form ; and more than all, a quick intelligence, 
which places the bird high up in the scale of 
animal life. And the life in the bird’s egg, how 
complete it is; how marvelous the power that 
converts the formless substance into this compli- 
cated living creature.’’ 











For pupils preparing to teach there is no better hel 
than Norma Insrrucror, and teachers who have such 
pupils under their charge could not do them a greater 
service than to call their attention to the INsrructor 
and suggest their subscribing for it. Many of our 
readers are doing this and the result is that large 
numbers of perspective teachers are listed as sub- 
scribers. As will be observed by referring to our an- 


nouncements elsewhere, the 50 cent rate has been ex- 
tended only to April 1st and we suggest that you call 
the attention of pupils likely to be interested to the 
matter at once, in order that they may avail themselves 








list. But when the spring and summer is over 





sea, the bird swims in the air. To propel it 


of the present rate. 
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What Language Lessons Should Accom- 
plish.—II. 





BY SUPT. HENRY G. WILLIAMS, A. M. 





for the first article on this subject. I pro- 

pose in this article to carry the thought a 

little farther and to state specifically a few 
more things language lessons should do for the 
pupil. 

Language lessons should strengthen the rea- 
soning powers of the pupils. The first steps in 
a child’s reasoning are purely inductive. 
‘‘What,’’? and ‘‘Why,’’ and ‘‘How,”’’ are to the 
child the great keys that will unlock caskets of 
treasures whose values are untold. How willing 
superiors should be to answer intelligently the 
earnest questions of the young investigator, or 
at least put the child in communication with 
the means by which he can satisfy his desires. 
Like a little philosopher he proceeds from the 
known to the unknown, making sure of more 
advanced ground by each question. Inference 
is a wholesome process in the child’s mental de- 
velopment. In attempting to answer their own 
questions from proper sources of information, 
children are often led to reason, by laying down 
premises from which their conclusions are finally 
deduced. They thus learn to express their re- 
lated judgments in the form of an enthymeme, 
or complex sentence, containing usually a con- 
ditional. clause. Language training and the 
training of the reason go together. 

Suppose the language lesson be about ‘‘Snow.’’ 
The pupils observe the snow, the fleecy-like 
flakes, their manner of falling, their size and 
shapes, the kind of weather when it snows and 
many, other interesting and essential things. 
They learn to reason thus: “‘If it be warm it 
will not snow ;’”’ ‘‘if the air be moist and the 
temperature slightly above freezing, the flakes 
will be large and will soon melt ;”’ ‘‘heavy snows 
during a cold winter will make the rivers high 
in the spring,” and so on. Many language 


Yt « reader is referred to the January issue 


lessons may be turned into great profit if the 


children are taught to observe the phenomena 
of nature about them and to record their obser- 
vations or to relate them. This will lead them 
to seek the relation of cause and effect in each 
phenomenon. The observation will be much 
improved and the language will be strengthened. 
This is practical correlation. 

Language lessons should be the effective means 
of cultivating the imagination. We must often 
appeal to our imaginations to form mental 
images that shall induce correct concepts of ab- 


sent objects and of objects that can not be known 
by sense-perception directly. Thus the exercise 
of the imagination is often very essential to the 
formation of correct ideas. Not everyone can 
hope tosee the thundering Niagara, but the next 
best thing is to re-combine concepts of river, water, 
mist, gorge, waterfall, rainbow roaring, rapids, 
island, precipice and everything that goes to 
make up the falls and their surroundings, into 
an image that shall as nearly as possible conform 
to the language of the speaker or writer who is 
describing the falls. To call forth the exercise 
of this important faculty children should be_en- 
couraged to write accounts of imaginary journeys; 
attempt to describe objects they have never seen, 
supplying from their imagination and reason 
everything that it seems to them is needed to 
make the description complete and harmonious ; 
write short ‘‘stories,’’ involving the supposed 
acts of known or imaginary persons ; and engage 
in many other oral and written exercises that 
call this faculty into play. 

Language lessons should lead to the correct 
use of language, without reference to the technical 
terms and rules of grammar. Grammar proper 
is for more mature minds than you find below 
the eighth grade. The prime object of language 
training should be to secure expressive language 
rather than merely grammatical language. A 
sentence may be grammatical and yet devoid of 
thought. Reference was made in the first article 
to the correction of ungrammatical expressions, 
Language lessons should abound in opportunities 
for the child to use correctly the words and 
phrases most frequently misused by children 
and adults. Why do children say, ‘‘He don’t 
care,’ ‘It was me,” ‘That is them,’’ etc. ? 
Simply because they hear others use such ex- 
pressions, and because the habit of using the 
correct expressions has not been well planted. 

Language lessons should make composition a 
delight and oral expression an exciting pleasure. 
The word ‘‘composition’’ has choked to death 
many a bright idea. How delighted is even a 
little child to show you what it ‘‘writed,’’ though 
it could not make a letter! How delighted is 
the eight-year-old boy to show you what he 
‘‘made up just as he went !’’ How delighted are 
still older children to show you their reproduc- 
tion stories, and descriptions of their imaginary 
journeys. They love to observe also, and to 
tell what they have observed. This is what is 
meant by making composition a delight. The 
teacher will remember the story of Susie’s com- 
position in one of the school readers. The 
writer well remembers that his first attempt at 
composition at school was on the much-exploded 
subject, ‘‘Perseverance !’’ If teachers would ex- 
ercise a little more care—and common sense— 
in the guidance of pupils as to what to write 
about, and remember that children’s composi- 
tions may be written without subjects, this work 
would become a delight to most children at least. 

To make oral expression an exciting pleasure 
requires about the same directions. Teachers 








should encourage conversational tones on the 
part of their pupils. They should be encourag- 
ed to tell in their own words what they have 
learned or thought about from a lesson or story 
read to them. Recently I listened to a debate 
by pupils of the first and second grades on the 
subject, ‘‘Resolved, That Washington was a 
greater man than Longfellow.’? The debate 
was exceedingly interesting, and the friends 
that each one of these great characters had in 
that school! These little boys and girls did not 
show as much timidity in speaking as the boys 
and girls in the High School in their debate the 
same week. The point is this: Begin early to 
train the children to think, to talk and to write. 
Bellaire, Ohio. 
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Reading. 





MISS ADELAIDE C. LLOYD. 





HE object of teaching is the development of 
the child mind. Each branch of education 
brings into play a different set of mental activi- 
ties: mathematics develops exact reasoning ; 
geography excites latent imagination ; history is 
Pope’s ‘‘proper study of mankind ;’”’ language 
is the grand interpreter between man and man, 
nation and nation, age and succeeding ages ; 
literature, language refined, is the courteous ex- 
change of thought between cultured minds ; 
and poetry, the essence of literature, is the finest 
thought in the fittest language. 

Reading is of two kinds, as some one has aptly 
classified them ; ‘‘silent reading,’’ by which the 
thought of the author becomes the thought of 
the reader, and ‘‘oral reading,’? by which the 
reader transmits the thought of the author to 
the mind of the listener. 

Every practical teacher knows that it is far 
easier to teach the correct pronunciation of a 
series of words and even to elicit the mechanical 
emphasis and inflection of the voice, than it is 
to insure the printing of the proper precept up- 
on the sluggish brain or to stir the inert mind 
to reproduce the concept once formed, and again 
transmit it to language,—the common carrier of 
thought. ‘‘Oral reading,’’? however mechanical- 
ly perfect, is but the voice of a human phono- 
graph, unless the ‘“‘silent reading’ which precedes 
approximates perfection. 

How, then, shall the teacher teach the mean- 
ing as well as the pronunciation and enunciation 
of words? The advancement of the pupils must 
be judged to a nicety. The selection must be 
adapted to the capacity of the class. The limit 
of time both for study and for recitation must 
be considered. During the study period, pro- 
nunciations, definitions, localities and allusions 
should be carefully looked up. A few well 
directed questions at the opening of the recita- 
tion period will be sufficient to bring out the 
main facts of the story in the language of the 
pupils. A free but brief discussion of geographi- 
cal, historical and mythological allusions may 
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follow. Let the work be conversational rather 
than stereotyped question and answer. Follow 
this by the oral reading, permitting the class to 
enjoy the thoughts of the author and the beauties 
of expression without the monotonous round of 
questions concerning place and reason. 

Knowledge of men is the comprehension and 
appreciation of mind by mind; then let the 
pupil ‘‘know the author’ not through some 
brief historical sketch and outside criticism or 
eulogy, but by direct communication with the 
author’s best thought so far as the pupil can ap- 
preciate it. 

For instance, in the study of ‘Evangeline’ 
the following points suggest themselves to the 
thoughtful mind :— 

The vividness of the description as a result of 
careful attention to minute details. 

The clearly drawn characters, each a type of 
the class to which it belongs. The variety of 
place and scenery described. 

The beauty of imagery ; the boldness of simile. 

The heroine — ‘“‘A noble woman, nobly 
planned.”’ , 

The consummate art by which, in a few hours 
the author makes us experience the tragedy of 
a lifetime. 

The pathos of the parting ; the greater pathos 
of the meeting. 

The endurance of nature; the grander en- 
durance of the soul. 

Realizing in some measure the sublimities of 
thought and language in the poem selected for 
his class, the teacher stands before the little 
band in which it is his duty and pleasure to 
awaken the dormant soul ; too often the sleep is 
not the sleep of the healthy growing child-mind, 
but the spirit rests dull and stupefied by the 
wide-spread narcotics of the intellect,—light 
novels and sensational papers. To raise the 
standard of appreciation is the teacher’s work. 

Expressionless faces gaze blankly at the selec- 
tion and the teacher’s heart, if not his face, 
reflects the blankness of that look. 

How shall the teacher bring the beauties of 
thought within the child’s capacity? How can 
he develop that capacity for receiving? He can 
be ready to meet the needs of the case only when 


seen. Connect the subject of drawing with all 
other subjects. Geography,—I hold the sphere 
in my right hand, etc. Color—The white sphere 
can roll, can stand and spin. 

(b) Cube as a whole. 

(c) Cylinder as a whole. 
the same plan as in teaching the sphere. With 
all forms give exercises in arrangements. In 
this way teach: (1) Terms of place—right side, 
left side, right end, left end, on, under, middle, 
center, near together, far apart, touching, etc., 
etc. (2) Terms of size—small, smaller ; large, 
larger. (3) Terms of action—rolling, sliding, 
etc. 

(d) Give term solid as applied to sphere, cube 
and cylinder. 

(e) Surface of Sphere. 
(2) Round surface by touch. 
a-sphere modeled in clay. 

(f) Surface of Cube. 
modeled. 

(g) Surface of Cylinder. Objects like a cylinder 
modeled. In this place teach: (1) Terms of 
surface—round surface, plane surface, curved 
surface. (2) Terms of direction—round and 
round, straight, from left to right, from right to 
left, from back to front, from front to back, from 
top to bottom, from bottom to top. 

(h) Arrangement of different forms in rows—(1) 
By imitation. (2) By dictation. (3) By 
memory. 

(i) Faces of Sphere, Cube and Cylinder. Devel- 
op the term face by touch and by sight. Apply 
the terms round, plane, curved, to faces of 
sphere, cube and cylinder. For drill—faces of 
sphere, cube and cylinder imbedded in clay. 
Names given te imprinted faces. Faces marked 
on paper (use forms.) Names given. Faces 
cut from paper. Names given. 

(j) Shape of Faces, ‘ Tablets, circles, square 
and oblong matched to faces and used in ar- 


In teaching, follow 


(1) What surface is. 
(3) Objects like 


Objects like a cube 


rangements. Develop: (1) Terms of form— 
round like a sphere, round like a circle. (2) 
Terms of shape—circle, square, oblong. (3) 


Terms of position—horizontal, vertical. 

(k) Edges of Sphere, Cube and Cylinder. Develop 
the term edge by touch and sight. Apply terms 
curved and straight to edges of cube and cylinder. 





his own mental picture is clear. For every | 


page, yes, for every line, there is a thought clear | 
Let the teacher’s | 


and distinct of the author’s. 
“silent reading’? be perfect and the author’s 


thought become the teacher’s thought; then, | 
and only then, is he ready to help each member | 


of the class to form a like concept for himself. 


ae 


Outline for Primary Drawing. 








BY E, E. BEAMS, 





(a) Sphere as a whole. Handled by pupils, 
observed, named, actions discovered and drilled 
upon, modeled in clay. 

Pupils should bring objects that are spheres 





and describe other spheres which they have 


Impressions of edges in paper from models. 
Many curved and straight edges pointed out and 
talked about. Arrange tablets ‘‘edge to edge,”’ 
reviewing in the work all known terms. (1) 
Curved edge. Simple exercises teaching pencil 
holding. Recall the circle by exercises in move- 
ment around the sphere, on the edge of the 
cylinder, and in the air. The circle (curved 
edge) drawn. Many circles drawn—in the air, 
on slate and blackboard. (2) Straight edges— 
apply the terms horizontal, vertical, upper, 
lower, left, right, to edges of cube. Represent 
edges of cube by sticks. Develop the term line. 


Draw pictures of straight edges, bringing out 
the terms, horizontal lines and vertical lines. 

(1) Stick laying—by imitation, by dictation, 
by memory, by original thought. 














(m) Reproduction of stick laying in vertical 
and horizontal lines on slate and blackboard. 

(n) Corners of Sphere, Cube and Cylinder. 
Develop the term corner by grasping and hold- 
ing. Apply the term to cube, tablet, table, box, 
etc., etc. By questioning, gain from the pupils, 
outside corners, inside corners, as applied to a 
box or desk, ete. ; face corners as applied to the 
top of a table, face of a cube, etc. Fold corners 
out of paper. Model inside and outside corners 
of box, of desk, of room. Teach terms of loca- 
tion—upper left, lower left, upper right, lower 
right. 

(0) Review thoroughly forms and all .terms. 
Exercises in building and drawing. Study of 
top and front views. 

(p) Teach names of hemispheres, square and 
triangular prism. Model their forms. Model 
like forms. 

(q) Faces of hemisphere, square and triangular 
prisms. Tablets matched to faces. Terms of 
shape learned. Arrangement of tablets. Faces 
drawn. 

(r) Edges of hemisphere, square and triangular 
prisms. Develop the term oblique, apply it to 
edges of triangular prism and use in stick laying 
and drawing. 

(s) Corners, square and triangular prisms. 
Bring out idea of angle. Lay sticks and tablets 
to form different angles. Give names. Draw 
lain angles. Terms parallel, perpendicular and 
oblique applied to faces, edges and lines. 

(t) Review the six solids—(1) By touching. 
Modeling. (6) Forming hollow square. 
By sight. (3) By drawing. 

Reference book for teacher :—Elementary Drawing 


Simplified—Educational Pub. Co., Boston and New 
York. 


(a) 
(2) 








+ 


Questions for Fourth and Fifth Grade 
Pupils. 





1. In what battle was ‘‘Molly Stark’’ the 
watchword ? 
2. Who said, ‘‘I would rather be right than 
be president ?”’ 
3. What vice presidents became presidents ? 
4, What battle was preceded by prayer? 
5. What presidents died in office? 
6. Who drafted the Declaration of Independ- 
ence? 
7. How many presidents served two terms ? 
8. What battle was fought after peace was de- 
clared ? 
9. Who was ‘‘Poor Richard ?”’ 
10. What three presidents died on the 4th of 
July? 
11. When was the pacific railroad opened ? 
12. What is the Monroe Doctrine ? 
13. What are ‘‘State Rights ?”’ 
14. Where is Mason end Dixon’s line? 
15. Who composed Washington’s cabinet ? 


A supply of sample copies of the INSTRUCTOR 
will be sent to any reader who will distribute them 
|among teacher friends. They may be glad to 
| make the INSTRUCTOR’S acquaintance, 
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A Bad Beginning, but a Good Ending. 





MARGARET EYTINGE, 





March came in like a lion, 
With a terrible growl and a roar, 
And the naked trees trembled and shivered, 
And the sea-waves fled fast to the shore ; 
And old Winter came back for a moment 
To start the north wind on a blow ; 
And the breath of the lion froze white on the air, 
And his mane was all covered with snow. 


Weeks passed and the snow-flakes had melted, 
And the wind grown too weary to shout, 

But March was still grumbling, when lo! a wee flow’r 
From a tiny green mantle peeped out. 

“Oh, what is the use,’’ said she, gently, 
“Of being so dreadfully cross ? 

I have three little sisters so frightened at you 
They are hiding away in the moss. 


*‘And the buds of the trees are still ling’ring 
In the boughs, for they fear to burst forth, 
And only two birds, of the host that went South 
Last autumn, have dared to come North. 
Do smile once or twice ere you leave us, 
And the hearts of the timid ones cheer, 
For believe-me, dear March, it is better by far 
To be thought of with love than with fear.”’ 


As she paused, March was shaking with laughter, 
‘“‘Why, you elf-bloom, you pale little thing, 
Where got you the courage a lecture to give 
To the rollicking son of the Spring ? 
But you’re right, pretty one, and to show you 
There are other months worse than I am, 
Here’sa smile of the very best sunshine,my dear!’’ 
And he turned and went out like a lamb. 
—The Ball of the Vegetables. 





Artie’s ‘‘Amen.’’ 





PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE, 





They were Methodist twain, of the ancient school, 
Who always followed the wholesome rule 

That whenever the preacher in meeting said 
Aught that was good for the heart or head, 

His hearers should pour their feelings out 

In a loud ‘‘Amen”’ or a'godly shout. 


Three children had they, all honest boys, 
Whose youthful sorrows and youthful joys 
They shared, as your loving parents will, 
While tending them ever through good and ill. 


One day—’twas a bleak, cold Sabbath morn, 
When the sky was dark and the earth forlorn— 
These boys, with a caution not to roam, 

Were left by the elder folk at home. 


But scarce had they gone when the wooden frame 
Was seen by the tall stove-pipe aflame ; 

And out of their reach, high, high, and higher, 
Rose the red coils of the serpent fire. 


With startled sight for a while they gazed, 

As the pipe grew hot and the woodwork blazed ; 
Then up, though his heart beat wild with dread, 
The eldest climbed to a shelf o’erhead, 

And soon with a sputter and hiss of steam, 

The flame died out like an angry dream. 








When the father and mother came back that day— 
They had gone to a neighboring church to pray— 
Each looked, but with half-averted eye, 

On the awful doom which had just passed by. 


And then the father began to praise 

His boys with a tender and sweet amaze. 
‘Why, how did you manage, Tom, to climb 
And quench the threatening flames in time 
To save your brothers, and save yourself ?”’ 
“Well, father, I mounted the strong oak shelf 
By the help of the table standing nigh.” 
“And what,’’ quoth the father, suddenly, 
Turning to Jemmy, the next in age, 

“Did you to quiet the fiery rage ?’’ 

“I brought the pail and the dipper too, 

And so it was that the water flew 

All over the flames, and quenched them quite.”’ 


A mist came over the father’s sight, 

A mist of pride and of righteous joy, 

As he turned at last to his youngest boy— 

A gleeful urchin scarce three years old, 

With his dimpling cheeks and his hair of gold. 

“Come, Artie, I’m sure you weren’t afraid : 

Now tell me in what way you tried to aid 

This fight with the fire.’”? ‘Too small am I,’’ 

Artie replied, with a half-drawn sigh, 

“To fetch like Jemmy, and work like Tom ; 

So I stood just here for a minute dumb, 

Because, papa, I was frightened some ; 

But I prayed, ‘Our Father ;’ and then—and then 

I shouted as loud as I could, ‘Amen.’ ”’ 
—Harper’s Young People. 





+ 


The True Story of Little Boy Blue. 





CARLOTTA PERRY. 





Little Boy Blue, so the story goes, 
One morning in summer fell fast asleep, 
When he should have been, as every one knows, 
Watching the cows and sheep. 


All of you children remember what 
Came of the nap on that summer morn ; 

How the sheep got into the meadow-lot, 
The cows got into the corn. 


Neglecting a duty is wrong, of course, 
But I’ve always felt, if we could but know, 
That the matter was made a great deal worse 
Than it should have been ; and so 


I find, in my sifting, that there was one 
More to blame than little Boy Blue. 

I’m anxious to have full justice done, 
And so I know are you. 


The one to blame I have found to be, 
I’m sorry to say it, Little Bo-Peep ; 

But you will remember, perhaps, that she - 
Had trouble about her sheep. 


Well, little Bo-Peep came tripping along, 
The sheep she tended were running at large ; 
Little Boy Blue sat singing a song, 
Faithfully minding his charge. 
Said Little Bo-Peep : “‘It’s a burning sh#me 
That you should sit here from week to week. 
Just leave your work, and we’ll play a game 
Of—well, of hide and seek.”’ 


It was dull work, and he liked to play 
Better, I’m sure, than to eat or sleep ; 

He liked the bloom of the summer day ; 
He liked—he liked Bo-Peep. 


And so, with many a laugh and shout, 

They hid from each other—now here,now there; 
And whether the cows were in or out 

Bo-Peep had never a care. 





“T will hide once more,’’ said the little maid ; 
‘You shall not find me this time, I say,— 
Shut your eyes up tight !’”,—(Boy Blue obeyed.) 

“Under this stack of hay. 


“Now, wait till I call,” said Miss Bo-Peep, 
And over the meadows she slipped away, 

With never a thought for cows or sheep— 
Alas! alas! the day. 


And long and patiently waited he 
For the blithesome call from her rosy lip. 
He waited in vain—quite like, you see, 
The boy on the burning ship. 


She let down the bars, did Miss Bo-Peep— 
Such trifles as bars she held in scorn— 

And into the meadows went the sheep, 
And the cows went into the corn. 


By and by, when they found Boy Blue 
In the merest doze, he took the blame. 

It was very fine, I think, don’t you? 
Not to mention Bo-Peep’s name. 


Thus it has happened that all these years 

He has borne the blame she ought to share. 
Since I know the truth of it, it appears 

To me to be only fair 


To tell the story from shore to shore, 
From sea to sea, and from sun to sun, 
Because, as I think I said before, 
T like to see justice done. 


And, whatever you’ve read or seen or heard, 
Believe me, children, I tell the true 

And only genuine (take my word) 
Story of little Boy Blue. 


——__4+—_____. 


The Beautiful Soul. 





The homeliest man in Township Ten 

(And we had any number of homely men), 
The homeliest man in all the range, 

And, I guess, in the State, was Jonas Strange. 


His nose was snub, and his beard was red ; 
He had no hair at all on his head. 

One eye was cross, the other was wall ; 

’T was really a wonder he saw at all. 


And yet, in spite of his looks so bad, 
The very kindliest ways he had ; 

He talked to all with the sweetest grace, 
With always a smile on his ugly face ; 


And his queer, green eyes, that seemed as if 
Over his nose had had a tiff, 

Would twinkle and shine, with light so blue, 
As if his beautiful soul shone through. 


For all of us boys he had kind words ; 
He fed the dogs and he fed the birds ; 
Whenever he found a cat astray, 

He’d take it home if it took all day. 


I used to wonder what God would do 

With a man so homely, and yet so true. 

Would he teach that sharp,cracked voice to sing? 
Could he fit his crooked back with a wing? 


Would he mend his nose and straighten his eyes 
In the wonderful day of the glad surprise ? 

I pondered it over, and thus made out 

To tell our teacher all my doubt. 


“‘O Robby,”’ he said, ‘‘I feel quite sure 
’Tis only the soul’s good deeds endure ; 
And as for poor old Jonas Strange, 
I think in heaven he’! find a change. 
So God may manage, I’ve no doubt, 
By turning the old man inside out.’’ 
—G. I. Cervus in Youth’s Advocate. 
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Good-Bye. 





Good-bye, good-bye, old Winter gray ! 
Your reign is fairly over ! 

We’ll gladly change your snow and ice 
For fresh green grass and clover ! 


Just for your comfort, Winter gray, 
We hope you will remember 

With how much joy we welcomed in 
Your chilly, grim December ! 


But ah ! the green and radiant hills! 
The meadows, freshly glowing ! 
The streams, imprisoned for so long, 
So gayly, gladly flowing ! 
We mean to be polite to you, 
And shake your hand at parting ; 
But dear old Winter, gray old Winter, 
Don’t delay your starting. 
— Youth’s Companion. 
ee eee 


Where Are the Old Times ? 





O, the old school exhibitions! Will they never come 
in 


? 

With the good, old-fashioned speaking from the girls 
and boys so plain ? 

Will we ever hear old ‘‘Iser,”’ with its rapid roll and 
sweep, 

And, ‘‘Pilot, ’tis a fearful night; there is danger on 
the deep ?’’ 

Sweet Mary doesn’t raise her lambs like Mary did of 
old ; 


Their fleece is not ‘‘as white as snow ;”’ they’re wan- 
dering from the fold. 

The boy upon the ‘‘burning deck’’ is not one-half so 
fine ; 

He was not born ‘‘at Bingen, at Bingen on the Rhine.”’ 


The girls don’t speak in calico, the boys in cotton jeans; 

They’ve changed the old-time dresses long with the 
old-time scenes ; 

They smile and speak in ancient Greek, in broadcloth 
and in lace, 

And you can’t half see the speaker for the collar round 
his face. 


O, the old school exhibitions ! 
more ; 

The old schoolhouse is deserted, and the grass has 
choked the door ; 

And the wind sweeps round the gables with a low and 
mournful whine, 

For the old boys “‘born at Bingen, at Bingen on the 
Rhine.” —Selected. 


They’re gone for ever- 
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Wounded and Waiting. 








From early morn till evening gray 

The battle stern, through all the day, 
Rolled its bloody tides along, 

?Mid roar of gun and noise of song ; 

But, wounded, on that hard-fought field, 
A soldier lay with broken shield. 


O! it was grand, that battle wild ! 
Stirring the soul, as soldiers filed 

With cheer and shout to battle van— - 
A hero bold, I ween, each man ; 

But helpless, weak, our soldier lay 
With wound and broken blade that day. 


Yes, yes! ’twas grand! as hand to hand 
In fiercest charge each at command 
Leaped to the thickest of the fight 

Till fell the shadows of the night ; 

But all that day, with breaking heart, 








The bugle called the charge again, 
With quick response they swept the plain ; 
The battle-tide rose high—higher, 

Thrilled each soul with heroic fire : 

See !—the wounded brave tries to rise, 
Falls !—and now with broken heart he lies. 


Yes! day most sad, and grief most keen, 
That e’er to soldier comes, I ween, 

When wounded, weak, with battered shield, 
He waits while comrades march a-field, 

And yet his burning, loyal heart 

Longs in the fight. to take its part. 


So on the broader field of life, 

Where rolls the tides of fiercest strife, 
Harder to wait, indeed, by far, 

Than march ’mid thrilling scenes to war, 
Wounded and waiting on the field, 

With broken sword and shattered shield. 


And yet, while tears unbidden start, 

Wrung from a sad and aching heart, 

A sweet voice comes—surely from God— 

“Ye too, serve well, under My rod, 

While waiting, wounded, on the field, 

With broken sword and battered shield.” 
—D. R. Lowell in Christian Advocate. 





In Little Folks’ Eyes. 





How strange it would be if the pixies came down, 
And set up a shop in the midst of our town ; 

And sold to us spectacles, through which the guise 
Of all things would seem as in little folks’ eyes. 


In little folks’ eyes, oh, what dreams will come true! 
How long is a lifetime! What things one will do! 
How wealthy one is with a purse of small size ; 

For pennies are dollars, in little folks’ eyes. 


How easy it is from all danger to flee 

To a harbor of safety on somebody’s knee ! 
How quickly soft kisses and low lullabies 
Will clear away trouble in little folks’ eyes. 


Such wee clouds of darkness make everywhere night ; 
Such wee glints of sunshine make everything bright ; 
And birthdays come slowly, for time seldom flies 
But crawls toward the future, in little folks’ eyes. 


What a great world of singers we’d have before long 

If these magical glasses were sold for a song ! 

Oh, clowns are so funny and sages so wise, 

And hearts are so honest in little folks’ eyes ! 
—Selected. 


_——+—__—. 


Charity. 





“Charity suffereth long and is kind ;” 

“It thinketh no evil,”’ ‘‘beareth all things ;’’ 
“Ts not puffed up,’’ ‘‘never seeketh her own ;”’ 
The first of all graces, it standeth alone 

In the love it bears and the joy it brings. 


“Charity never faileth,’’ never can: 

“Though prophecies may failand tongues may cease.”’ 
“Though knowledge vanish”’ as it sometimes may, 
And all that we cherish fade and pass away, 

Of charity there still shall be increase. 


Immortal virtue ! thine excelled worth 

Our creature minds can scarcely comprehend, 
But this we know, if charity should fail, 

Nor faith nor prayer could then for us avail ; 
Pardon and peace on it alone depend. 


A multitude of sin it covers o’er ; 
O may its mantle on us ever fall ! 
“And now abideth faith, hope, charity—”’ 
A unity most beautiful—‘“‘these three, 
But charity is greatest of them all.” 
—Northern Christian Advocate. 





The wounded soldier took no part. 











The Days and the Year. 





What is the world, my own little one ? 

Our world belongs to that clock, the sun. 

Steady it spins ; while the clock beats true 

Days and seasons for me and you. 

And tick-tick-tock ! goes the mighty clock, 
While time swings on below, 

Now left—now right ; now day—now night, 
With a tick-tock to and fro. 


The pussy-willow in coat of fur ; 

A sweet pink rose in the wind astir ; 

A maple leaf with a crimson blush : 

Then falling snowflakes and winter’s hush— 

While tick-tick-tock goes the mighty clock, 
And the world swings on below, 

Budding—blowing ; shining—snowing— 
With a tick-tock to and fro. 


A little song when the heart is glad, 
A little sigh when the way is sad ; 
Whether the shadows or sunbeams fall, 
Sweet rest and dreaming at last for all, 
While tick-tick-tock goes the mighty clock, 
And the world swings on below, 
Smiling—sighing ; singing—crying— 
With a tick-tock to and fro. 


So this is the way, my own little one, 

Our world belongs to that clock the sun, 

And the hand that somewhere keeps the key 

Is the same that holdeth you and me. 

While tick-tick-tock goes the mighty clock, 
And the world swings on below, 

Now left—now right ; now day—now night, 
With a tick-tock to and fro. 

—Harriet F. Blodgett in St. Nicholas. 


Jack Frost. 





HANNAH F, GOULD, 





The Frost looked forth on a still, clear night, 

And whispered, ‘‘Now I shall be out of sight ; 

So, through the valley, and over the height, 
In silence I’ll take my way. 

I will not go on like that blustering train, 

The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 

That make such a bustle and noise in vain ; 
But I’ll be as busy as they !”’ 


So he flew to the mountain, and powdered its crest. 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
With diamonds and pearls ; and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake, he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The glittering point of many a spear 
Which he hung on its margin, far and near 

Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went to the window of those who slept, 
And over each pane like a fairy crept : 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 
By the morning light were seen 
Most beautiful things! there were flowers and trees, 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees ; 
There were cities,and temples, and towers ; and these 
All pictured in silvery sheen ! 


But he did one thing that was hardly fair : 
He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare, 
“Now, just to set them a-thinking, 
I’ll bite this basket of fruit,’’ said he ; 
“This costly pitcher I’ll burst in three ! 
And the glass of water they’ ve left for me, 
Shall ‘tchick’ to tell them I’m drinking !’’ 
—Child Life. 
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The Swing of the Pendulum in Education. 








L. SEELEY, PH. D., PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGY, NEW 
JERSEY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
N education, as well as in politics and religion, 
| we Americans afe extremists. Weswing from 

one extreme to another. Ithas come to be 

almost a proverb in national politics that at the 
congressional election succeeding the election of 
president, the party opposed to him will be vic- 
torious. Iam not writing a political essay, nor 
am I making prognostications as to the complex- 
ion of our next national congress ; I am simply 
using a well-known historical fact to illustrate 
the educational lesson that I wish to draw. 

Nor have we to look at national politics alone 
to find cases in point. I have known New York 
state to cast a majority of fifty thousand for one 
party and the very next year cast a majority of 
one hundred and ninety-three thousand for the 
other party. Indeed, I do not know but an even 
quarter swing of the pendulum was recorded only 
last year in that state. These great upheavals, 
‘and slides,’’ as they are sometimes called, are 
very common throughout our country. Without 
doubt they indicate a very national characteristic, 
a characteristic which is produced partially, at 
least, by practices in our school. 

I doubt if any one would claim that such up- 
heavals are an indication of stability of govern- 
ment. Laws are passed at one session of our 
legislatures and promptly repealed at the next. 
Three times within the last half a dozen years 
great and vital changes have been made in our 
tariff, which have destroyed confidence, seriously 
interfered with business, and left us still quite 
uncertain as to the future. Of course no one 
will deny that the sooner bad laws are repealed, 
and the sooner the ‘‘rascals’’ are ‘‘turned out’’ 
the better. But Iam pleading for more con- 
servative action which will prevent the bad laws 
from ever being made and the ‘‘rascals’’ from 
ever being chosen. 

The same disposition to go to extremes shows 
itself also in religion. Many a man goes to ex- 
tremes in sin, thinking that sometime some great 
overwhelming force will overtake him which will 
turn him entirely around and then he will 
abound in rightousness. We all have known of 
some such cases as this where the whole current 
of a bad life has been turned by the power of 
the spirit of God, and that life has become as 
earnest for good as it has been for evil. But 
such men are apt to be spasmodic in their relig- 
ious lives, living under a high state of religious 
activity while under especial stress and easily 
falling away when that stress is removed. I 


doubt whether such christians are as useful as 
those who have not sunk to such depths of in- 
iquity nor risen to such ecstatic heights, but 
have lived steady and consistent lives, never go- 
ing to either extreme, but daily serving their 
God and their fellow men because it is a part of 


Americans are 


apt to misjudge the religious life of the German 
people because it lacks the outward demonstra- 
tions with which we are accustomed. They go 
to neither of the extremes above mentioned. 
But I am able to testify, after most intimate con- 
nection with the inner life of Germans, in their 
homes, in their churches, and in their business 
relations, that they believe and practice true 
Godliness with sincere faith and charity. I do 
not contribute money therefore to send mission- 
aries to convert the Germans. ‘‘By their fruits 
ye shall know them,”’ said the Great Teacher, 
and measured by that standard, we could learn 
lessons from them. 

A few years ago we had a crop of temperance 

lecturers whose chief qualifications were the 
depths of drunken degradation through which 
they had passed. Now, I do not believe that 
one needs to have been a drunkard to be a tem- 
perance man, nor do I believe that a man is a 
better temperance man because he has been an 
inebriate and has reformed. 
Other illustrations might be given to show the 
tendency of the American people to extremes. 
I have enlarged thus fully because I wanted to 
call attention to this weakness in our system. 
It is the duty of the school to look beyond its 
own narrow limit, and not only to prepare the 
children for right lives, but also to study the 
evils of society and seek to correct them. It is 
the school master who won the victories of Prus- 
sia and who is preparing France to win hers. If 
the American republic shall rise to the fullness 
of its opportunities, it will be because the school 
master has been abroad and has understood and 
measured up to his responsibilities. But there 
are extremes in our educational practices which 
I think it will be profitable for us to study. 
Young teachers will hardly believe some of the 
things that I describe, but the older ones can 
easily appreciate the argument because they re- 
member the history. 


SPELLING. 


A few years ago there was a cry that went 
through the land: ‘‘Down with the spelling 
book.’’? The old practice of learning columns of 
words from the spelling book and the accompany- 
ing definitions was justly condemned. The defi- 
nition was often as meaningless to the child as 
the word defined and no attempt was made to 
make either intelligible tothechild. Theresults 
were unsatisfactory and the good spellers were 
only those who had a ‘‘knack’’ at spelling. 
Even these were not to be relied upon when it 
came to the almost sole use of spelling, namely 
the written expression of thought. The old- 
fashioned spelling school was a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the boys and girls to get together and 
have a good time, but it did not make good 
spellers. The friends of reform (and reform was 
sadly needed) urged that the child must learn to 
use the words he needs and these words were to 
be selected from his reading book, his geography, 


L practice. 


pedagogical principle, which at once appeals to 
every thoughtful teacher. But still our pupils 
are poor spellers. The remedy is not a complete 
success. We have gone to the farthest extreme 
and parents criticise the schools because their 
children are poor spellers, while teachers are - 
obliged to admit that the results are not all that 
we hoped for. Of course there are many more 
subjects taught now than were taught in the old- 
time school, but with our better teachers and 
equipment, with improved methods ofinstruction 
more may justly be demanded of the present 
than of the old school. I think we must admit 
that the abolition of the spelling book was a mis- 
take. Many schools have recognized this and 
have reinstated it ; not, indeed, to its old place, 
but as a supplement to the spelling taught from 
every subject of the school course, in every 
written exercise. The child will not get enough 
spelling from incidental work, but must be drilled 
in that as in every other subject. He must not 
be taught to spell the, to him, meaningless words, 
but must secure a much wider vocabulary than 
the incidents of his school work furnish, and 
there are well-arranged spelling-books that offer 
him just such a vocabulary. 


OBJECT LESSONS, 


Who among the older teachers does not re- 
member the ‘‘object lesson craze?’ It istrue 
that the teaching of a quarter of a century ago 
was singularly destitute of concrete illustrations, 
and that but little was done that was in harmony 
with the first law of mental development, that of 
sense-perception. The instruction was hard and 
dry, requiring but little pedagogical knowledge 
or skill. Indeed, the dearth of trained teachers 
made such a method necessary and any one who 
could hold the large boys in check might be en- 
gaged to ‘‘hear’’ the lessons and ‘‘keep’’ school. 
But the first institution to catch the spirit of the 
‘‘New Education’’ was the Oswego Normal School, 
and this school became widely celebrated for its 
‘object teaching.’’ All honor to that noble in- 
stitution for the inspiration it has given to 
American education and all honor to its revered 
principal, the late Dr. E. A. Sheldon, for the 
pioneer work he did in stimulating higher ideas 
and in introducing modern ideas into our schools. 
Every Oswego graduate went forth to preach and 
practice the use of objects in teaching children. 
I must say that many of those graduates were 
imitators rather than thinkers, and that their 
faith was grounded on the example set by their 
teachers in the practice school rather than on 
fundamental principles. That led them into 
serious errors without their being able to find 
their way out. Nevertheless they were the 
means of a great forward step in educational 
The Oswego movement was not anew 
theory, as Germany had been using this idea for 
half a century, but it was new to us. But we 
learned the lesson superfictally as we do many 
lessons from other countries. And so it was ob- 
jects, objects, objects, and nothing but objects. 








their meat and drink to do so. 





his history, etc. Without doubt this is a sound 
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In teaching the number six, the teacher brought 
in beans, and corn, and marbles, and blocks, and 
splints, and fruit, —anything and everything that 
could be put into the children’s hands. It is 
now understood that a vital error was made in 
this practice, for the attention is divided and dis- 
tracted by the many objects. A psychological 
principle was violated, for every particle of at- 
tention given to the color of the object, to the 
taste of the apple, to the desire for possession, is 
just so much attention withdrawn from the pur- 
pose in view, which is to teach the number six. 
And so the introduction of many objects defeats 
the very end, in part at least, for which they 
are used. 

We are swinging back again from this extreme. 
Is not, then, the conservative position the correct 
one, namely to use concrete illustrations when 
they are needed for the best presentation of a 
lesson and to abandon them when they are no 
longer necessary ? 

USE OF TEXT-BOOKS. 

The old method relied upon the text-book and 
what we have said about untrained teachers ap- 
plies equally as well here. Buta few years ago 
the cry was ‘‘Throw out the text-book.’’ Be- 
cause they had been abused, it was claimed that 
they should not be used. Teachers were forbid- 
den to have a text-book in the class, no books 
were placed in the hands of the pupils in some 
subjects, and work was outlined without refer- 
ence to text-books. We swing again to the 
opposite extreme of the old method. But it was 
found that the work lacked coherence, that it 
was not steady and progressive, in a word, it was 
like a chain some links of which are sound and 
others weak, some are of steel and others of sand, 
and some indeed, in which the chain is broken in 
many places so that there is no connection between 
its parts. And so we have come back again to 
the use of text-books, making them our guide, 
our servant, and not our master. Thus teacher 
and pupil and parent have some criterion of 
progress, while the teacher draws from them 
what inspiration they possess, but is not hindered 
from drawing also from other books, from life, 
and from his own knowledge and experience. 

I might cite other examples in our school 





practice to illustrate the swing of the educational 
pendulum. Take the expulsion of the Bible 
from the schools in many states, a result ob- 
tained a few years ago by those who were eager 
to prevent sectarianism. But if the signs of the 
times indicate anything, it is that a mistake was 
made and that our schools must return to a 
proper recognition of God. Then we have the 
kindergarten, the child study, the elementary 
science craze, and many others. Now all ofthese 
possess good in themselves,—let no one think 
for a moment that I do not believe in all of them ; 
but I do not recognize that our educational sys- 
tem revolves around any one of these. Each 
has its place and some time or other will settle 
into that place in our school system. 

We are gradually approaching the truth, and 
if we must go first from a present bad practice 
to its extreme before that bad practice can be 
corrected, then by all means go to the extreme. 
But do we need to do this? We have found that 
the other extreme is an error also, though per- 
haps not as bad as the original one, and our 
schools suffer thereby. They give ground for 
the charge of ‘‘fads,’’ which charge, though often 
unfounded, has an element of truth in it. I 
think two factors in our educational practice will 
prevent our going to extremes and at the same 
time secure to our schools a healthy stimulus of 
progress and an investigation into whatever is 
new. These factors are: (1) a knowledge of edu- 
cational principles, which will enable us to de- 
termine what is true and what is false and there- 
fore to adopt the one and avoid the other. 
(2) A more thorough examination of the merits 
of a new theme before either endorsing or reject- 
ing it. We try too many things after a super- 
ficial knowledge of them. Let us weigh and ex- 
amine each new theory from all sides most care- 
fully, and if it stands the test of such examin- 
ation, measured by educational principles, let us 
not hesitate to introduce and defend it. Thus 
our schools will not swing forwards and _back- 
wards, gaining a little each year it is true, but 
every movement will be steadily and strongly 
forward, never to recede from the vantage ground 
gained. Such a conservative course will disarm 
critics, give courage to the teacher, be a great 


blessing to the children, exert a powerful influ- 
ence on our national character, and gain the 
confidence of all. 





The Mice and the Campers’ Bedding. 





BY KATHERINE E. ABBOTT. 





H ! Ah ! Squeek, squeek, —’eek—’ eek—’k ! I 
wonder if those campers thought themselves 
very wise when they stowed away that bedding 
in this old tick ? How very hard they must have 
worked to get such a big bundle to swing in the 
air! I presume they fastened it with the wire 
because they thought we poor little mice could 
not slide down such slippery stuff. 

Oh well, we can undergo a few difficulties for 
the sake of having some of that beautiful wool 
for nest lining! See here, Mr. Rat, you just see 
if you can make a leap from the floor to the 
corner of that nice, fat bundle and then run 
along to that little opening, crawling in very 
quickly. Oh! you are afraid! All right stay 
on the floor where you are! I do not need your 
help. 

I’m sure I thank those kind people for leaving 
the bundle so near the floor, or otherwise I fear 
I could not accomplish my work. Here goes,— 
I’ll be cautious at first—Oh, what a leap! There 
I told you I could do it, but I can truly say my 
poor little heart does beat dreadfully ! 

Oh, what beautiful, beautiful wool and how 
nice for a nest! I think it safer to carry some 
over there to that nice little dish closet if you 
are not too lazy to gnaw a hole for me to crawl 
through, Oh, you can’t, Mr. Rat, very well, I 
am able to do it myself, men are so very lazy ! 

There, I think there is enough for a good 
home and I'll leave the rest for some other 
mouse family. Only the other day I heard Mrs. 
Short Tail saying that her bedding was growing 
very scarce. 

Thus it happened that a party of merry 
campers found their bedding very much dis- 
turbed when they returned to their camp after a 
year’s absence. In the dish closet they found a 
beautifully made nest the result of the hard 
labor of Mrs. Mouse. 











Are You Interested in Self-Improvement ? 


Every teacher who can answer the above ques- 
tion in the affirmative must be interested in any 
method or system which will enable her to better 
her qualifications. | There are thousands of 
young teachers who feel that they must teach 
yet donot feel that they can afford to stop study- 
ing—to stop growing, as it were. It is for the 
assistance of just such teachers that the Ameri- 
can Correspondence Normal (conducted by the 
publishers of the Instructor) was organized and 
is maintained. Through this institution any 
teacher can secure a thorough Normal education, 





at her own home, by merely devoting spare time 
(Saturdays, evenings, etc.) to the work, and 
without interfering with her duties as a teacher 
in the slightest degree. All instruction is given 
by mail, and the system has been so thoroughly 
developed that our students claim to accomplish 
even more than when attending school. It is in 
no sense an experiment as may be inferred from 
the fact that it has been in operation nearly nine 
years, has given instruction to about 20,000 
teachers and students preparing to teach. It is 
owned by and is under the personal manage- 


ment of the publishers of the Insrructor, which 
will, perhaps, be sufficient guarantee of its reli- 
ability. The cost ($5.00 for each term of thir- 
teen weeks) is but little if any more than would 
be expended each week if away from home at- 
tending school. This rate is, however, altogether 
too low for the service rendered, consequently 
it is to be increased to $8.00 on the 6th day of 
April next. It istherefore important that all in- 
terested should enroll at once. See description 
elsewhere in this paper or send for our catalogue, 
It is sent free to all who ask for it. 
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By Anna lL. Moors, Madison, Wis. 








The-Crust of the Earth. 





directed toward suggestions for lessons which 

may be used to develop the powers of the 

pupils in the observation and description of 
those forces of nature which have made the 
earth what it is at present, and which are still at 
work modifying its conditions. 

It seems wiser to direct the attention of young 
children to those phases of geography which they 
can observe for themselves, and incidentally, to 
such phases of political and commercial geog- 
raphy as are the legitimate outgrowth of physio- 
graphical circumstances. It is in comparatively 
recent times that the relations which exist 
between the physiography of a country and its 
political form, its commercial importance, and 
its development of civilization have been suf- 
ficiently considered. The preservation of the 
integrity of the Chinese Empire throughout so 
many centuries was, without doubt, due ina 
great degree to its boundaries by high mountain 
chains and to the fact that much of the territory 
back of these ranges was of a barren or semi- 
barren nature ; while seaward no nation of any 
numerical strength was near enough to warrant 
an invasion from that direction. The success 
of the Japanese in the late war between Japan 
and China, the building of the trans-Siberian 
railway by the Russians, and very recently the 
attempts of Germany and France to gain a com- 
mercial foothold in the ‘‘Flowery Kingdom,”’ 
are destined to change completely the political 
map of Asia. The American Book Company 
have recently published two books which will be 
of great interest to the teacher in view of the 
new interest which is attachingto Asia. ‘The 
Story of Japan’’ by Mr. Edgar M. VanBergen, 
gives an account of the early development of 
Japan as believed by the Japanese, including 
much thatis mythical. ‘‘Carpenter’s Geograph- 
ical Reader—Asia,’’ by Mr. Frank G. Carpenter, 
is an excellent description of the countries of 
Asia and their inhabitants. Mr. Carpenter’s 


|: THE preceding papers attention has been 


book will aid both teachers and pupils to compre- 


hend the causes which are bringing about this 
change in Asia. He shows that the application 
of modern inventions ; the application of steam 
and electricity to transportation purposes and 
the transmitting of messages, have served to over- 
come the difficulties imposed by the physio- 
graphical conditions of the country. 

In India the outbreak of the tribes has forci- 
bly reminded us of the scenes of the ‘‘Great Muti- 
ny’’ of forty years ago. Then ' telegraph wires 


were cut and it was impossible in some in- 
stances to summon assistance. In the recent 
outbreak the possibility of sending messages with- 
out wires, and the use of the heliograph in trans- 
mitting messages from one post to another, were 


* | of the greatest advantage to the British com- 


manders. 

The teacher should bear in mind, and use 
every opportunity to impress upon the pupils, 
that the development of towns and cities, of in- 
dustries, of commercial routes, is not a matter of 
accident, but in every case is due to those con- 
ditions which foster such enterprises. Each 
town affords some illustration of this point, and 
when the pupils, as is usually the case, are 
gathered from various parts of the country, their 
individual information upon such subjects may 
be drawn out to the great benefit of all concerned. 
With older pupils it is well to assign a topic to 
each member of the class for research. The 
teacher should have this well in mind before 
taking up the fascinating subject of the crust of 
the earth. 

It was formerly considered that the interior of 
the earth was a molten mass below a crust of 
varying thickness. The principal reasons for 
this belief were the action of volcanoes, of hot 
springs or geysers, and the fact that the temper- 
ature of the earth increases steadily as the depth 
increases, as observed in mines and the water of 
artesian wells. It is now thought that while the 
temperature at a distance of a few miles from the 
surface is sufficiently great to melt rocks, this 
condition is prevented by the immense pressure 
of the crust. 

As the earth gradually becomes cooler the in- 
terior shrinks, thus causing the crust to wrinkle, 
something as the skin of an apple which is be- 
ing dried wrinkles. The wrinkles take different 
forms, as chains of hills, ranges of mountains, 
or a gradual elevation or subsidence of portions 
of the earth’s surface. 

In ‘‘The Realm of Nature,’’? Dr. Hugh Robert 
Mill, extension lecturer of Oxford University, 
England, has a very interesting chapter upon the 
crust of the earth. In the United States, Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons publish this book. 

Dr. Mill says: ‘‘Geologists class as rocks all 
substances which occur on or in the crust of the 
earth and have not been recently formed by the 
decay of living creatures. Thus the term rock 
includes soil, sand, stones, etc., but not bones 
nor dead leaves. Mineralogists recognize about 
800 different minerals, most of which, however, 
occur in very small quantities. Many new kinds 
of minerals result from chemical change brought 
about by the absorption of water, of oxygen, or 
by the formation or removing of some product.’’ 
In general, rocks are classified as igneous, those 
‘that have solidified from a state of fusion or 
have been thrown out by volcanoes. The way 
in which igneous rocks occur, whether poured 
out as lava on the surface or forced as intrusive 
sheets between bends of other rocks, greatly in- 





fluences the part they take in determining the 





scenery of a country. Sedimentary rocks result 
from the consolidation of sediment deposited in 
lakes or on the margin of the sea. Changes are 
produced by heat, pressure and earth move- 
ments, so that it is difficult in many cases to de- 
cide the origin of rocks. It is convenient to 
classify all such doubtful cases as metamorphic 
or changed.’’ He proceeds to indicate how 
some of these changes are effected. ‘‘Limestone 
subjected to heat under pressure crystalizes and 
forms marble ; a bed of clay under similar in- 
fluence is altered into slate. The temperature 
of rocks deeply buried under a mass of new sed- 
iment is greatly raised, and, as the pressure of 
the upper layers is extreme, changes of chemi- 
cal composition and of structure are necessarily 
produced.”’ 

It will be easily seen that such chemical 
changes determine the character of the soil of 
any given locality ; this determines the character 
of the vegetation ; so that the growth of forests, 
the production of the various grains and fodder 
plants are pre-determined by the peculiarities of 
the local formation ofthe earth’scrust. In Italy 
the metamorphosis of limestone into marble has 
determined the occupation of the quarrymen as 
well as developed the art of thesculptor. In the 
Black Forests of Germany iron mining is the 
principal occupation of the peasantry, while in 
parts of Polish Austria salt mining, as in Cracow, 
is their main reliance; again near Syracuse, 
N. Y. salt is found in the form of salt springs. 
Anthracite coal is found in comparatively few lo- 
calities, while oil is found in quantities near the 
mines of both anthracite and bituminous coal. 

The great wrinkles of the earth’s crust—the 
mountain ranges, themselves the result of the 
movement of the crust, play a most important 
part in the further development of it. We have 
seen their influence upon the rainfall and as 
protection from the winds. Their effects upon 
the surface of the earth through erosion is incal- 
culable. In our own country the denudation of 
the Appalachian system shows that these ranges 
are far older than are those of the Rocky Moun- 
tain system. The ranges afford other instances 
of modification of the earth than those which 
have been previously mentioned. They afford 
room for pasturage and for forests; they 
give impetus to streams,—a factor of far 
greater importance before the adaptation of steam 
power to manufacturing purposes than now, and 
for some reason, not fully understood, they seem 
to be a laboratory or a storehouse for the various 
minerals which most contribute to the growth of 
civilization. 








Our Combination Offer, which enables our readers to 
secure Norma Insrructor, the Educational Independ- 
ent and the Pathfinder each one year, together with 
Craig’s Question Book (prepaid) all for $1.64, is one 
that every teacher should accept. It gives you the 
three best papers,in their respective classes, published, 
together with an excellent and much needed’ book,and 
all for less than half the regular price. 
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Every reader of the Instructor is invited to become 
its local agent. Sample copies and terms cheerfully 
sent on application. 
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The Spirit of the School Room. 





M. V. O'SHEA, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





yawning is contagious ; when one person 

in acompany begins the others usually 

follow. A story is told of a famous orator 
who was one evening delivering his best oration 
beforea large audience. Soon after he began he 
noticed that half of his audience were yawning, 
and he gained the impression that they were not 
at all interested. He was utterly at a loss to 
know how to account for it since heretofore this 
oration had won the applause of all people who 
had heard it. Happening to glance toward the 
rear of the platform, however, his eyes fell upon a 
statute of a yawning god and at once the explana- 
tion of the strange conduct of his audience be- 
came clear to him. When we are with people 
who are joyous and happy, we unconsciously re- 
spond, ‘and laugh and are merry ourselves. So 
if we are in the presence of those who are sorrow- 
ful or gloomy, we cannot avoid feeling depressed. 
Every one must have had the experience that 
being in a company of persons who are weeping, 
he finds himself weeping also, without any suf- 
ficient cause other than that he is simply re- 
sponding reflexly, we might almost say, to the 
conditions of his environment. 

We have here a great psychological law that 
is of vast importance in all the affairs of ‘daily 
life, and especially in the training of children, — 
the law of suggestion. It is a fundamental 
principle of our psychic life that unconsciously 
we imitate the physical expressions of the per- 
sons and even the things in our environment ; 
and reproducing the expressions awakens with- 
in us characteristic thoughts and feeling which 
usually accompany or originate them. Thus 
when we either consciously or unconsciously put 
ourselves into the attitudes of weeping, feelings 
of sorrow or grief are aroused to a greater or less 
extent. Soifwe voluntarily assume the out- 
ward manifestations of happiness and joy, we 
find ourselves throwing off in some measure at 
any rate the burden of gloominess and depres- 
sion. The old adage that one should whistle to 
keep up his courage is founded upon profound 
psychological laws which runs through all the 
concerns of life. 

It may readily be seen why this should be so 
when we consider that the mind and body are 
80 closely related that whatever affects one must 
make a corresponding impression upon the 
other. When one is angry the face, limb and 
body must of necessity reveal what is taking 
place within; the muscles become tense, the 
hand clinched, the lips set, and the whole per- 
sonality assumes an aspect of defiance, or of ag- 
gression. Ifnone-of these physical expressions 
are present the emotion of anger cannot be felt 
very deeply. On the other hand, when one 
takes upon himself these physical evidences of 
anger, he feels the accompanying emotion arising 


fy ve one has doubtless observed that 


the experiences of actors, and he has found that 
just in proportion as tragedians reproduce com- 
pletely the expressions of violent emotions in 
their characters they really take on those feel- 
ings themselves. Some distinguished persons 
have been obliged to abandon the stage because 
of the influence which their acting was having 
upon their own mental life. 

The application of this law in teaching is very 
far-reaching. A highly organized, nervous 
teacher in the presence of a group of children 
will impart her own expressions, and conse- 
quently her own feelings to them very readily. A 
person visiting a number of school-rooms to 
study the effect of personality upon pupils will 
have it impressed upon him very deeply that 
the most important factor in determining the 
control of the school room will be the physical 
expressions of the teacher,—not what she says, 
not the rules which she has laid down for the 
government of the school, not her theories as to 
how children should conduct themselves; but 
simply her personality, which includes the tone 
and pitch of the voice, the expression of the 
face, the manner of moving about the room, the 
character of her gestures and so on. Let any 
one attending a lecture notice the unconscious 
effect of an intense speaker. If he is continually 
in movement, if his gestures are made with 
clinched hand, his voice strained, his body rigid, 
one cannot listen long before feeling constrained 
himself. Perhaps he will find himself imitating 
the expressions of the lecturer; certainly if he 
remains long enough he will observe a tendency 
to do this. Soitis in the school-room ; chil- 
dren are unconsciously responding to the ex- 
pressions of the teacher, and if she be fatigued 
she will soon breed the same unhappy thing in 
her pupils. When she is intense her children 
become like her, and this means that energy is 
being spent uselessly. There may be occasions 
for intensity in the school-room, but this surely 
should not continue all the time. One will be 
certain to find a fatigued class of pupils, and 
hence a dull and disorderly school, where there 
is a teacher of the type described. 

There has a belief grown up in our midst that 
the measure of a teacher’s success is determined 
by the amount of noise which she makes in the 
school-room. Many people feel that enthusiasm 
is indicated by a great deal of activity of voice 
and body. But true enthusiasm never expresses 
itself in noise. It is always controlled and well 
balanced. The most enthusiastic teacher is 
ofttimes the one who is the quietest ; who sits 
while she teaches, at least for a part of the time ; 
who can remain perfectly tranquil at times and 
control her school without uttering a word. I 
think it would be safe to say that no one ever 
secures order by continually demanding it, by 
exhorting pupils to be quiet. Rather, control 
must be suggested ; pupils must feel it uncon- 
sciously in the composure and quietude of the 
teacher. I remember in my early school days 








within him. Mr. William Archer has studied! one teacher who had the reputation of keeping 


the noisiest school ever taught in the district, 
and I see the explanation of it very clearly to- 
day. He was ceaselessly promenading around 
the school-room with a heavy step, shouting at 
the top of his voice at the class reciting, and at 
the pupils in various parts of the room who were 
supposed to be preparing their lessons. I recall 
very vividly how great a temptation it was in 
that school to do disorderly things; it seemed 
to be in the atmosphere. I recollect that evil 
things were contrived by pupils during the reign 
of that teacher that I never heard of before or 
since in any school-room. 

On the other hand, there may be too little ex- 
pression on the part of the teacher, the face may 
be inexpressive and the whole personality may 
suggest gloom and depression. Such personal 
characteristics will have as harmful effect upon 
pupils as those of the opposite extreme. Mo- 
notony tends to lull one into slumber. This 
may be observed in the effect upon the mind of 
the ticking of a clock, or the beating of waves 
upon the shore, or the whistling of wind through 
the trees. This principle is illustrated also in 
hypnotism, wherein a subject is put into a state 
of revery by a monotonous stroking of the fore- 
head, or by appealing to some of the other senses 
in a monotonous repetition of stimulations. So 
if the teacher is too inexpressive she will not 
awaken the minds and emotions of her children, 
and they will seem dull and heavy. There will 
be some, too, who will grow restless and seek to 
break away in disorderly outbursts from such an 
influence. Many adults find themselves discon- 
tented and in a measure uncontrolled upon a 
cloudy, dull day, and there seems to be a 
psychological law illustrated by these phenomena 
which we have but little understood as it relates 
to the life of the school-rcom. 

In discussing the spirit of the school-room, 
one must not neglect to speak of the subject of 
discipline in promoting dullness and disorder. 
It has been my experience that those teachers 
who are most rigid in discipline, seeking to re- 
duce everything to mechanical order, and who 
consequently must devote a great deal of at- 
tention to matters of deportment and who of 
necessity must nag children overmuch about 
their conduct,—in such school-rooms there is 
really more disorder than in others where a 
larger amount of individual freedom is granted 
pupils. I have intimated in previous articles 
that a young child requires a great deal of 
activity in order that body and mind may de- 
velop normally, and that the physical may be- 
come a ready instrument of the mental. Lively 
thought and feeling must find an outlet through 
the muscular mechanism, and all genuine teach- 
ing must allow for abundant physical expression 
on the part of pupils. But all this activity 
should relate to the work of teaching and not to 
something external or incidental. All actions 
in the school-room which are not related to the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 
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By Exxa Jacoss, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Bees. 





LIFE IN THE HIVE. 





Last month’s article was devoted mainly to the de- 
scription of the Honey Bee (Apis Mellifera), so we will 
now consider chiefly the life in the hive. 


S WAS previously stated, there is only 

one queen or perfectly developed female 

in each hive. Queen is rather a mis- 

nomer, as hers is by no-means an absolute 

monarchy, for she has to obey the will of her 

subjects, nor does her position entitle her to ease 

and luxury, on the contrary she must and does 

. work very hard. Mother bee is really the most 

appropriate name, forshe is the mother of a 
numerous progeny. 

As there are three kinds of bees, so there are 
three kinds of rearing cells, prepared by the 
working bees to receive the three kinds of eggs, 
and there is never a mistake or confusion about 
it. First the queen bee lays the eggs in the 
small cells to produce the workers, then she 
passes on to the larger cells from which drones 
will issue. Only a few royal eggs to produce 
queens are laid. The royal cells are much 
larger than the others and are usually fastened 





a, Queen Cells. 6b, Workers Cells. c, Honey Comb. 


at the outer edge of the piece of honey comb. 
They are a very different shape, much resembling 
an acorn or an inverted thimble. The mother 
bee moves rapidly from cell tocell. She usually 
lays more than 300 eggs per day, and some 
have been known to exceed 2,000 on a warm, 
bright day. If an egg is deposited carelessly or 


dropped outside, the nurse bees lift it carefully 
into its proper place in the cell. The eggs are 
bluish white in color and are about one-twelfth 
of an inch long. In three or four days they 
hatch into worm-like larvee with no feet. The 
nurse bees come now and feed these larvae for 
five days when they will eat no more. Then 
they are put back into the cells and are sealed 
up. The metamorphis is somewhat similar to 
other insects. The larve spins a silken case for 
itself. The spinnaret is near its mouth. Then 
the larvee changes gradually to a pupa, and in 18 
days if it is a worker or 24 days if it is a drone, 
the case is broken and out comes the perfect bee, 
but rather more helpless than is usual among 





















































Eggs, Larva and Pupa. 
insects, so the nurses come again, and stroke it 
and pet it and feed it until in a couple of days 
it is strong and self-dependent, and if a worker 
it is ready to become a useful member of the 
busy community. 

When the new queen bees are to issue from 
their cells matters are not so peaceful and quiet 
in the colony. The royal eggs have been de- 
posited at intervals of a few days so there is the 
same difference in the time of their maturing. 
As soon as the first princess is ready to visit the 
world she tries to get out of her cel] and makes 
a peculiar pecking noise which sounds like ‘‘off, 
off.’? Then the old queen becomes very rest- 
less and agitated for she knows that it may fore- 
tell the end of her sovereignty. She tries to get 
at the royal cells and kill off all the princesses, 
but the other bees will not permit this; they 
gather round her and keep her closely guarded 
day and night, while she chirps and chirps in 
an answer to the princess’ ‘‘off, off.’? Some- 
times this piping is continued for several days. 
Usually, however, if it is a good season and the 
bees have greatly increased in numbers, the hive 


has become too full and then the bees will de-: 


cide toswarm. The honey gathering ceases for 
a few days, sentinels are sent out who come and 
report to the queen, then on some fine day when 
all is favorable, for they will not leave the hive 
in bad weather, thousands of bees gather round 
their queen, leave the hive with her and fly off 
to start a new colony. This is called swarming, 
and is an important factor in the life of the hive 
and an important factor to the owner of the bee 
hives. The bees will go toa branch of a tree, 
an old vine or bush near by and will hang on 





in clusters. They lock themselves upon each 


other, keeping the queen protected in the centre 
of this strange living ball. Bees rarely sting 
while swarming. 

The owner of the apiary, who has been cog- 
nizant of what has been happening, will now 
place a hive near where the bees are swarm- 
ing and brush them carefully down upon a 
white cloth near the new hive, into which he 
has put an attractive piece of honey. He is 
very careful to be sure that the queen is 
there ; and if all goes well the bees take kindly 
to their new home and at once begin to build 





a. Swarming. b. Hives. 
If by any chance a swarm should leave without 
the queen or loses her they will wander aimlessly 
around and either die or else return to their 
old hive. 

After the swarm has left the first hive, a new 
queen bee is allowed by the other bees to come 
out of her cell. As she issues forth the bees 
come up to her, touch her, stroke her, and pay 
homage to her, seeming proud of their new 
sovereign. Ina few days more a new piping 
begins from the next royal cell, the new young 
queen answers it and seems very nervous. She 
has no sisterly love, she recognizes only the 
“survival of the fittest’? and that self-preserva- 
tion is the first law of nature, and she wants to 
kill off her rivals. Ifthe bees decide on a sec- 
ond swarm they will depart with the new queen 
in the same manner as the first swarm left, but 
if there are not enough bees to do this, there is 
a peculiar change of tactics, for they allow their 
queen to go from cell to cell and kill off her 
quasi rivals, then work is begun again in the 
hive, the queen takes her marriage flight in 
company with the males or drones and then 
settles down to her legitimate work of laying 
eggs. She is never allowed to leave the hive 
but twice, once on her wedding journey and 
once again when she leads a new swarm away. 

If by accident a second queen is allowed to 
come forth, a battle royal is commenced be- 
tween the rivals which the other bees watch 
eagerly, but in which they never participate. 
The queens approach each other furiously and 
fight savagely, for they fight for life as well as 
sovereignty. Finally oneisstungtodeath. This 
is the only occasion on which the queens use 
their stings,for they can always be handled with 
perfect safety. 

(ARTICLES ON BEES CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. ) 








Please observe that on April 6th the A.C.N. 





tuition rates are to be increased to $8.00. 
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By Mary C. Partringr, Augusta, Maine. 








Cork. 


HAT was the first general use made of 
W cork? Not for bungs and _ stopping 
bottles as one might think. It is true 
that Horace speaks in one of his odes 
of using cork in a wine vessel, but as a sub- 
stance it was known to the Greeks and Romans 
when the household vessels had too large 
mouths to be stopped in this way. It was not 
until the seventeenth century, or after the manu- 
facture of glass vessels with smail necks, that 
cork was generally used for stopping bottles. 
The most ancient use which has been recorded 
was as floats to nets, for soles beneath the feet 
and domestic purposes quite unlike those to 
which it is now applied. 

Cork possesses qualities which fit it for a great 
variety of uses. Its properties are compressi- 
bility, elasticity, imperviousness to water and 
almost to air, lightness, strength and durability. 
Its lightness and durability recommend it for 
life-buoys, belts and jackets, for the construction 
of life-boats and other devices to save life from 
drowning. It is used for hat-linings and soles 
of shoes because of its non-conducting qualities. 
It is valuable in making artificial limbs, for 
pommels in leather dressing and lining boxes 
and cases. Chips and cuttings are ground and 
mixed with different materials, which form, 
when applied to a canvas backing, very service- 
able floor-cloths. The coarser bark and inner 
parts of the tree are used in tanning. 

The tree which produces this useful substance 
is a species of evergreen oak, which grows in 
Europe, Africa, Spain, Portugal and some of the 
southern states of our own country. The outer 
bark is very rough and coarse and is only suited 
to rustic work or tobe ground. The under layer 
by annual additions from within gradually be- 
comes a thick, soft mass. When the tree is 
about fifteen years old the first stripping takes 
place and the process may be repeated every six 
or eight years, thus yielding a fresh supply of 
cork as soon as time has elapsed sufficient for 
the renewal of the suberose layers by the living 
parts within. 





injure the tree, but on the contrary, the quality 
of the cork improves and the tree thrives and 
yields for one hundred fifty years and upwards. 

The cork is removed from the tree in sections. 
Two encircling cuts are made, one near the 
ground, the other near the main branches with 
The curved pieces 


longitudinal dividing cuts. 





This process of stripping does not | 





.|are taken from the tree and flattened by pressure 


under heavy weights after having been soaked 
in water or slightly heated over a fire. 

The cutting and shaping of corks used for 
stopping bottles is now done by machinery, 
but for many years the work was done by hand, 
because it was necessary that the cutting blades 
should be kept very sharp. A machine has 
been invented by which a perfect arc is cut by a 
keen edged knife which is constantly whetted 
on an attached hone which instantly sharpens. 





+ 





Sponge. 





S WE look at a sponge we see a yellowish- 
brown mass of light weight, porous, elastic 
and composed of rather firm but flexible 

fibres interwoven in the form of cells and meshes. 
We know sponges are used for many domestic 
purposes, the finer qualities for the bath and 
toilet, the coarser for washing carriages, paint, 
etc. In surgery the sponge is almost invaluable 
because of its softness, porosity and property of 
imbibing liquids. Itis also used asa filter, as 
stuffing for mattresses and the finer kinds are 
burned and used medicinally. 

Although sponge seems to be such a common 
and well-known substance, it has been a sub- 
ject of intense interest and study to naturalists, 
whose knowledge of it is still fragmentary. Only 
within a few years has it occupied a fixed place 
in the animal kingdom. The supposition that 
it was a vegetable growth was for a long time 
disputed and is now quite generally repudiated. 
Scientists with much assurance classify it as ‘‘a 
flexible, fixed, torpid, polymorphous animal, 
composed either of reticulate fibres or masses of 
small spires interwoven together and clothed 
with a gelatinous flesh, full of small mouths on 
its surface by which it absorbs and ejects water.’’ 

More than two hundred fifty species have been 
described by naturalists,and these are found at the 
sea-bottom, where they attach themselves to rocks, 
shells and other surfaces. On the Mediterranean 
shores are found sponges of fine texture and ex- 
cellent batlt qualities. They abound in the North 
Pacific, South Atlantic and Indian oceans, being 
most abundant near the tropics. The softest, 


finest and most valuable is the Levant or Turkish 


sponge. Fresh water forms are found in lakes 
and rivers. 

The living sponges vary greatly in size, ex- 
ternal form and composition, but have a uni- 


formity of internal structure and are united by a 
few simple characteristics which group them to- 
| gether and sharply mark them from the rest of 


the animal kingdom. They are said to look in 
their natural form muclr like a piece of beef’s 
liver, being a brownish red color. The textures 
are various, but alike are made up of many cells, 
which are supported by a skeleton of interwoven 
threads or spicules of different forms. The ex- 
terior is perforated by innumerable pores, lead- 
ing into channels which enlarge and join with 
other channels, making branches which finally 





all unite to form a trunk, from which other 
branches again open outward. These are lined 
by a membrane which scientists claim differs 
from anything else of its kind in the animal 
world. Over this membrane the water is taken 
in, the food of the animal selected and finally 
the water ejected, together with the waste, by 
way of the large trunk and outward branches. 

The sponge of commerce is but the skeleton 
from which all living matter has been removed. 
It is the structural network of elastic fibre freed 
from living animal matter, but often retaining 
bits of shell and rock. The sponge is removed 
from its home at the bottom of the sea by differ- 
ent methods, depending upon the depth of wa- 
ter from which it is to be brought. The primitive 
method and that now used in shallow water is 
hooking by the aid of a long-handled five-pronged 
fork, called a harpoon. With this aid the 
sponge-fisher looses and raises the sponge. In 
water of greater depth divers are employed, who 
carry nets around their necks and when reaching 
bottom hastily snatch the sponges near and re- 
turn to the surface, when unable to stay down 
longer. The work is hazardous, but by the aid 
of diver’s dress and pumping apparatus the diver 
may remain under water longer and work with 
less physical injury. Dredging is also employed 
in extreme depths of water. 

After being taken from the sea, the sponge is 
exposed to the air until signs of decay begin to 
be seen. Then without delay they are rubbed 
and beaten in flowing water until all the soft 
tissues have been removed. After cleansing, the 
sponge is air-dried and packed in bales for ship- 
ment. The light, almost white, color of some 
sponges is due to the action of chemical baths, 
which bleach and somewhat impair the strength 
of the fibre. 





Nutmegs. 





UTMEG is the kernel of the fruit of an ever- 
green tree found wild in the Banda islands 
and cultivated in such hot countries as 

Singapore, Brazil and the West Indies. The 
trees grow best in warm, moist soils and yield 
fruit in eight years after sowing and will bear 
fruit for sixty years or even longer. 

The ripe fruit is about two inches in diameter, 
of a rounded pear-shape. When mature it 
splits into halves, exposing the aril surrounding 
asingle seed. The aril is stripped off and dried. 
This becomes the mace of commerce. The seed 
consists of a hard shell enclosing a kernel which 
is the nutmeg as we buy it. The nuts when 
ripe are carefully dried, the shells broken, the 
kernels picked out and sorted according to size. 
This spice is an especial favorite in the United 
States, exports to this country exceeding those 
to all Europe. 











Every subscriber who is now in arrears, or 
| whose subscription is soon to expire, should be 
| mindful of the proposed increase in price and 
should pay for at least one year and if possible two 
years in advance before April 1st. 
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By Etmer E. Beams, German Valley, N. J. 








Our Morro :—‘‘The best way to keep children quiet 
is to keep them busy.”’ 


LANGUAGE EXERCISE, 


1. Supply pronouns :— 
has brought———dress with ; 
go with ? 
neighbors will leaye———horses in 
barn. 
John will get 
will go with 
2. In place of italicised words use words of 
similar meaning. 
(a) The voyage was tedious. 
(b) We have had a dismal week. 
(c) He vanished from our sight. 
(d) The boys roamed about on the summit of 
the cliff. 
(e) They approached the pen where the 
poultry was kept. 
(f) Iam loath to believe it. 
(g) We followed the trail through the woods. 
(h) I could scarcely recollect what had oc- 
curred. 
(7) They won the prize. 
3. Fill blanks with adverbs of degree :— 
(1) Have you had ? 
(2) We shall have breakfast——early. 
(3) We were——surprised. 
(4) Were you ill? 
(5) Are you ready ? 
(6) I can hear you. 
Write sentences containing often, always, above, 
slowly, back, out. 
4, Write a receipt for rent. 
(1) Form adjectives from the following 
Use each in a sentence. 











Will 











books. 























nouns. 
honor murmur 
use sense 
courage life 
health injury 
self "patience 
beauty music 
hope industry 
fur brightness 


5. Change to prose :— 

‘‘Across the hills the drifting snow cloud speeds, 

And soft, warm flakes fall on the frozen ground ; 

Anon fierce winds pass o’er with sullen sound.”’ 
A WATER EXERCISE, 


Draw out from the class the great usefulness 
of water. As, for example :— 


(1) In the kitchen. 

(2) In purifying the atmosphere. 
(3) In the laundry. 

(4) In springs and wells. 


(6) As a motive power. 
(7) In the rivers, lakes and ocean. 
(8) In thesoil. . 
(9) In the clouds. 
(10) In the form of ice, frost, hail, etc. 
(11) In regulating temperature. 
(12) As means of travel, etc., ete. 


QUESTIONS ON THE PRESIDENTS. 


1. Of what war was Jackson a soldier? 

2. Of what war was Lincoln a soldier? 

3. Of what war was Grant a soldier? 

4, Which one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence survived longest ? 

5. Where was Washington wont to worship? 

6. What is a veto, and who alone has the 
power to veto a measure? 

7. In what building was Washington inaugu- 
rated ? 

8. Name the ‘‘Bachelor president.”’ 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT.—. 8. 

1. What protection must the United States 
give each state? 

2. How may the Constitution be amended? 
Has it ever been amended and in what particu- 
lars? 

3. When a law of Congress and a State law 
conflict with each other, which must prevail? A 
law of Congress and a State Constitution ? 

4, What persons must take the oath to sup- 
port the Constitution ? 

5. Ilow did the Constitution at first become 
binding on a State? How does an amendment 
to it? : 

6. How many amendments are there? What 
is meant by a Bill of Rights? Its purpose ? 

7. State the substance of each amendment, 
when it was passed, and its purpose. 

8. Can a State be sued by a State in a State 
court? In a National court? Why? 


CHIPS FOR THE TEACHER. 


Learn to laugh. A good laugh is better than 
medicine. Learn how to tell a good story. <A 
well-told story is as welcome as a sunbeam in a 
sick room.. Learn to keep your own troubles to 
yourself. The world is too busy to care for your 
ills and sorrows. Learn to stop croaking. If 
you cannot see any good in the world, keep the 
bad to yourself. Learn to hide your pains and 
aches under a pleasant smile. No one cares to 
hear whether you have the earache, headache 
or rheumatism. Don’t cry. Tears do well 
enough in novels, but they are out of place in 
real life. Learn to meet your friends and. pu- 
pils with a pleasant smile. When the teacher 
ceases to learn he should also cease to teach. 
No matter what his talents or attainments may 


| be he is unfit to lead and guide others the mo- 


ment the spirit of growth and development with- 
in him is dead. Verily, ‘‘It is the spirit that 
quickeneth.”’ 

GEOGRAPHY OUTLINE. —FOURTH AND FIFTH YEARS. 
River Islands :— 





(5) In mining. 


We find many islands large or small, in every 





river and brook. Visit a river or brook and have 
pupils observe these. 
Lead the pupils to see that the river islands 


| have been separated from the mainland. 


Visit the mouth of a river or brook and show 
the pupils the delta islands and lead them to see 
that such have been formed of the soil deposited 
at the mouths. 

Name and locate several rivers having deltas, 
Observe surrounding circumstances. 

Continental Islands :— 

Show the pupils what is meant by Continenta 
islands. 

Lead them tosee that some continental islands 
are formed by inroads made by the sea—the 
action of the winds, waves, tides, etc. 

Show the pupils that others are made by th 
gradual sinking of land about the coast line and 
the direct invasion of the sea. 

Also show the pupils that others are formed 
by land rising from the sea-bottom. 

Show the pupils that the plants and animals 
found on continental islands and the construction 
of the surface of the islands, indicate their origin. 

Name and locate many prominent continental 
islands. Make close observations of facts as 
above outlined. 

Oceanic Islands :— 

Show the pupils that many oceanic islands are 
formed by the subsidence or sinking of the earth’s 
crust which thus carries down bases of moun- 
tains, leaving only the peaks above the surface 
of the water. 

Make a careful study of the plants and animals 
peculiar to these islands. 

Make a careful study of coral islands ; atolls. 
Show the pupils how the little insect beginning 
on the slopes of subsiding mountains, builds the 
limestone wall to the surface of the water and 
the action of water, wind, etc., vegetates the is- 
lands. 

Have specimens of coral to examine and study 
in connection with the lessons. 

Name and locate several typical oceanic 
islands. See that the pupils understand 
thoroughly the above as outlined. 

Read many selections in reference to the kinds 
of islands outlined. 

Continents :— 

Name and give the relative positions of all the 
continents. Make comparisons throughout, in 
physical features, productions, facilities, etc. 

Have the pupils give the relative and abso- 
lute sizes of the continents. 

Read many selections in class bearing on con- 
tinents. © 








We are trying each month to impress upon the minds 
of our readers the importance of bringing the Ivsrruct- 
or to the attention of their older pupils and so far as 

ssible inducing them to subscribe. If you do not 
Estieve it would prove beneficial to them; if you do 
not believe that reading it would make better students 
of them ; if pes do not think they would prove more 
successful, should they ever become teachers, by read- 
ing the Insrrucror regularly, do not under any circum- 
stances introducc it to them. In thisconnection do 
not overlook the fact that the subscription price of the 
InstrucToR will be only 50 cents up to April lst. 
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An Odd Earthquake. 





the big wooden roller standing in the lane. 

It was a big roller, almost five feet high ! 

One sunny forenoon Roy and Dorothy 
raced up the lane with little black Trip and 
white Snowball at their heels. 

Dorothy was a gay, prancy horse and Roy 
was a coachman armed withalong whip. They 
paused for breath beside the roller. Roy clam- 
bered up to the high seat and flourished his 
whip. Dorothy drummed onthe hollow-sound- 
ing sides with her chubby fingers. Suddenly a 
loose board rattled tothe ground. Dorothy thrust 
her curly head inside the roller. 

‘*“O, what a nice play-house !’’ she cried. 

Roy got down and peered in. 

‘So it is,’ he cried. ‘‘We can live here when 
it rains, for there’s a really roof and a truly 
floor.”’ 

‘‘We’ll call it Clover Cottage,’’ said Dorothy, 
‘for see how thick the clover is all around it.’’ 

In about an hour ‘‘Clover Cottage’’ was in 
perfect order. Pictures and cards were tacked 
up, and the dolls and the furniture and the dishes 
all in place. Snowball was purring on a little 
bed of pine needles, and Trip lay beside her fast 
asleep. 

Tired of her work, Dorothy cuddled downa 
minute, too. Roy put back the loose board to 
shut out the blazing sun. Then he cuddled 
down beside his sister, and it was all dark and 
quiet. 

At twelve o’clock Norah came to the kitchen 
door and blew the great tin dinner horn. Hiram 
pr :uptly unhitched ‘‘Old Dolly’’ from the hay- 
rake und started for the house. ‘‘I may as well 
haul the roller along and put it under cover,”’ 
he said to himself, as he passed the lane. 

He backed patient Dolly into the thills and 
mounted the high seat. ‘‘Clover Cottage’ gave 
a sudden lurch forward. Dorothy woke with a 
scream. ‘Trip was thrown violently into her lap, 


fle Hiram sowed the field of rye, he left 


A Mother Elephant and Her Baby. 





WONDER if any of our little people have seen 

a mother elephant put her baby to bed? 

I saw it once and it was such a pretty sight 
that I should like to tell you about it. It was 
sunset time in summer, and the gentle animals 
of the Zoo in one of the great cities of the world 
were in yards and folds outside the buildings ; 
when I reached the enclosure belonging to 
Mother Elephant, there was a large number of 
men, women and children standing along the 
fence. They were very quiet, as if they were 
afraid of disturbing some one. As I stopped by 
the fence and looked in the yard, a small girl 
touched my skirt, pursed up her mouth, and 
giving me a solemn look of warning, pointed to 
the elephants. 

Mamma Elephant had her trunk around her 
baby’s neck, and seemed to be whispering and 
encouraging him, as he rubbed his head against 
her knee. He stood a moment, then raised his 
head, flapped his big little ears, gave a flirt of 
his little cord of a tail, and trotted off by his 
mother’s side to the center of the yard; there 
she left him, and went to a pile of hay that stood 
in a corner ; this she took up, bunch by bunch, 
with her trunk, so nicely that she did not drop 
a wisp of it, and spread it around her child, who 
had not stirred from where she had left him. 

When the hay had been all spread around the 
baby, the mother stepped into the center, and 
began to tread it down with her feet, the little 
one following her motions exactly, tilla perfectly 
even space had been trodden down; then 
Mamma Elephant stepped out again, went to 
the further side of the yard, and fumbled about 
the ground with her trunk. As she came back 
her baby flourished his small trunk and flapped 
his ears, making a soft grunting sound, as if he 
knew what was coming, and liked it. 

This time mamma stood outside the baby’s 
bed, and, beginning with the back of his ears, 
blew a small cloud of fine dust into the folds of 
skin behind them ; then into those around his 
legs, and under him, till he was thoroughly 
powdered for the night. This done, she again 
put her trunk about his body, the little fellow 
dropped to his knees on the carefully trodden 
bed, and after afew soft pats and a few soft 
grunts from his mother, he lay as a well-trained 





yelping wildly. Snowball clawed madly at the 
slowly-turning roof. Roy tried to shield his | 
sister with his short arms, as dolls, dishes and 
themselves rolled together in confusion. ‘Old 
Dolly’’ pricked up her ears and stopped short. 
Hiram sprang down and tried to peer through | 
the cracks of the roller. 
Helped by Roy within, the loose board was. 
soon pushed aside and the unhappy little in- | 
mates of ‘‘Clover Cottage’ crawled out, one by 
one. Frightened Trip shot down the lane. 
Snowball scrambled up the nearest tree trunk. 
‘‘Well,”’? said Hiram, ‘‘I call this quite an 
earthquake !’’—Badbyland. 





child of the elephant family should. 

Then she tossed the hay along his sides and up 
toward his back, till its ridge no longer showed. 

When all was done, the small girl who had 
warned me not to disturb the proceedings heaved 
a great sigh, and turning to me, said, ‘‘I would 
just like to know what they do it for!’ So I 
told her, explaining the habit wild animals have 
of treading their beds, to make sure there are no 
snakes in the grass ; the necessity of dust-pow- 
dering the young, whose skin is tender in the} 
folds, and who are troubled by insects ; the pil-| 
ing up of the dry grass around them, to conceal 
them from the possible hunter. 











‘“My ! don’t they know a lot! more’n some 
folks, I fancy !’’ said the little girl. ‘‘And she 
never punched nor pushed him, neither, though 
he wasn’t very quick,’’ she added, speaking to a 
tired-looking woman who stood by smiling. 
‘‘No, dear,’’ she said. ‘‘She has but one child 
at a time to put to bed.’’—Oudlook. 


—_ + 


A Fly Protest. 





NE rainy day when Tommy was looking out 

of the window he saw a fly buzzing against 
the pane. 

‘Tl catch that fly,’’ said he; and his little 

fat fingers went pattering over the glass until at 

last he chased the fly into a corner and caught it, 


‘‘Let me go!’’ said the fly. 

‘‘T won’t |’? answered Tommy. 

“Do let me go! You hurt me; you pinch 
my legs and break my wings.’’ 

“IT don’t care ifI do, You’re only a fly—a 
fly’s not worth anything,”’ 

‘Yes, I am worth something, and I can do 
some wonderful things. I can do something 
you can’t do.”’ 

‘I don’t believe it, said Tommy. 
you do?’ 

‘“‘T can walk up the wall.’’ 

‘‘Let me see you do it,’’ and Tommy’s fingers 
opened so that the fly could get off. 

The fly flew across the room and walked up 
the wall and then down again. 

‘My!’ said Tommy. ‘What else can you do?”’ 

‘I can walk across the ceiling,’’ said the fly ; 
and he did so. 

‘My!’ said Tommy again. 
do that ?”’ 

“‘T have little suckers on my feet that help me 
to hold on. I can walk anywhere, and fly, too ; 
am smarter than a boy,” said the fly. 

‘‘Well, you’re not good for anything,and boys 
are,’’ answered Tommy, stoutly. 

‘‘Indeed, I am good for something. I helped 
to save you from getting sick when the days 
were hot. Flies eat up the poison in the air,and 
if we flies had not been around in the summer 
to keep the air pure, you and baby and mamma 
would have been very sick.”’ 

‘Is that true?’ asked Tommy in surprise. 

‘Yes, it is true, and now I will tell you some- 


thing else. You are a bad, bad boy.” 

“T am not,’’ cried Tommy, growing very red 
in the face. ‘‘I don’t steal or say bad words, or 
tell what is not true.”’ 

‘‘Well, you are a bad boy, anyhow. It is bad 
to hurt flies. It is bad to pull off their legs and 
wings. Itis bad to hurt anything that lives. 
Flies can feel, and it is bad to hurt them. Yes- 
terday you pulled off my brother’s wings.’’ 

‘‘T never thought of that,’”’ answered Tommy, 
soberly. ‘‘I won’t do it again. I'll never hurt 
a fly a3 long as I live, and be sure that I’ll never 
hurt you.” 

‘*You won’t get a chance,’’ answered the fly 
as he walked across the ceiling. —Our Littte Ones 


**What can 


‘‘How do you 
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The Best Scholar. 





UICK and showy scholars are apt to win the 
praise of their schoolmates, while steady, 
hard workers are unnoticed. Ability to learn 
easily is more admired than actual learn- 
ing that comes from hard study. Yet long ex- 
perience has proved that it is hard work which 
wins in the end. No matter what difficulty the 
faithful worker has in mastering his lessons, he 
is going to conquer, while brilliancy without hard 
effort will generally fail. Never expect any suc- 
cess without work, boys. 

‘‘There is no use trying for the prize any 
longer,’ said John, a twelve-year-old boy of our 
acquaintance, as he came in from school slam- 
ming his books on the table to emphasize his 
words. 

‘‘What has gone wrong, Johnny? Did you 
fail to-day ?”’ 

‘Nothing is wrong, I suppose ; and I did not 
exactly fail ; but Hilbert West has come into the 
class.’ 

‘‘Who is Hilbert West ?”’ 

‘‘He’s the best scholar in school.”’ 

**Does he never miss ?”’ 

“‘Sometimes,’’ said John slowly; ‘‘but he 
never need to, for he can get a lesson in no 
time, when he studies.’’ 

‘So he does not always study ?”’ 

‘‘He likes to play ; but we all know that he 
can beat us when he thinks it worth his while to 
study a little. It is no use trying against a fel- 
low who can do more in fifteen minutes than you 
can in an hour !’’ 

‘‘But suppose he does not think it worth his 
while to study that fifteen minutes, how then ?”’ 

John shook his head. 

“My boy, the prize is of little account ; but a 
boy who will work faithfully is of much account. 
The boy who can beat if he tries, but seldom 
tries, is of no use in this world of workers. I do 
not see that Hilbert West will hinder your chance 
very much.” 

Johnny is working hard and is gaining a 
standing in the front rank. It looks now as 
though he will win the school prize this year in 
spite of ‘‘the best scholar’’—who fails to work. 

—Young People’s Weekly. 


A Tiny Hero. 








FTEN we read of some heroic and devoted 

mother-bird or animal risking her own life, 
or losing it perhaps, to defend her little 
ones from some peril that threatens them ; but 
the sort of heroism that leads a man to risk his 
life for another, because of the feeling of brother- 
hood within him, is less common among our 
dumb friends. A contributor to the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat, however, sends to that paper 
an interesting account of an ant’s heroism. He 
says : . 
One evening, as is my usual custom, I took 
the garden hose, and turned the water into a 








small trench that had been dug around a maple 
tree for the purpose of holding the water long 
enough to permit the earth about the roots to 
become thoroughly soaked. Sitting down near 
by to rest, my attention was attracted to a 
group of small ants rushing hither and thither 
in an endeavor to escape. The bottom of the 
circular ditch being covered, about twenty of 
the ants sought safety on a large clod of earth. 
At first they were scattered about over the high- 
est part of the little mound, and to all appear- 
ance were indifferent as to their surroundings. 

After a time one of the number made a 
leisurely circuit of the island and hurried back 
to his companions. They seemed to realize 
then for the first time that they were surrounded 
by water. Thesurvey was repeated several times 
in quick succession, and evidently the ants were 
alarmed, for they ran back and forth restlessly. 
As the water rose, and the circuit of their little 
island grew smaller, the ants became more and 
more excited and uneasy. At last they ceased 
their crowding and struggling, and settled down 
quietly. 

I picked up a little stick and laid it across the 
water to the point where the ants were huddled 
together. They seemed dazed, and did not at 
once take advantage of this means of escape. 
One then crawled hurriedly up on the stick, up 
the face of the trench and over the blades of 
grass to dry land. Without asecond’s hesitation 
he turned and retraced his steps to his com- 
panions. The smallest one of the group re- 
turned with him to dry land, but at once the 
two turned back and began the work of rescue 
among their companions, each leading another 
ant to a place of safety. The smaller one was 
much more active, rescuing about two to the 
larger one’s one. 

At last all seemed to be in safety, and the 
larger one made no further efforts. But the 


small ant was not satisfied, and rushed back in 
search of others. The little hillock had melted 
away, and he turned to seek safety for himself. 
The water, however, was running around the 
end of the stick that rested against the bank, 
and the last avenue of escape was closed to him. 
He crawled to the highest point of the stick and 
settled down in perfect quiet. I was convinced, 
from his previous’ conduct, that he now fully 
realized that the case was hopeless as far as he 
was concerned. Determined that this hero 
should not perish, I lifted the stick from the 
water and laid it on the ground. He quickly 
crawled away to join his companions and was 
lost to my sight. 

Can we find in human annals a more striking 
instance of unselfish devotion than that shown 
by this tiny ant? 

jenlhiiildicidihiaia 
Love Conquered. 





SOLDIER in the Army of the Potomac was 
the terror of his company. He was dis- 
obedient, cruel, quarrelsome, and vicious. As 





aresult he was often terribly punished, but 
there was no reformation. In due time, by the 
fortunes of war, a captain from another regiment 
was placed in command of that company. The 
very first day the orderly sergeant informed the 
captain of the terrible character of this incorrigible 
soldier. That afternoon the man perpetrated 
some misdemeanor, was arrested by a sergeant, 
and brought before the captain. He looked at 
him fora moment, and, speaking to the ser- 
geant, said: ‘‘Let him go to his quarters.”’ 

‘Shall I keep him under guard?’ inquired 
the sergeant. 

“Oh, no,”’ said the captain quietly. 

‘‘That evening the captain called his sergeant 
and said: ‘‘Go down to Mr. Blank’s quarters 
and tell him to come up to my tent; I wish to 
see him.” 

‘Shall I bring him up under guard?’ in- 
quired the sergeant. 

“Oh, no,”’ said the captain. ‘‘Just tell him 
to come. I guess he’ll come, if you tell him. 

In due time the soldier stood inside the 
captain’s tent, cap in hand. He was of fine 
physique, brave and daring. 

‘‘Take a seat, sir,’’ said the captain. 

The soldier obeyed, but all the time looking 
defiance. The captain inquired of his home, 
his relations, etc., and then said: ‘‘I have 
heard all about you, and thought I would like 
to see you privately and talk with you. You 
have been punished often—most times no doubt 
justly, but perhaps sometimes unjustly. But I 
see in you the making of a first-class soldier— 
just the kind that I would like to have a whole 
company of; and, now, if you will obey orders 
and behave as a soldier should, andas I know you 
can, I promise on my honor as a soldier, that I 
will be your friend and stand by you. I do not 
want you to destroy yourself.”’ 

With that the soldier’s chin began to quiver, 
“or the tears trickled down his cheeks, and he 
said : 

‘Captain, you are the first man to speak a 
kind word to me in two years, and for your sake 
Pll do it.” 

‘Give me your hand on that, my brave fel- 
low,’’ said the captain. ‘‘I’ll trust you.”’ 

And from that day on, there was not a better 
or more exemplary soldier in the Army of the 
Potomac. Love conquered him. 

—Our Young People. 








The difference between teachers drawing salaries 
of $15.00 or $20.00 a week and those drawing $5.00 is 
largely in the qualifications. Many of those drawing 
small salaries and occupying inferior positions couLp 
and wouLp occupy better positions and draw higher 
salaries IF QUALIFIED TO FILL SUCH POSITIONS. The 
question of how to become better qualified at slight 
expense and at no loss of time from the school room 
is fully answered by the catalogue of the AmErIcAN 
CoRRESPONDENCE NorMAL, Dansville, N. Y. This in- 
stitution has a complete system of Home Study which 
every progressive teacher should investigate. 





Every reader of the INSTRUCTOR is invited to 
become its local agent. Sample copies and terms 
cheerfully sent on application. 
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$AT ONE-THIRD OFF! mii s¥ 


: Since December 81 we have received and declined hundreds of orders that came too late for acceptance at 1897 prices. We now propose to offer disappointed applicants and all other readers 











of the NoRMAL INsTRUCTOR one more chance to secure The American Educator at less than regular prices. For particulars see our limited special offer, given below. Please remem- 
ber. The American Educator is new from cover to cover. It was produced in less than two months’ time by 200 trained editors and eminent specialists; the cost exceeded $250,000. 
An army of skilled workers and unstinted cash made possible this gigantic production—the only general encyclopedia ever made in which each line, from A to Z, isasfresh and newsy as 
your morning paper. Within three months, 10,000 sets were distributed to Our Public in accordance with our original and well-known methods’ As a result of this distribution, we are 
warranted in asserting that the Educator is the most glorious educational success of the century. It has been adopted for use in hundreds of schools and colleges as the very latest 
and best authority 3 endorsed by scores of educators of wide renown; warmly commended by the whole newspaper press ; and, of the thousands who already enjoy the aid and companion- 
ship of this never-failing daily helper, nearly every one has written us a glowing tribute to its unlooked-for completeness and practical Educational value. The 


American * Kducater 


Is an absolute necessity in every American home. No other work in print can possibly fill 
its place, because none other covers so wide a range of information. Within these six volumes are 
skillfully combined the essential features of five indispensable reference works, viz. : 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY DICTIONARY. 

LIBRARY OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. 

NEW ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 

This great work—there’s no other like it—forms the very corner-stone of an effective edu- 
cational library—a complete, concise encyclopedia of to-day, treating all scientific subjects 
in the spitit of 1898, fully up to date and within the reach of moderate purses. Such a work will 
help the boy through school and college, transform the mechanic into a foreman, inventor, expert; 
raise the teacher’s grade from primazy to high school classes,—all by the power of higher edu- 
cation. 

We assert positively and without reserve that THE AMERICAN EDU- 
CATOR is by far the best edited, best illustrated, best mapped, and MOST 
PRACTICAL work of general reference ever published in any country or in 
any language. It is absolutely the only one that is up-to-date. 





VOLUMES 











it exactly meets the wants of bu: le, who are determined As a Gazetteer, it is nearly a generation later than any other in existence, Popu- 
to m Tah ay wo hate, "It treats ot hundreds of new subjects in the realms of science lations of over 30,000 countries, states, counties, cities, towns and villages are given for the 
and discovery that even the best of other encyclopedias do not so much as mention— year 1897, this wonderful feat having been accomplished by means of special reports re- 
things that happened lately. ceived from public officials, mayors, postmasters, consuls, etc., all over the world, during 


s a Dictionary, it answers every requirement of business, study and society, al- the past twelve months. 





though its vocabulary does not include obsolete words, obscure derivations, or rare and 
un’ hnical terms. 

As a Compendium of Biography, it gives life histories of notable people of all ages, 
including many later celebrities of whom the older books, of course, say nothing. 


As an Atlas of the World, it gives a recent view of the whole globe, with special 
maps showing disputed boundaries, new surveys, and railroads, the Klondike gold region, 
Hawaii, Venezuela, etc.,—all specially engraved for this work within the past few months, 
and absolutely up to date. 





! Five Indispensable Reference Works in One € 
¢ 


; Books are guaranteed to be as represented or money refunded if returned 


Opinions of People Who Know---Thousands Similar. 





PROF. EDWARD BROOKS, LL. D. REV. CHARLES WADSWORTH, Jr., D. D. 


WHAT IT CONTAINS: 


I have examined “‘The American Educator’ with much interest, and [ Six great quarto volumes, aggregat- “The American Educator” is a literary triumph, and represents a suc- 


: 
desire to express my te Lm of the work. It isso comprehensive ing about 7,500,000 words, in nearly cessful combination of a biographical, historical, scientific, geographi- e 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Philadelphia. Pastor of North Broad Street Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 


a it at tts Pye h histo d a work on 
n itself. Itisadictionary, a geogra’ , a history, and a wo 
Science, allinone. I ecw of = pu lication which contains in six inset plates. It contains about 
volumes, so much valuable information as ‘‘The American Educator. 65,000 Encyclopedic Articles 


15,000 Biographical Sketches 


aphical References 
75,000 Geogr ph re oee “The American Educator’’ is one of the most useful books of refer- 
10,000 Columns of Meaty Matter ence ever issued pa aethrc press. bp a Ss ) in itself a 
sat H sufficient guarantee of the care and scholarship with which the work 
I have examined ‘“‘The American Educator” with care. It will take 4,000 Original Ulustrations has been prepared. The plan upon which it is constructed is so com- 
rank among the fullest and most accurate of our American works of 500 Designs in Brilliant Colors rehensive, that the six volumes contain matter that would have to 
reference. It is arranged in handy shape, and is brought up to date - b: : 9e sought after in many different books. For the family or the school, 
yery competent writers. I have looked up a large number of topics an 200 Superb Full-Page Portraits | =f know of no other wor containing such a store of information, readily 
found that the information given is accurate, up-to-date and well con- | 199 Colored Maps and Charts accessible, and at so moderate a price, The “Educator” deserves a very 
densed. P wide sale. 


i ini ment as to constitute a libra cal, linguistic lexicon. Its information is accurate and very concise. 
a eee 5 | 4,000 triple-column pages, including | 7/5" articles are distributed in such a way as to assist busy people in a 
busy world to find out quickly the facts they seek. 


PROF. JAMES MacALISTER, LL. D. 
President of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 


PROF. ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, D. D., LL. D. 
Principal of the Philadelphia High School. 











This is Our Limited Special Offer---Good Only Until March 31. 


Regular prices of The American Educator are $35.00 a set in cloth binding, and $45.00 a set in Half Russia leather. Our successful introductory distribution ended Dee. 31, and our 
vast corps of solicitors are about to begin a systematic canvass, at regular prices, in every State and Territory. With a view to further advertising and popularizing the Educator within the 
next few weeks, we shall distribute a few hundred more sets of the regular $35.00 and $45.00 
editions at about one-third off regular prices, and upon easy terms. This offer is positively 
limited to March 31, and delay will mean disappointment. Book of sample pages will be 
sent on receipt of 6 cemts to prepay postage ; but the time is short, and we advise an im- 
mediate order to make sure. Remember, we guarantee the books to be as represented. 
Address today, 





HOW T0 ORDER If the cloth style is selected, send a first payment of $2, 

«# with name and full shipping directions, and the complete 
set of six large quarto volumes will be forwarded in the manner you direct. Thereafter 
send $2.00 a month, for 11 months, making a total payment of $24.00 for the cloth 
set (regular price, $35.00). Ifthe Half Russia style of binding is desired (which we 
strongly recommend as more handsome and durable,) send a first payment of 
$2.50, and thereafter $2.50 a month for 11 months, making a total payment of $30.00 
(regular price, $45.00.) All transportation charges are to be paid by the purchaser. 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 


Department 21. 234-236 So. 8th St., Philadelphia. 


99990000099 0090000000900000 


within ten days. We refer to any Commercial Agency, or to any bank or newspaper 
in Philadelphia. 
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Given for Selling $12 worth of 
MEALINE TOILET SOAP. 
at 25c. per box of 3 cakes each. Sells on sight 


and pleases everybody. Send 4c in stamps for 
Sample cake, premium list and full particulars, 


MEALINE COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 


Y 

BLUSH e OF e ROSES 

The readers of the Normal Instructor will be 
pleased to learn that the famous Blush of Roses, 
a positive cure for pimples, freckles and great 
heads, has just been reduced from 75e. to 50c. 
bottle. Send 50c. to-day, stamps or silver, ps} 
receive a bottle by return mail. og a 

MISS FLORA A. JONES, Sole Pro 

Lady agents wanted, Dept. N, Detroit, Mich. 


BICYCLES 


Hic Grave. Poputar Prices, 
AGENTS WANTED. SAMPLE FREE. 
A VIM BICYCLE CO., Inc. 

152-158 LAKE ST., 
DEPT. A CHICAGO. 
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Curing Catarrh. 


Dr. Marshall’s Aromatic Catarrh Snuff 


has never been equaled for the ent relief and i 
permanent cure of Catarrh, Colds i sd ee 
and the attendant Headache, re- 
stores Lost Sense of Smell. Tmanedie. relief 
guaranteed. Use before retiring at night until all 
symptoms disappear. 
OUR FRIENDS SAY: 
“T would not be without Marshall's Ca- 
tarrh Snaff if it costs $15 per bottle.” 
. H. Brown, Cleveland pws 
“I have sold Marshall’s Catarrh Snuff ( 
for forty years and can truthfully say that no ¢ 
other remedy has given such universal sat rd 
tion, W. M. HEFFERMAN, Druggis 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
One party writes :—‘T was deaf for ten years and ¢ 
had no sense ofsmell for six years- It cured me.” 
Another writes:—“I suffered with catarrh for 
seven years, and tried many remedies but received ) 
no relief until I bought a bottle of Marshall’s ) 
Catarrh Snuff. It cured me completely in} 
two or three weeks.” ) 
Ask Your Dealer For It. ) 
Refuse all eee, Price, 25 cents. All § 
» 
» 
» 
] 
) 
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druggists, or by mail postpaid. Try a bottle. ¢ 
Circulars free. ¢ 
F. C. KEITH, (Mnfr.) Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


to travel for one of the largest wholesale 
. lv houses in Chicago. SALAKY and 
ge pects. Big Sample 
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DINNER SET No. 67. 
With $18.00 Worth. 


STRICTLY PURE, HONEST GOODS. 
Special Inducements for 1898. 


We will be pleased to mail you our 170-page illustrated Premium List with Gold Watch, No. 485. 
WE P EIGHT und allow time to deliver goods before 
paying for them when not fia. aie nt to send payment with order. 


LONDON TEA COMPANY, 181 Congress St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Price-List. tPA 


YOU CAN OBTAIN 


and EARN Dinner Sets, Watches, Ladies’ 
Waterproofs, Sewing Machines, Bicycles 
and Hundreds of other Premiums by devot- 
ing a few hours’ work selling our Coffee, Tea, 
Spices, Baking Powder, Complexion Soap, 
Boudoir Packages, Perfumes, Extracts, etc. 
We IMPORT our goods and sell direct to 
consumer with one small profit. 





Ladies’ or Gents’, 
With $12.00 Worth. 





LOVELY go 
s COMPLEXION 





HOW IT CAN 
BE OBTAINED. 


@ Fut PARTICULARS AND 
TRIAL PACKAGE FREE. 
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The Spirit of the School-Room. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27, 


work being carried on is really disorder, 
and vigorous means may be taken to 
suppress it. If, however, large freedom 
were given for activities related to the 
work, irrevelant and disturbing acts 
would surely decrease. But when all 
freedom of action is suppressed, when 
children are nagged if they do not do 
everything with military precision, when 
they are continually being sent back: to 
their seats to do things over, when they are 
required to sit down in recitation if they 
do not arise properly, or censured for 
raising hands vigorously in class or even 
jumping up to answer questions under 
the impulse of lively teaching—all this 
sort of ultra-discipline is directly opposed 
to the needs and nature of child-life and 
must produce abnormal conditions, which 
will be manifested in stupidity and dis- 
order, if not in more serious ways. In 
many district schools teachers feel that 
the younger pupils cannot be granted 
freedom because they would disturb the 
older ones, but the danger of this has 
been greatly over-estimated in my opin- 
ion. It has been my experience that 
there will never be serious disturbances 
if the most perfect freedom be granted, 
so long as it relates to the teaching, and 
not to outside matters. A strong teacher, 
strong in her own personality, who is 
thinking more of how she can be of 
benefit to her pupils than of running a 
machine in the school-room—such a 
teacher can, by her very presence, pre- 
vent undue liberties being taken when 
she grants a reasonable amount of 
freedom, and teaching of this character 
will not only be of far greater benefit to 
pupils than the the more mechanical 
kind, but it will also be much more 
pleasant and inspiring to the teacher her- 
self. 





+o 
Harvard Summer School. 





The authorities at Harvard are grad- 
ually increasing the courses offered in 
mand Summer Schvol, and widening the 

ar of the instruction. During the 
years of the school’s existence only 
a sue elementary courses in science were 
taught, but the list of courses to be given 
in 1898 contains the names of thirty- 
eight courses in arts and sciences, em- 
bracing almost all the subjects taught at 
the university. Modern languages are 
represented, as well as the Classics, His- 
and Civil Government, Psychology, 
tory and , Mathematics, Topographical 
Surveying, and the whole range o 
sciences. 

This school has become very popular 
with the more enterprising teachers, 
who go there for inspiration and to learn 
the Harvard meth In the list of 717 
students who were registered there last 
year, are the names of several professors 
and a large number of ee cae 
of schools and principals of high schools 
and grammar schools. 

+e 

Raw beef proves of great benefit to per- 
sons of frail constitution, and to those 
suffering from consumption. It is chop- 
ped fire, seasoned with salt, and heated 
by placing it in adish of hot water. It 
assimilates rapidly and affords the best 








nourishment, 


How to Tell if We Have Kid- 
ney, Bladder or Uric 
Acid Trouble. 





As we are by nature subject. to many 
diseases, the only way to guard against 
all stampedes on our health is to make a 
study of our own physical self. If a 
peculiar pain attacks you try to locate its 
origin and discover which organ of the 
body is sick and in need of attention. If 
the 2 kidneys are at fault—and in almost 
every case in the failing of our health 
they are—look well to their restoration 
to health and strength. 

They are the great filters of our body, 
and consequently the purity of our blood 
is entirely dependent on their cleansing 
powers. 

If the kidneys are not in a perfectly 
clean and healthy condition, the blood 
becomes impregnated with impurities 
and a decay of the kidneys soon takes 
place. If your desire to relieve yourself 
of water increases, and you find it 
necessary to arise many times during 
sleeping hours, your kidneys are sick. 
As they reach a more unhealthy stage a 
scalding and irritation takes place as the 
water flows, and pain or dull ache in the 
back makes you miserable. Ifthe water, 
when allowed to remain undisturbed for 
twenty-four hours, forms a settling or 
sediment, you are in the grasp of most 
serious kidney disorder. 

If neglected now the disease advances 
until the face looks pale or sallow, puffy 
or dark circles under the eyes, the feet 
swell, and sometimes the heart acts 
badly. 

There is no more seriovs menace to 
health and strength than any derange- 
ment of the kidneys. 

Swamp-Root is the great discovery of 
Dr. Kilmer, the eminent physician and 
specialist, and will be found just what is 
needed in cases of kidney and bladder 
disorders and Uric Acid troubles, due to 
weak kidneys, such as catarrh of the 
bladder, gravel, rhumatism and Bright’s 
disease, which is the worst form of kid- 
ney disease. It corrects inability to hold 
water and promptly overcomes that un- 
pleasant necessity of being compelled to 
go often during the day and to get up 
many times during the night. The mild 
and the extraordinary effect of this great 
remedy is soon realized. It stands the 
highest for its wonderful cures, and is 
sold by druggists in fifty cent-and one 


f | dollar bottles. 


So universally successful is Swamp- 
Root in quickly curing even the most 
distressing cases, that to prove its won- 
derful merits you may have a sample 
bottle and a book of valuable informa- 
tion, both sent absolutely free by mail 
upon receipt of three two-cent stamps to 
cover cost of postage on the bottle. Kind- 
ly mention Normau Instructor when 
sending your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


—__—_—_—_~2e—___—_ 


Pie plant ig wholesome and aperient ; 
is excellent for rheumatic sufferers and 





useful for purifying the blood. 
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The SHIELD of a GREAT NAME 
Protects the Riders of 


Remington Bicycles 


ae 44 ££ 
ra ; 7 6 Remington Special 
THE 
MING7 
oe TAL v Remington 
TOP Boke hate Light Roadster . $50 


With Frost Gear Case,$80 


Have you seen the 
coaee | Remington Special 
Eien Chain ? 


” It reduces friction 26 per 
cent. and cannot stretch. 


>vP yyy, 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., Ilion, N.Y. 


The Mackintosh 


Dress Skirt $2.50 


id. Gives absolute 





pecial sizes to order. 

Cape to Match $2.50 
worn over any regular waist. 
These garments can be worn seper- 
ately affording special usefulness, 
or together they 
tection and avoi 


rr O; 
made to order at special prices, 
Illustrated circular free. Agents Wanted 
LADIES’ SUPPLY Co., 
Glis Forest Ave. B-18, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Entitled 


LONGFELLOW BOOKLET #32 


Gems by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” just pub- 
lished. A collection of Longfellow’s most celebrated 
poems. Original colored cover page, with excellent 
portant ofthe poet. Elegantly bound with silk rib- 

on, pant. parva, for the marvelously low price 
of 6 CENTS. Two copies mailed, post-paid, for 
10c. Special Offer to Teachers: To enable 
teache sto secure cheap and satisfactory Prizes to 
give to scholars, we will mail the Longfellow 
Booket at the low price of 40c. RG dozen 
cep es, Address, I.C. BURKEL, 


Station 4, Jersey City, N. J. 


$600 TO $900 PER YEAR 


and all expenses. Salary paid weekly to our Gen- 
eral Agents who travel and appoint local agents on 
our Popular Publications. We still need a few more. 
We employ ladies or gentlemen. A very healthful, 
one and profitable business for teachers or others 

esiring a change. If interested, send stamp for ap- 
plication blank and receive full information. Ifyou 
cannot travel, write for terms to local agents and find 
out how to make money spare time. Our books sell. 
C. W. STANTON CO., 324 Dearborn St. ,Chicago, 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


FRANK F. HITCHCOCK, MANG’R. : Philadelphia. 
Filbert St. Between 12th & 13th. 


Largest $2 Per Day Hotel in America. 


Electricity, Elevator, Steam Heat. 
One half block from Reading Terminal, and one 
half block from Penn R. R. 


TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 
af Save 810 to 825, No money in advance. 
= $60 Kenwood Machine for $23.00 
3) $50 Arlington Machine for $19.50 
Singers (Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 
and 27 other sty'es. Allattachments FREE 
Wu We pay freight. Buy from factory. Save 
] agents large profits. Over 100,000 in use. 
4 Catalogue and testimonials FREE. 
: we | SH BU vers? (in fall), 
8-164 West Van Buren St., A Chicago, 
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THE STANDARD PORTRAIT COMPANY, 
Box 219, Auburn, N. Y. 

We desire intelligent agents to handle our al 
traits. You can make money at our prices. A leis- 
ure hour may be turned to profit, with our samples, 
which always attract attention. We agree to make 

ou one sample 16x20 to canvass with for 60 cents, 


rom a photo you may send us. All work guaran- 
deed. Send for price list of different kinds of work. 


Mention NorMaL INSTRUCTOR When you write. 


Light Roadster . $75 





Reform Leaders and Forces. 


On the first page of this paper beams 
out the kindly face of Miss Frances E. 
Willard, known as the world’s greatest 
leader in the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance movement. Miss Willard is an 
illustrious example of what may be ac- 
complished by one consecrated, earnest, 
Christian worker. To-day she is known 
to the people of all lands, who call her 
blessed. 

There is another organization that 
may be talled the twin brother of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance reform 
movement, and which is being pushed 
into prominence by a few earnest tem- 
perance workers, who planned its future, 
and who believe in its principles. 

It has for its object the massing to- 
gether of all healthy total abstainers of 
proper age as a mighty object lesson on 
the financial advantages thatare enjoyed 
by those whose lives are untainted by 
strong drink. It appeals in the strong- 
est terms to our young men and women 
to shun all forms of alcoholic beverages 
and thus enjoy long life and the ad- 
vantages it brings. 

The organization that has so success- 
fully undertaken this grand work is the 
American Temperance Life Insurance 
association of New York City, an or- 
ganization worthy of the confidence and 
patronage of every believer in temper- 
ance and sound business principles. Our 
readers should know more of this worthy 
organization. 

+e 
Florida, Aiken and Augusta. 


Among the most popular resorts of the 
South are Aiken, S. C., and Augusta, Ga. 
Each has beautiful hotels, golf links and 
all of the accessories for indoor and out- 
door winter enjoyments. The climate at 
these places is unequalled in its evenness 
and the total absence of chilling winds 
and dampness. 


through cars and two trains daily, leav- 
ing New York at 12 midnight and 4.20 
p.m. The appointments of these trains 
are superb. An additional train, the 
‘“*New York and Florida Limited,’’ the 
handsomest train in the world, goes into 
servi-e January 17th, leaving New York 
at 12 p.m. and reaching St. Augustine 
2.20 next afternoon. This train is oper- 
ated solid between New York and St. 
Augustine, composed of dining, sleeping, 
observation and compartment cars ; also 
carries through cars to Augusta for the 
accommodation of Aiken and Augusta 
travel. Rates and information may be 
had of A. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent. 271 Broadway, New York. 
+2 


Skin Humors Among Children. |: 


Almost every teacher is daily con- 


fronted with pupils affected more or less | 
The | 


Coe Chemical Co., of Cleveland, O., | 


with facial or other skin troubles. 


whose advertisement appears in this 
issue, manufacture a remedy which 
many physicians pronounce a medical 


wonder forthe treatmentand cure of skin | 
diseases ; such as eczema, salt rheum, | 


pimples, sores and all such diseases as 
are attended with itching, burning, etc. 


| 





The direct route is via | 
the Southern Railway, which operates | 
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My new  copy- , 
righted report cards } 


b b> b>b>b>b>~b>nb>brb>b>brbmbrbmdber 
Se ee ee a 


are acknowledged } 
to be the best ever 
devised for keeping 
records of monthly 
» examinations, attendance, deportment, etc. Tasty and unique. 20c. per single dozen; two or more 
dozen, 15c. per dozen postpaid, Special price to County Supt’s or Boards of Education for 500 or more. ¢ 
§ Why not begin your next term by using the Report Card System and give a prize to the pupil having ¥ 


s the best record? No other method will compare with it in arousing the energies of your scholars and “4 
promoting better work among them. To introduce them in your schooi I make the following % 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


Send an order for 4 dozen or more Report Cards and 10c, extra for postage on Book, and I will send 
you FREE, your choice of 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 2 
» THE SPY, by James Fenimore " 4 
& vt THE SKETCH BOOK, by Washington Irving, % 
to be presented at the close of term to the student having the highest standing as shown by the Report ~ 
Cards. Do you wish better results in your school work? If so, order at once, > 

CHARLES E. GARDNER, (Bookkeeper for Teachers Improvement Co.) Dansville, N. Y. ¢ 
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GREAT BOOKS AT COSTS 


Masterpieces of English Bound in Cloth, Now First Offered 
at a Minimum Price. 


URING the past four years the PATHFINDER has sent out to its pa- @ 
trons in the neighborhood of 140,000 volumes of standard literature, 
always at reduced prices. Within this period times have greatly 

changed and we are now prepared to offer to mail buyers a wide selec- 
tion of best books at probably the lowest prices ever known to the book 
trade. We have ordered over six tons of these books, (20,000 volumes) 
paying cash in advance, and we propose to give INSTRUCTOR readers the 
benefit of the saving. 

The PATHFINDER series embraces the best works in the English lan- 
guage, some of them never before published at a popular price. The 
books are of the handy 16mo size, well bound in cloth and artistically 
stamped and the print is large and good. 


WHAT THEY COST. 


; Single volumes sent postpaid to any address 24 cents. Any 5 volumes $1; any 25 volumes 
XS $4.50; any 50 volumes (making a nice library by itself, uniformly bound) $8.50, Prices include be 
N postage or express. Order the books always by number, not by name. Itis well to mention 
‘J several second-choice books so we may not delay your orderin case any of the titles selected 


NS are temporarily out of stock. Mention nearest express office. 


1. Abbe Constantin. Ludovic Halevy 43. Mornings in Florence. 
2. AXsop’s Fables. 44. Much Ado about Nothing. 
8. Alice in Wonderland 45. Othello. 
As You Like It. 46. Paradise Lost. 
Auld Licht Idylls. 47. Paul and Virginia 
. Antocrat of the Breakfast Table 48. Pleasures of Life. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 49. Poe’s Poems. 
50. Queen of the Air. 
51. Rab and His Friends. 
52. Rasselas. 
53. Reveries of a Bachelor. 
54. Representative Men, 
5. Rollo in Geneva. 
** Holland. 
London. 
* Naples. 
** Paris. 
* Rome. 
Scotland. 7 
* Switzerland. i 
* on the Atlantic, - 
“« & Rhine. « es 
Shakespeare 
Carlyle 
Hawthorne 
John Ruskin 
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CLILINITEIIIIIIIIIIS 


John Ruskin 
Shakespeare 
Shakespeare 
John Milton 
St. Pierre 
Sir J. Lubbock 


L. Carroll 
Shakespeare 
J. M. Barrie 


John Ruskin 
Dr. Brown 
Dr. Johnson 
Ik. Marvel %& 


Emerson 


Bacon’s Essays. 

. Black Beauty 

Book of Golden Deeds. 

Bracebridge Hall. 

Browning’s Poems. 

2. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 

Child’s History of England. 

Comedy of Errors. 

5. Cranford, 

Crown of Wild Olive. 

Discourses of Epictetus. 

Dolly Dialogues. 

Dreams 

Dream Life. 

Drummond’s Addresses, 

Emerson’s Essays. 

Ethics of the Dust. 

. Evangeline. 

. Hamlet. 

. House of Seven Gables. 

Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 

Jerome K. Jerome 
Tennyson 

Kempis 


Anna Sewell 
Yonge 
Irving 


LILLIIIATIIIIA 


Byron 
Dickens 
Shakespeare 
Mrs. Gaskell 
Ruskin 


S 
& 
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= 
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A. Hope 
Olive Schreiner 
Ik. Marvel 
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65. Romeo and Juliet. 
. Sartor Resartus. 
57. Scarlet Letter. 
. Sesame and Lilies. 
39. Ships that Pass in the Night. 
Beatrice Harraden 
Irving 
S. R. Crockett 
Olive Schreiner 


ERS 


John Ruskin 
Longfellow 
Shakespeare 
Hawthorne 


ery tess 


si 


. Sketch Book. 
71. Stickit Minister. 
2. Story ofan African Farm. 
Lord Tennyson . Table Talk and other Poems. 
Scott . William Cowper. 
. Thoughts from Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
. Through the Looking Glass, 


ny 
PJ 


. Idylls of the King. 

. Imitation of Christ 

. In Memoriam. 

. Lady of the Lake 
Lalla Rookh. 

. Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 
. Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
. Lays of Ancient Rome, 
. Light of Asia, 

. Longfellow’s Poems, 

. Lowell's Poems, 

. Lucille. 

. Macbeth. 


ty 


Thomas Moore 


$ fe 


Lewis Carroll 
J. M. Barrie 
Hawthorne 
Stowe 
Goldsmith 
Kingsley. 


. Tillyloss Scandal. 

. Twice-Told Tales. 

. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
9 Vicar of Waketleld. 
30. Water Babies. 

. Whittier's Poems. 
Marmion. Sir Walter Scott 2. Window in Thrums, 
2. Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare 833. Wonder Book. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER. 


With every order for 5 books we will send the PATHFINDER 13 weeks; with 25 volumes we 
+ will send it one year, and with 50 volumes we will send it two years, (to one or two addresses) 
} absolutely free. The PATHFINDER is the only current events paper worthy of the name. 

It gives all the history-making news, intelligently digested and logically classified, diversified 
by interesting special articles, liberally illustrated, splendid ae stories, anecdotes, etc., for 
supplementary reading. Sixteen large pages every week of the year. You cannot afford todo 
without this great helper and by our extraordinary offer you may have it free. 


, Address THE PATHFINDER, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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RGARTENawis 132 


SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
Latest Catalogue sent on request. 


Macaulay 
Sir E. Arnold 


Owen Meredith 
Shakespeare 
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J. M. Barrie 
Hawthorne 
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East 47H STREET, 
NEw YORK. 
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SSEnHAIR 


/ of time bald. eC nl wii 
send for our Free and Full 
Information how to grow 
hair upon a Bald Head, stop 
F | naa Sq Hair and remove Scalp 


vrniel is indeed a most Desir- 
able Offer when you consider 
the ease by which the wonder- 
ful charm of a Beautiful 

ead of Hair can be attained 
through simply reading the 
Free Information we send. 


DANDRUFF, ECZEMA, TETTER 
AND FALLING HAIR LEAD 
TO BALDNESS, 


No woman should suffer her 
scalp to remain in that condi- 
tion one minute, for as sure as 
night follows day, sooner or 
3 fa pein find the doors of 

against her, 
fadies especially are subject 
to scalp diseases, and when 
they can allay the hot and ir- 
“ The Glory of Woman is Her Hair.” ritating feeling, and induce a 
thick and luxuriant growth of hair, they are more than delighted. This is just exactly what 
our Free Information will do for every man, woman and child who will read it — = —s - 





gisuctions. You can not afford to be without this information one minute longer. 


nena in age - —f perece oe Wik re D aD i Bag Hair or i. aa 


THE ALTENHEIM MEDICAL DISPENSARY, 23hi3,20%, 722. 


“ONE YEAR BORROWS ANOTHER YEAR’S FOOL.” 
YOU DIDN’T USE 


SAPOLIO 


LAST YEAR. PERHAPS YOU WILL NOT THIS YEAR. 


F t s P 14kt. gold ; Ink flow adjustable. Reduced pres $1.00 and $1.50. Satisfaction, 
oun ain ens. or money refunded. Agents wanted. R. WHITNEY, Cleveland, Ohio. ° 
Special rates to Clergymen and Teachers ; References R. E. McKisson, Mayor or Judge W. B. NEFF, 











Don’t Worry, Dear. 





Don’t worry, dear ; the bleakest years 
That clog the forward view, 

Each thins to nothing when it nears, 
And we may saunter through. 

The darkest moment never comes, 
It only looms before : 

The loss of hope is what benumbs, 
Not trouble at the door. 


Don’t worry, dear ; the clouds are black, 
But with them comes the rain, 

And stifled souls that parch and crack 
May thrill with sap again. 

The burden bear as best we ean, 
And there’ll be none to bear : 

Hard work has never killed a man, 
But worry did its share. 


Don’t worry, dear; don’t blanch, don’t 
yield, 
But dare the years to come ; 
Nor give the enemy the field 
Because he beats his drum. 
These little woes that hover near 
Are nothing, though they gall : 
We know that life is love, my dear, 
And life and love are all. 
—Samuel Merwin in Youth’s Companion. 


a 
Sow—Reap. 





Sow, and look onward, upward, 

Where the starry light appears ; 
Where, in spite of the coward’s doubt- 

ing, 

Or your own heart’s trembling fears, 
You shall reap in joy the harvest 

You have sown to-day in tears. 

—Adelaide A. Proctor. 





Youth’s Opportunity. 





“Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth.” 


O happy youth, the world is yours, 
With courage, hope and health— 

Into your arms all nature pours 
Her boundless stores of wealth, 


For you the sun shines every day, 
And _ even night is blest— 

Each morning brings you merry play, 
Each evening dreamless rest. 


Fér you the future is a dream, 
The past a mem’ry dear ; 

Before you endless pleasures gleam, 
Behind you all is clear. 


For you e’en sorrow’s sunless hour 
Leads on to joys more sure ; 

Like the soft scented summer shower, 
That leaves the earth more pure. 


For you there is no aching void, 
Which dear-loved faces filled— 

For you are pleasures unalloyed, 
Life’s sparkling cup unspilled. 


Remember thy Creator then, 
Ere youthful visions flee ; 
Then, when the darkness falls again, 
He will remember thee. 
—Francis H. Tabor in the Churchman. 


—__--__+ <> —____—_— 


‘“Mamma,”’ said 3-year-old Mabel, 
“Dive me annozer piece of tandy, 
please.” 

“Why,” said mamma, ‘‘what did you 
do with the piece I just gave you?” 

“T losed it,’’ replied the little miss; 
“T dess put it in my mouf, an’ it falled 
wight down in my ’tomach. 
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VOLUME 


=--ONLY $3.70. 
erg Chambers Encyclopedia. . 








Complete in 30 volumes of 400 pages each (12,000 pages in 


all charges paid, at once. 


a work costing $75.00. 


Normal Instructor, 


How To Ger Ir :—First ; send $3.70 and we will send you | 


all)—Revised up to and including the census of 1890. Well 


bound in heavy manilla paper covers. 


Every Teacher Should Have It. 


Normal Instructor for one year (or if a subscriber will credit 


your subscription with 50 cents) and send the Encyclopedia, 


Srconp :—This Encyclopedia will be sent free of charge and 
all charges prepaid as a premium for securing only ten new 
subscribers to Norma Insrructor at 50 cents each. 

We auaRANTEE this work to be as represented in every re- 


spect and for all practical purposes it will be found as good as 






- Dansville, N. Y. 
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‘Speakers and Dialogue Books, 


—, 





intermediate S mtains an excellent 
list of SPEAK ABLE pieces for pupils from ten 
~ to fifteen years. 25 cts, 
Primary Speaker—Contains one hundred and 
peg selections suitable for primary pupils, 
¢ 


The Hel in School Entertainments—You 
should own one. 25 cts, 


Pitchard’s Choice les—25 dial origi- 
nal, entertaining an instructive. "25 cba. 


Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 202 pages, 
paper covers. Price 25 cts. 


Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots—Comprises 
a variety of short speeches and dialoguessuit- 
able for children from three to ten years old. 
“The best of the kind published.” ‘25 cts. 


Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches for 
Young Fo! “By far the most complete book 
of the kind ever published.”” 160 pages. 25c. 


Castle’s School Entertainment—Has Recitations: 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Class Exercises, etc. 
192 pages. 30 cts. 


cme Declamation Book—Probably contains a 
larger number of good selections in prose and 
poetry than can be found in any othersimilar 

k. Suitable for all grades. “30 cts. 


Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the Wee Ones. Con- 
ins more than one hundred and fifty little 
pieces, of only a few lines each, exp 
the simplest language. 25 cts, 
Child’s Own Speaker—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. A 
collection of Recitations, Motion Songs, Con- 
cert pieces, Dialogues and Tableaux. For 
children of six years. 25 cts, 


Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of Recitations 
and Readings, mostly in verse. For children 
of nine years. 25 cts. 


Young People’s iker—By E. C. & L. J. Rook: 
Comprises recitations for the different Holi- 
days, Temperance Pieces, Patriotic Speeches, 
etc. For children of twelve years. 25 cts, 


Voung Folks’ Recitations—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. An excellent collection of recita- 
tions adapted to the various needs of yous 
people’s entertainments. For children of fif- 
teen years. 25 cents. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles C. 
Shoemaker, All the dialogues are bright and 
taking, and sure to prove most successful in 
their presentation. They can be given on 
any qutinesy stage or platform,.and require 
nothing difficult in the way of costumes. 30 


cts. 

Young Folk’s Dialogues—By Charles C. Shoe- 
maker, Everything speclally written for this 
volume. Oneofthe best dialogue books in- 
print. For children of fifteen years, 25 cts. 


Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Humor 
ous Readings—A new volume of comic and 
humorous selections, ——— by the cele- 
brated humorist, James 8. Burdett. 25 cts. 

Little People's Dialogues.—By Clara J. Denton. 
All new and original. Everything bright and 
fresh, and arranged for special days and sea- 
sons, as well as general occasions. For chil- 
dren of ten years. 25 cts. 

Rowton’s Complete Debator—Contains debates, 
outlines of debates and questions for discuss- 
ion. In addition to these are a large collec- 
tion of debatable questions. The authorities 
to be refe' to for information being given 
at the close of every debate throughout the 
the work, makes it the most complete work on 
the subject ever published. Boards, 50 cts. 

Casey’s Popular Recitations, Funny Stories and 
Comic mgs—Containing 81 Selections, many 
of which have never before appesred in print, 
“Without question the best book for profes. 
sional or amateur recitals.” 200 pages. 25 cts, 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—A large collection 
of two, three and four-part pieces of aspirited 
description—carefully freed of the extray- 
agance which characterizes many school 
pieces. 25 cts. 

Choice Dialogues.—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
This is doubtless the best all-round dialogue 
book in print, being adapted as it is to the 
Sunday-school or Day-school, to public and 
private entertainments, and to young people 
oradults. 30cts. 

Easy Entertainments For Young People.—Com- 

of a number of original and simple 
plays, short comedies, and other attractive 
entertainments, all easily produced, and sure 
of success, 25 cts. 

a ond, Tarcine DY E. C. y ta 3 Lane 
Everything specially prepared for this volume 
Contains oma Dri Hoop Drill and March, 
Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, 


Young Folks’ Entertainments.—By E. C. & L. 8. 
Rook, Contains Motion Songs,Concert Pieces, 
Pantomines, Tambourine and Fan Drills, 
Tableaux, etc. All specially prepared. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations—An 
excellent collection of pieces covering a wide 
range of subjects: Patriotic, Pathetic, and 
Humorous. 25 cents, 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pytees.—- Containing 
a large number of tiny articles in prose an 
rhyme expressly for the use of the smallest 
readers and speakers, - 200 Pages, 25 cents. 


Prescott’s Plain Detegnene--Comtaine a great 
number of superior dialogues on various sub- 
jects. Appropriate for use in School, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments and elsewhere. 200 
Pages. 25 cents. 

Dewitt’s School Exhibitions—Arranged for use 
in either day or Sunday schools on holidays 
and special occasions. Comprises a variety 
of Songs, Choruses, Recitations, Declamations, 
Tableaux, ete., with full instructions for 
successfully conducting such entertainments. 
200 Pages. 25 cents. 

Webster’s Little Folks’ S; r—Comprises & 

, Jarge selection of excellent pieces suitable 
for pupils from eight to 14 years old. 200 
Pages. 25 cents. 


Prescott’s ‘‘Diamond’’ Dialogues—A very choice 
collection of most excellent dialogues, man 
of which were written by a teacher of muc 
emperrenae and practically tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success, 

25 cents. 


Webster’s Progressive Speaker—Just the thin 
needed in the higher classes in school an 
for church and other entertainments. 200 
pages. 25 cents, 

Webster’s Youthful er—Contains a large 
number of choice selections suitable for in- 
termediate pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents, 

Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a large 
number of Readings, Recitations, Dialogu 

selected from the most celebra' 


etc., 
Poems, Speeches, and other writings ; accom- 
panied by very carefully pre prefatory 


remarks—historical, explanatory and in- 
structive. Also contains suggestions as to 
stage arrangements, making costumes, scen- 
ery, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Macaulay’s Dialogues for Little Folks—Contains 
alarge number of interesting and spirited 
dialogues on various subjects for from two to 
twenty children. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

Macaulay’s Acting Dial Containing near- 
ly 100 of the finest dialogues requiring from 
two to fifteen characters each. 200 pages, 25 

cents. 


Prescott’s Standard Recitations—Gathered with } 


great care from the best English and Ameri- 
can specimens of first class pieces for school 
and other entertainments. 200 pages, 25 
cents. 


Macaulay’s ' Dialogues For Young People— 
These treat various subjects and indifferent 
styles. They areespecially adapted forschool 
entertainments, Holiday meetings, Anniver- 
saries, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—Consists of 
a large variety of excellent selections, many 
of which were selected by the compiler for 
his own use in giving entertainments before 
large audiences. 200 pages, 25 cents, 


Prescott’s Paragon Reciter—An unusually large 
collection of fresh and original pieces com- 
prising prose and poetry. Suitable for recita- 
tions and declamations by the higher class 
of pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents, 


Prescott’s Drawing-room Recitations—A fine 
selection of tragic, comic, and dialectic pieces 
well adapted for reciting before any audience, 
200 pages, 25 cents, 


Webster’s Reciter on Elocution Made Easy—This 
work gives in addition to a great variety of 
excellent selections fifteen full page illustra- 
tions plainly showing the proper attitude of 
the figure in speaking. 200 pages, 25 cents, 


Choice Dialect.—For Readings and Recitations, 


By Charles C. Shoemaker. One ofthe best 
axd most popular humorous recitation books 
ever published. Contains many ofthe best 
humorous selections in print. 30 cts. 

Choice Dialect.—For Readings and Recitations. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. Contains selec- 
tions in all dialects, such as Irish, Scotch, 
French, German, Negro, ete., representing all 
phases of sentiment, the humorous, pathetic, 





New Tambourine Drill, etc. 25 cts. 


and dramatic 30 cts. 


Special: Any five of the 25c books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00 


Teachers Improvement Co., 


Dansville, 


New York. 





My Psalm. 





All as God wills, who wisely heeds 
To give or to withhold, 

And knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told ! 


Enough that blessings undeserved 
Have marked my erring track ; 

That wheresoe’er my feet have swerved, 
His chastening turned me back ; 


That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood, 

Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet with eternal good ; 


That death seems but a covered way 
Which opens into light, 

Wherein no blinded child can stray 
Beyond the Father’s sight ; 


That care and trial seem at last, 
Through Memory’s sunset air, 

Like mountain ranges overpast 
In purple distance fair : 


That all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 

And all the angles of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm. 


And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west winds play ; 
And all the windows of my heart 
I open to the day. 
—John G. Whittier. 


> 
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The Builders. 








All are architects of fate, 
Working in these walls of time ; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Nothing useless is, or low ; 
Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled ; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly shape and fashion these ; 
Leave no yawning gaps between : 

Think not, because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 


In the elder days of art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 

For the gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 

Make the house, where gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 


Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in the walls of time ; 

Broken stairways where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 


Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base : 
And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 


Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
















and you will 
buy a Dixon. 
‘The most per- 
fect pencil for all 
pencil ._purposes, 





Dixon’s 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


Pencils 

















Sold everywhere. Send 16 cents 
for pencils worth double the money. 











The old reliable 
STEEL PENS... 
Imitated by many, excelled or equaled 


by none. Sample card, 26 different 
numbers, for all styles of writing, seni 
post-paid on receipt of 10 cents. 
Ask for “26” card. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
450 Broome St., New York, N. Ye 


A Boon to Lady 
Teachers. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Cures Female Weakness. 
Makes Walking and work easy 


Thousands of letters like this; 
Wrst HAavEN, Conn., July 29th, 1895, 
“I am wonderfully improved. Can walk eat sleep 
and work with comfort. Was miserable before using 
Brace — with falling womb, = 
pains ali through abdomen, ‘ 
painful menstruation, consti- 
pation, poor circulation, stom- 
ach trouble, etc. I cannot begin 
to say enough in praise or 
thanks for the Brace. All who 
have ane Braces here are 
much pleased with them. The 
inventor ought to havea monu- 
ment erected to him asa last- 
ing testimonial.” 
MRS. L. W. TRYON. 


Money refunded if Brace is 


not satisfactory. Send for full 
information. 


Natural Body Brace Co., Box 164, Salina, Kansas. 
‘evaluable toall women who stand or walk much. 


















SHAVE YOU SEE 


( THE NEW 
’Vandergrift 
Rotary 

§ Washer ? 


5 Guaranteed to run easier and 
y do better work than any Ma- 
$ chine ever placed on the mar- 
) ket. A good machine for 
$ Agents to handle. Write for circular, price, etc, 
¢ Owned and made exclusively by 


; THE VANDERGRIFT MFG. CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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“Music Made Easy,” 


Band Instruments, Clarionets, Trum- 
pets, Drums, Fifes and all known insiru- 
ments sold at lowest prices. Band cata- 
logue, 400 illus. and sample parts of 
band music free. Specify Catalogue “B.” 


Pui 

















The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co, siasistcse 
129. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 








URPEE’S 


FARM ANNUAL 


FOR 1898. 
The Leading American Seed Catalog. 


The Best Seeds that Grow, at lowest prices pos- 
sible. Twenty-one Grand, New Novelties 
fer 1898, which cannot be had elsewhere. 
This handsome book of 144 pages is mailed 
free to planters everywhere. Write to-day. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE 4 CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 





A Palm Cheap! Palms are 
considered the rich man’s 
plant, but for only 25c we will 
send postpaid to any address, 
a fine little plant m two 
inch pot and a copy of our 
new pring catalogue of trees 
and plants. Established 1869. 
Over 150 acres. Address 

The Geo.A.Sweet Nur. Co., 


Box 1937, Dansville, N. Y. 


A SURE NET 






















Testimonials by 
the yard. —__,. 


vicTOR ‘incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Abso 

ee ulating. The simplest, a 

eliable, and cheapest first-class Hatcher 

in the market. Circulars FREE. 
GEO. ERTEL OO0., QUINCY, ILL, 











HATCH CHICKENS, DUCKS AND TURKEYS 
he Thousands. Most profitable 
a andl on Earth. We manufacture 
the machines to do it with. Large 
Illustrated Circular 5cents. Address 
FLOWER CITY INC ORATOR 
CO., Rochester, N. 













Snaptosmtbeadiine BE 
Automatic Gee er. NESE | 
satisfactory. scorching, no odor. 
Saves labor and fuel and fite any stove. 
Good aida on to agents of i oi one. 
in one Ry come ( (P. 28), 
BEVE 0 























Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated Watch, 
also 2 Chain and Charm fo r selling 11-2 — 
Pac! J} Tf cents each. Send yo! 

full address by return —_ and we will fervent 
34 Blaine pos oa and a large Premium List. 


BLUINE oo. "Box 198 ‘Goneewd Junction, Mass. 


A MONEY TT 


NEW GRAPHOPHONE TALKING MA. 
NES DOWN TO $10.00, All the latest 
Speeches or yourown voice, 
pleteOutfts, consisting ofMachine with 
automatiespring motor which runs? 
records with one winding. Hearing 
Tubes, Concert Horn, 12 Musical or 
Talking Records, large size Show Bills, 
Admission Tickets, Ete., for 15.2 
An ney. to’ make BI 
EASY by publ Fada w Bact Just 
the thing for Church and Sunday 
School entertainments. Anyone can operate them. Send 
~ Free Catalogue of Graghopboses, Records, ete.Or by a 
sngpes DOLLAR we will send the outfit by. ro peel ~ 
ject to ROEBUDK balance Ine yable 
SEARS, ROEBUC Ke batt c. 








hen receiv 





) CHICAGO, ILL 
reliable.—Editor.) 





Other concerns only all 
~ express Office. Hew do ¥ 
es will run or keep t mel Our's do. 
We will send one of our Gold Plated Open 
fi| Face Stem Winding $2 47 Watehes or Double 
bh} Cane @3.98 (to any express offer you snmr), 
43] you pay the exp ess agent on condition 
H| he will hold your money, and if you — 
4] not satisfie « r-turn the wa‘ ch in 10 days and 
he will return your money free of — 
pense, The express agent hasorders fro 
us to hold your mone 10 save, ae wil 
tell you this if you him. If the 
plate wears time within 10 years we s ‘ 
replate it Free, A written guarantee to this 
offect sent with every watch. Each wateh is 
sent ina ao plush case, A Gold 
lated Chain and Charm free with each waich. Address 
opean Waich Co,, diationL, 522 EK, 13bth dt., N, ¥. 















Origin of the Names of States. 





’ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11. 


Georgia was named after George II, 
of England, who in 1733, gave to James 
Oglethorpe a grant of land “‘in trust for 
the poor.” In those days it was cus- 
tomary to put insolvent debtors into 
prison, where they were liable to spend 
a great part of their lives. Oglethorpe’s 
plan was to release these unfortunate 
people and take them to America—a 
plan which was afterwards carried out. 

Florida was called by Ponce de Leon 
“The Land of Flowers.”’ 

Louisiana was named by LaSalle in 
1682, in honor of his king, Louis XIV. 
of France, the ““Grand Monarch.’”’ The 
name is now restricted to the state of 
Louisiana, but when first given by 
LaSalle it had a much wider meaning, 
embracing all the territory drained by 
the Mississippi. 

Alabama has a name of Indian origin, 
the | meaning ‘‘Here we rest.” 

Mississippi derives its name from the 
Algonquin missi-sepe, ‘“‘great  river.’’ 
Missi, michi, and massa are dialectic 
forms of one and the same Algonquin 
word, meaning ‘“‘great.” 

Missouri is named from the river of 
the same name, the missi-souri, meaning 
“great muddy.”’ 

Massachusetts is from the Algonquin 
phrase massa-wachuset, ‘‘at the great 
hill.” The name first designated the 
tribe living near Blue Hill, in Milton; 
it was afterwards applied to the great 
bay which Blue Hill overlooks. 

Michigan is so called from the name of 
the lake, in Algonquin, michi-gan, “‘great 


Kansas is thought to come from a Da- 
kota word, meaning ‘“‘south wind peo- 
ple.” 

Kentucky is also of Indian origin, be- 
ing derived from the Iroquois word 
kenta-ke, ‘hunting land.” 

Minnesota is from the word minne-sotah 
in the Dakota language, meaning “sky 
colored water.’ 

Nebraska is from an Indian name of 
the Platte River, meaning, “shallow 
river.”’ 

Ohio comes from the Iroquois O-hee-yo, 
‘beautiful river.’ 

Tennessee is named after its principal 
river, a Cherokee word meaning ‘“‘crooked 
river’ or “bend in the river.”? From 
this it is sometimes called ‘“‘The Great 
Bend State.’’ 

Utah comes from an Indian word, said 
to mean ‘‘mountain home.” 

Arizona has a name meaning “arid 
zone.”’ 

Wyoming is from an Indian word said 
to mean “‘broad valley.” 

Wisconsin comes from the name of its 
chief river, meaning “gathering waters.” 

Washington is the only state named 
for a president. 

Texas takes its name from a tribe or 
confederacy of Indians. 

New Hampshire is named from Hamp- 
shire, England, the home of its lord pro- 
prietor, John Mason. 





Colorado comes from a Spanish ad- 





jective meaning ‘‘red,’’ after the prevail- 
ing color of the rocks and soil of the 
Rocky mountains. One standing in 


‘| Cheyenne Canon can easily see the sig- 


nificance of the name. 

California. In a Spanish romance, 
printed before 1520, the name California 
was given to an imaginary island some- 
where in the far east, ‘‘near the Terres- 
trial Paradise.”? A party of Spaniards, 
coming in 1835 tothe peninsula which 
we now call Lower California, believed 
that they had found this romanticisland, 
ora place like it, and named it accord- 
ingly.—Fiske. 

Delaware is named after LordDelaware. 

Idaho has an Indian name ‘meaning 
“The Gem of the Mountains.’’ 

Montana comes from a Spanish ad- 
jective, meaning ‘‘mountainous.”’ 

Nevada comes also from a Spanish ad- 
jective, which means ‘“‘snowy.’’ The 
name of the state was taken from the 
Sierra Nevada mountains. 

Iowa probably derives its name from 
the Algonquin ajawa, ‘‘across’”’ or ‘‘be- 
yond,”’ as a name applied by the Illinois 
tribes to their enemies on the other side 
of the Mississippi. 

Illinois takes its name from the con- 
federated tribes living along the banks 
of the Illinois river. 

Maine was so called to distinguish it 
from the islands along its shores. 

New Mexico was named after Mexico. 
The name came originally from Mexitl, 
the war-god. 

From this study it will be seen that 
we are indebted to the Indians, the 
Mexicans, the Spanish, the French, and 
the English for our names; that they 
have been given for men, women, places, 
tribes, rivers, mountains, lakes, and 
physical features, that they tell the story 
of Indian, Spanish, French, and English 
occupation, and not only this, but the 
date of this occupation. Surely, the 
study of names is well worth the stu- 
dent’s attention. 


Note. Itis believed that these derivations are 
reliable, most of them having been taken from 
Fiske’s ‘‘History of the United States.” 





TORTURING, 
DISFIGURING 


EGZEMA 





is caused Ay living alscase ger rms working in theskin, 
heretofo: COE’S EC. 
ZEMA "CURE mare er fails ; ; ib bas cured thousands, 
some of whom have been treated unsuccessfully by 
the best medical talent in the famous cities, sanitar- 
iums, mineral springs, etc., of America and Europe. 
A specific for Hives, Acne, and all eruptive Skin 
diseases, including Itching ; tonsa AG Time form 
of eczema). Removes mples, B eads, 
cures Burns, Cold Sores, ae Hands, 
ete. Will cure Dandruff in three days. Pure and 
safe, leaves the skin clean and soft; a perfect com- 
plexion restorer. By mail, e1 00. Small 
trial box,10c. Testimonials Free. If your 
druggist does not have it, apply directly to us; take 
no substitute. 


COE CHEMICAL GO,, ””2Seetsrs's*" 


EMB. germ Lace Braids. 
‘ YARNS $2 vases, Emb. Silks, Emb. 
Books, Perf. Patterns, Powders. B 
> mee Antique and Modern Cross Stitch E 
terials. Can fill any order in this 7, _ 
E send at forprices. Kindergarten Em 


s Pkrer BENDER, | Established 1960 
Importer, 111 E. 9thSt..N. Y. N.Y. Bank S 
Re *Wholesale and Retat in, 

















Systematic Collections. 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals 

At less than one-half the usual price, 40 minerals 
or 40 rocks (with unlabelled duplicate fragments) for 

00, 24 types ot Invertebrates for $3.50. Each Col- 
ection in strong cloth covered case with separate 
tray for each specimen, and accompanied with Text 
book of 60 pages. Descriptive circulars free. RE- 
LIEF MAPS, LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, EPC. 

Edwin E. Howell. 

612-17th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


$32 per month will be your profit if you sell 
4 Hygienic Bath Cabinets per day. 
$16 per month on profit on 2sales per day—one 





every five hours. Some agents sell 12 a day. 
y teachers order 3 doz. ata time and only has 2 
hours spare time to sell. 


MONEY REFUNDED Kidney or Ladies Troubles 
al a —. e.’ re just allowed. 
HYG GIENIC BATH CABINET co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 





Primary 


Number Cards. 


you SHOULD PROVIDE busy work for idle fingers. 


Have you tried 


Primary Number Cards? A box has 250 cards, printed on both 
sides, with figures and characters, thus enabling the little thinkers to 
make all imaginable combinations in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 


tion, etc., as follows: 


+= 
Stree 


Hundreds of combinations can thus be made. 


15 cents. 


9-~4=5 
8-4-2 





Price, post-paid, per box, 


ALPHABET CARDS. 


Similar to number cards, except that letters are used. Word-making 


and sentence-making is a pleasure with these cards. 


Put up ina neat 


box, post-paid 15 cts. SPECIAL.—Send 25 cents for one box of each. 


Your pupils will be delighted with them. 


care and attention. 


They will save you much 


TEACHERS IMPROVETIENT CO., Dansville, N. Y- 
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Something New for theChildren 


> 


AGHA HERI) 





“Parlor Furniture Pattern.” Patent applied for. 


‘“Noll’s Furniture 
PATTERNS.”’ 


Printed on muslin. In beautiful designs, marked 
where to cut out and sew together. Use pasteboard 
for the backs, and cotton for the filling. A pleasant 
and beneficial employment for the Little Ones at 


Home. 
A Supplement Work for the Industrial Side of the 


KINDERGARTEN. 


For the practicability of themany ideas, viz.: De- 
sign, Cutting Out, Drawing, Sewing, Form and Color. 
The result is an indestructible and Beautiful Toy. 
For sale at Dry Goods Stores, or sent on receipt of 

12 CENTS IN STAIIPS. 


Palmer Mfg. Co.,43 and 45 Worth St., New York. 








WHITE HORSE BRAND 





This celebrated brand of 
Ready-to-Wear 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 


is sold in every state and territory by our 
agents who furnish the desired sizes from 
ourgreat warehouses. 

We want more good agents in towns and 
cities where we are not now represented. 

Men’s suits, $4.00 to $15.00; Boys’ suits 
$3.00 to $10.00. Men’s pants 75c to $4.00, 

Complete outfit free. Write for par- 
ticulars. ' 

WHITE CITY TAILORS, 


203 to 207 Adams Street, Chicago. 
Collars and 


LINENE 


Stylish, convenient, economical, made of fine 

rae cloth and finished 

a anal alike on both sides. 

q Reversible and give 
double service. 


No Laundry Work 
When soiled on both 
sides, discard. Ten 
. Collars or five pairs 
of cuffs, 25c. Send 6c. in stamps for sample 
collar and pair of cuffs. Name size and style. 






























Reversisce Coitar Co., Dept. H, Boston. 
oo =o 5 i ae <= AFB 
wet es | wn 6 weet! 


Only 25 Cents! 


For 12 finely finished Miniature Photos. Send your 
Cabinet or Card Picture and get one dozen Miniature 
Gems of Art for 25c. No change made in the picture 
you send. Your Photo returned with miniatures, 
— prepaid, in one week from time of receiving 

nd for sample free. W. T._TEMPLE 
& CO., P. O. Box 495, Trenton, N. J. 
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HAIR ON THE FACE 


6e fi 

Sol seeret erie cee ona 
‘Orrespo! con: entialin plain: nve: 
Mrs. Mc N. PERRY, A-39 Box 93, Oak Park, lite. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Stereopticons for Schools and Colleges. 

Various sizes—all prices. Views illustrating every 
hase of school work. Every educator should send 
r complete descriptive satalog—mailed free. 

McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau S8t., N. ¥ 














‘Sleigh Song. 





Jingle, jingle, clear the way, 
Tis the merry, merry sleigh. 
As it swiftly scuds along 
Hear the burst of happy song. 
See the gleam of glances bright, 
Flashing o’er the pathway white. 
Jingle, jingle, fast it flies, 
Sending shafts from hooded eyes. 
See them with capricious pranks, 
Ploughing now the drifted banks, 
Jingle, jingle, on they go, 
Capes and bonnets white with snow. 
Not a single robe they fold > 
To protect them from the cold ; 
Jingle, jingle, ’mid the storm, 
Fun and frolic keep them warm ; 
Jingle, jingle, down the hills, 
O’er the meadows, past the mills, 
Now ’tis slow, and now ’tis fast ; 
Winter will not always last. 
Jingle, jingle, clear the way, 
’Tis the merry, merry, sleigh. 
——— 
Two Little Boys. 





A little bad boy with a little cross face 
Came slowly downstairs in the morn- 
Ing ; 
Of fun or good nature he showed not a 
trace ; 
He fretted and cried without warning. 
He’d not touch his breakfast, he’d not 


go and play ; 
If you spoke, he just answered by 
snarling ; 
He teased his pet kitty ; and all the long 
day 


He really was ‘“‘nobody’s darling.”’ 


A little good boy with a little bright face 
Came down in the morning-time, sing- 
ing, 
And indoors.and out, and all over the 
place, 
His laughter and music went ringing. 
He ran grandpa’s errands ; his orange he 
shared 
With Sue; and he found mamma’s 
thimble ; 
To do what was asked he seemed always 
prepared, 
And in doing it equally nimble. 


These two little boys, who are wholly 
unlike, 
Though they live in one house, are not 
brothers ; 
That good little lad and that bad little 
tyke 
Have not two kind fathers and mothers. 
But there are two tempers to only one boy, 
And one is indeed such a sad one 
That when with the good one he brings 
us all joy, 
We ask, ‘‘Has he really a bad one ?”’ 
—F. R. Batchelder. 


How’s This. 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
ease of Catarrh that can not be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, aud believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and fin- 
ancially able to carry out any obligations made 
by their firm. 

WEstT & TrRUAX, Wholesale D: sts, Toledo O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Testimonials sent free. Price 75c. 








r bottle. Sold by all D sts, 
Peiall’s Family Pills are the best, 


GEN-PEP-KO 
GEN-PEP-KO 


a DIAMONDS 


Fragrant, Aromatic Breath Perfume. 


Sample package by mail on receipt of 5 cts. 
THE DIAMONDS GOMPANY, 
59-61 WEST AVE., ROCHESTER, N, Y. 


$2.50 FOUNTAIN PEN TO TEACHERS FOR 


—ee >| 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction. Always 
Ready. Never Blots. No better worki mmade. A regular $2.50 pen. 

Mailed complete, to teachers, boxed, with filler, for $1.00. Your money back—¢/ you want it. 

Agents wanted. LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 15,108 lton St., N. ¥. 


PIMPLES e AND e FRECKLES 


ARE THINGS OF THE PAST. 
Package of Wafers and Cake of Soap Ten Cents 
A Vga of Dr. Campbell’s World-Famous Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers and 
a cake of Foud’s Medicated Arsenic Complexion Soap can be obtained this month for 
the small amount of Ten cents, in silver or stamps. Send your ten cents to-day to. 
H. B. FOUD, Department 39, 214 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Wusic for the School. 


= Merry Melodies. ha 


(Worps AnD Music.) Every school should have music and every 
pupil of suitable age should have a Singing Book. You, as a teacher, 
will be looked upon as a leader in the matter. If you have not suitable 
singing books for the school, you will be expected to select such. Can 
you do better than adopt Merry Melodies? It is excellent! It is cheap! 
We claim it to be the best! We have arranged for a large edition printed 
expressly for our patrons and can furnish them at the very lowest prices. 
The regular price is 15c. each or $1.65 per dozen. We furnish them as 











follows: Single copy 15 cents, 

One Dozen - - - $1.44 Postage 13 cts. extra, 
Two ‘* - . - - 2.65 - 26 * ie 
Three ‘‘ - - - - 38.85 " S96 2-0. 
Four ‘‘ - - 5.00 - —, * 


TEACHERS IFIPROVEIIENT CO., Dansville, N. Y. 








HAVE YOU 2): 
| | Symptoms? 


, Flattering, Palpitation, or Skipping Beats (always due to weak or diseased heart); 
Shortness of Breath from going up stairs, walking, etc. ; Tenderness, Numbness, 
or Pain in left side, arm, or under shoulder blade; Fainting Spells, Dizziness, 
Hungry or Weak Spells ; Spots before the Eyes; Sudden Starting in Sleep; 
Dreaming, Nightmare; Choking Sensation in Throat ; Oppressed Feeling in 
Chest; Eid Hands and Feet; Painful to Lie on Left 
Side; Dropsy; Swelling of the Feet or Ankles (one 
= of the surest signs); Neuralgia Around the Heart. Sud- 
den deaths rarely result from other causes. 
Every day you read or hear of some one dropping dead. 
’ Statistics fully prove that one person out of every 
four has a 


= WEAK or DISEASED 
: HEART. 


Three fourths of the persons thus afflicted are not aware of 
the fact, and thousands of deaths annually occur of persons 
who have been wrongfully treated for troubles of the 
Stomach, Lungs, Kidneys, and Nerves, which are 
















7 Po ——*i almost certain to become affected. Dr. Austin Albro’s Heart 
2< os 7 a Tablets are daily curing thousands of cases in every stage of heart 
bg ie disease. They are worth their weight in gold to every sufferer, and 


a legal guarantee to cure is sent with every box. 


A Grand Offer! Medicine Sent Free! 


To satisfy the doubtful and convince the skeptical, I will send’a trial box of my Heart Tablets by mail, post- 
paid, absolutely free of charge, to any person having any of the above-mentioned symptoms. Every sufferer 
should send their name and post-office address at once, for prompt action is necessary where the heart is in any 


way affected. Enclose stamp for postage. Address, Dr. AUSTIN ALBRO, Box 920, Augusta, 
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COLU MBIA , 
CHAINLESS__" 
BICYCLE 












STHE THREE FAVORITE FT Q)WERS f 
” ROYAL SHOW PANSIES, °737..20%.00°2% 


largest, & flowerin d finest waritths thet — — 
the low an ies can be se- 
curedin pe, with 


uit question the BEsT strain of Pansy. 
NASTURTIU BBG, Sere teow ancl pen te 
— Roe tony = — he India, a = aed 
Ritflent, Ye Yellow and Spotted’ . Vary Best ae 
SWEET PE A Over 40 named varie- 


ties of ~ i best _@ 
European and American named sorts, 


ONE PACKET OF EACH VARIETY 


2FOR ONLY 6 CENTS 


, IN STAMPS and the address of 
A GENUINE BARGAIN friends that grow flowers. 
made to introduce my Flower Seeds to new customers. INCLUDING FREE COPY of my 
Catalogue oe. ee the yon book fc published, + exclusively to Flower Seeds, 
and “FLorA edition i how to ts from _ a egwagg 


. LIPP NGO in ba 6th S 
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| MAULES.10 New Sweel Peas 


Every lover of flowers will want these new Sweet Peas, the & 
choicestofthe’97 crop comprising every color and tintdesirable. #& 
LICE E — dards; . 
AURORA-White faked bright orange salmon, ©”) Ome Packet 
CAPTIVATION—Rich ros} Ye ofeach 
co EEN— White margined pink. only 
LITTLE DORRIT—Carmine and pink standards. ° 0 6 
MIKADO—Dark orange red, striped white. ng showy. 
RAMONA—Cream white, splashed pale pi Sy 
Packet of each of the above and 1 packet of Cupid, & 
seed book of the year. It contains everything , old or new, 
hundreds of illustrations—four beautiful colored Mailed free 
to all ordering these New Sweet Peas for 1898, 
hemrc HENRY eames — Filbert St., tee pe sie : 


UNTESS OF ABERD 
CROWN JEWEL—Rose, violet veins; white wings. 

the New Dwarf Sweet Pea extra, if you mention where you saw @ 

thisadv. 11 packets in all ‘ 


FIREFLY—Brilliant carmine scarlet, Best self color. 
sent postpaid for ony FEN 2c. Stam ps 


GRAY at he ed ag ond on white. Exquisite. 
My 1898 catalogue is pronounced by all the brightest and best 











FOR ONLY 25 CENTS (silver or stam we will send Six Lev 
Ero 28.o8 rong one year ee their own roots, that w: 
P treely t thissummer: The Bride, pure white; 
‘ : ellow ; re og a he rich crimson; re jens do Brabant, 
m7" 4 ow, e above x an Cochet.the best p: 
md | 3 OCE NTS 3 4 Frill tend the a above six ni clone more choice roses of our selec- 
tion—14, all diff t. FOR TS we will send three or for $1 will send eight 
large ty sye-vear old roses, choice © bushy Plats gs any alike. 
rize Chrysanthemums. - 50e. 15 Brilliant Oriental Col 
18Fine Flowering Geraniu ¢ a8 Hardy Scotch \e8 







10 Choice Flowering Kegonias its 
12 Fragrant Carnations ....... 2s Packets Choice Flower Seed ..500. 
Half of any two sets for 50c. 1 Catal pecan and guarantee the plants safely delivered into your hands 


all lainly | and correctly ‘labeled. atalegue Free. 
3 7. THE GEO. H. MELLEN O0., Box 42, Springfield, Ohto. 


BUILD YOUR FIRE 


Kindler; no shavings, no d 
Tialiea to any address for Ne 
wanted. Phoenix Mfg. Co., 








cning the ooxony” | BOYS AND GIRLS fits snomencs: also 
Gian Zea | aah nauinat” Bs 1 Benymor & Coe Powis 
lillabore, Ilis. dence, kt. . ~ 





Apt Quotation. 





There is sometimes more wit in the 
application to the business in hand of 
words already chosen for another pur- 
pose, than in the invention of an appro- 
priate phrase. Bishop Whipple—accord- 
ing to the Church News—loved to tell this 
story : 

A devout colored preacher, whose heart 
was aglow with missionary zeal, gave 
notice to his congregation that in the 
evening an offertory would be taken for 
missions, and asked for liberal gifts. A 
selfish, well-to-do man in his congre- 
gation said to him before the service : 

“Yer gwine to kill dis church ef yer 
goes on saying give! give! No church 
can stan’ it. Yer gwine to kill it.” 

After the sermon the colored minister 
said to the people : 

“Brother Jones told me I was gwine 
to kill dis herechurch ef I kep’t a-asking 
yer to give, but my brethren, churches 
doesn’t die dat way. Ef anybody knows 
of a church dat died ’cause it’s been 
givin’ too much to de Lord, I’ll be very 
much obliged ef my brother will tell me 
whar dat church is, for I’se gwine to 
visit it, and I’1l climb on de walls of dat 
church, under de light of de moon, and 
cry—‘Blessed am de dead dat die in de 
Lord.” 


—_——_~*@ao__—__—_ 
A Story of Dickens. 





When I was a girl of about ten years 
of age, says one of the oldest inhabitants 
of Broadstairs, during a dreadful winter 
I was sent by my parents, who were 
very poor, to Ramsgate to buy myself a 
pair of strong winter boots. Onmy way 
home the cold was intense, and, holding 
the parcel close to me, I found, when 
nearly at my journey’s end, that the 
boots had slipped out of the parcel, and 
that I only held the brown paper in my 
hands. 

With my heart in my mouth, I ran 
back by the way I had come, and meet- 
ing a man whom I had passed some time } 
previously, asked him if he had seen the 
boots; and he answered very gruffly : 
‘No ;°? 

Continuing my search, I met a manin 
a dog-cart, who inquired what was the 
hurry. Itold him of my loss. After 
telling him all my story, he told me to 
jump up with him, and soon we over- 
took the man I had met before. My 
good Samaritan interrogated him very 
closely ; and eventually, it turned out | ver 
that he had picked them up. 

Charles Dickens—for it was he who|A 
had befriended me—then said to him: 

“If you had been an honest man I should 
have rewarded you ; but, as you are not, 
a good horsewhipping is what -you de- 
serve.”” He then turned and ask me if 
I had heard of Charles Dickens, to which 
I answered: ‘‘No.’’ Then smiling up- | me 
on me, he said: “You will hear of 
Charles Dickens one of these days, and 
you will then be able to tell how he did 
a kind action once in his life.” 
















Waits on 
Appetite.” 
Few people give proper 
thought to nourishment. Try 
the best cereal food ever plac- 
ed on the market. It is good 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, Din- 
ner—in fact for any meal of the 
day, while as a Dessert it is 
beyond compare. Your gro- 
cer keeps it; if he does not, 
send us his name and your or- 
der—we will see that you are 
supplied. Made only by the 


FRANKLIN ILLS COo., 
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OUR $5 GIFT 


To advertise ourvictorious plan of — 
ing furniture from factory to fireside 
ov, absolutely free, with every Seech, @ ro 

poe ane legant , guedraple silver- 
eget be worth $5 and to wear for 

0 sng air Pon merege of warranty, signed by the man- 
ufacturers, accompanies each teapot. Subseri rs to this 
publication need send no money in advance. If the goods 
are found as ——— and catively satisfactory, remit 

9.00, the wholesale an price of the couch alone, 
0 days after shipment; if no‘ 











return at our expense. 


We afer this couch for trial orders because it’s one of 
ins. Full size—29x72 in. Upholstered 
imported figured corduroy or velours, 

shade or color. Full set springs. 
ease Deep by eyo Many amples of 

in on es 6 teapot is extra large— 
° meg | Order today. Don’t put it off. 
ou’re a reader of this pub- 


our 
in finest 


lication (this is imp is supe 
Offer No. 4 on 30 day 
& ea donved, end 








Chatelaine 
WALCH 
= bys selling pounds 
ker’s Teas, etc., 
your friends fora Ladic 23 
Solid * st ver Watch with Chatelaine 
r lon, Chain ; 25 Ibs. for 


etc. postal for Catalogue. 
W. G. SAKET (Dept-70), Springtield, Mass. 





AN OLIVE ORCHARD 


wa a or mine on the face of the earth’”—Jtalian Pr 0 
A 20-acre olive Jorhat my our “Sierra Madre’ 
Fruit manger in Seuthern Califo: assures health, 


rea 
: LARGE - ANNUAL - INCOSE 


for centuries. We plant and baie §, a orchard into 
bearing for you on our plan. Wehav e 
webeule’ a pertee a — “ 


railways, churches, sch ‘all the year” 

climate and beautiful homes. si piomoer ing, Tllus- 

Poy ee SS pany A Be ll = Co., Owners, 
of Commerce, Ch: 





Large stock of 
best varieties 
atlowest rates 
Full vase ml 


Sg = THE ¢ GEO SWEET N NURSERY ¢ 0. “9 
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Fruit Tree 


Wickson and 9other varieties of 
Vines and Plants. 





catalogue of Fresh Dug Trees, 








—Christian Uplook. 


Japan Plum Trees. Send for my 
w.c. BRYANT, Nurseryman, Dansville, N. Y- 
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_ Of rosy cheeks and laughing eyes, 
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A Recipe for Sleighing. 





Two parts of snow to one of ice, 
And three of pleasant weather, 
A lot of stars and trees and sky, 
All jumbled up together ; 
One horse, one sleigh, a country way, 
Some bells with lots of jingle, 
And just enough of frost and wind 
To make the fingers tingle. 


Of boys and girls take just a pair, 
Too many do not venture, 

“Enough is as good as a feast,’’ and more 
Brings debt and a debenture ; 


Take each an equal potion ; 
Fresh tongue, with spice, is also nice— 
A lively yankee notion. 


Hot bricks or soapstone, heavy wraps, 
Two nice warm robes for dressing, 
A half-oblivious note of time, 
While tender words expressing. 
Then for a dash of sentiment, 
Two-cheeks with bloom and beauty, 
Mix all together carefully, 
And then—well, do your duty. 


This recipe will kill or cure, 
If shaken well when taken, 

But don’t too often repeat the dose, 
If you would save your bacon ; 

“Too much of a good thing is bad,” 
To quote an ancient saying, 

So use discretion when you take 
This recipe for sleighing. 

—Mortimer C. Brown,inGood Housekeeping. 

GI 
No Chance for Lazy Men. 





Railroading differs from no other busi- 
ness or profession in its beginnings, says 
Chauncey M. Depew, in “The Railroad 
Men.” The salary is small, the work is 
hard, It is only the few who, by cheer- 
ful readiness at all times to perform 
their own tasks and to stay several 
hours and if necessary all night, to 
meet the requirements of the office or to 
do the work of the lame, lazy and in- 
competent, attract the attention of their 
superiors and are marked for promotion. 

When once, in any department, the 
young man has impressed upon the head 
of it his usefulness and fidelity, his ca- 
reer is made. With the rarest excep- 
tions, the heads of all departments in 
the railway service of the United States, 
have come up from the ranks. The 
presidents of all the railroads have 
known the day of small things and been 
many years reaching their positions. 
The superintendents have all come from 
the brakes or from-carrying the rod and 
chain in the engineering service. The 
superintendents of motive power have 
come from the foot-board. The master 
mechanics have all come from the 
bench. Traffic managers and treasurers 
have all begun as clerks. There are but 
few heads of departments on our own 
road who have not risen from the ranks. 
In the operating department the general 
manager began as a brakeman, the 
general superintendent and two of the 
superintendents as telegraph operators, 
one superintendent as agent and one as 
aclerk in the superintendent’s office. 
Where the employment is so vast and 


the requirements so great, the men at 
the top are constantly breaking down. 
The railway army is ever in the field, on 
the march, and in the battle. Vacancies 
have to be filled, and filled at once 
These vacancies are the inspiration and 
hope of those who desire and work for 
promotion. Sometimes a young man 
will do very well at first, but as soon as 
he reaches a place of some importance 
he overestimates the hold which he has 
and the strength which he has attained 
in the confidence of his superiors. He 
will be often absent from the office. 
He will take frequent vacations. He 
becomes restive under rigid hours and 
overtime. His superior discovers that 
he often takes advantage of the necessary 
absence of his chief to be absent himself. 

In the service everyone’s eye is on 
everyone else. There is a generous ap- 
preciation of comradeship ; at the. same 
time there is severe criticism of the con- 
duct and character of fellow employees 
and officers. The moment an officer be- 
comes careless of his duties, inattentive 
and out of reach when wanted, his 
chances for promotion are over ; and the 
accident of a discharge or displacement 
is imminent. Thechief mistake of the 
ambitious young man is in regarding the 
necessity for extra effort, care and at- 
tention lessened because he has been 
promoted to better and more important 
positions. 

It is in these stages of conspicuousness 
that many a promising railway officer 
loses all the advantages of his previous 
hard work, incurs the displeasure or 
distrust of his superiors, and makes it 
impossible, even if he reforms, to ad- 
vance him. There is but one rule of 
success in railway service, and that is, 
no matter how high you get, once a 
hustler, always a hustler, a hustler until 
you die or resign. 

——___+2-—__—_ 
Queer Advertisements. 





Curiously worded advertisements that 
are funny without intent are more com- 
mon in the London papers, it would 
seem, than they are in New York publi- 
cations. An English periodical offered 
a prize the other day for the best col- 
lection of such announcements, and the 
following is the result: ‘‘A lady wants 
to sell her piano, asshe is going abroad 
in a strong iron frame.” ‘Furnished 
apartments suitable for gentlemen 
with folding doors.’ ‘Wanted a 
room by two gentlemen about thirty 
feet long and twenty feet broad.’ 
“Lost, a collie dog by a man on Satur- 
day answering to Jim with a brass 
collar round his neck and muzzle.”’ 
‘A boy wanted who can open oysters 
with references.” ‘Bulldog for sale; 
will eat anything, very fond of children.”’ 
‘*‘Wanted an organist and a boy to blow 
the same.”” ‘‘Wanted, a boy to be partly 
outside and partly behind the counter.” 
“Lost, near Highgate archway, an um- 
brella belonging to a gentleman with a 
bent rib anda bone handle.’? “To be 
disposed of, a mail phaeton, the property 
of a gentleman with a movable head- 
piece as good as new.” 
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CENTS A DAY. 


A STORY FOR TEACHERS. 


OS® have a perfectly plain propostion for every reader. You wanta library ‘ 









# 


‘3 


COS OD 





( 

, of educational books. Every teacher needs it—must have it—if he ( 
( would hold any important place in the educational world, if he would { 
even hold his own in the competition of the present day. But books are ex- ‘ 
2 pensive and teachers‘are not generally in receipt of large incomes. So much ( 
for your side of the Story. Q 
P Now for ours. We have published some of the most valuable educational | 
$ works—books that stand first in importance, There area good many books ( 
§ orr education, and we say read them allif you can, but such books as Col. 4 
: Parker's, Page on Teaching, Payne’s Lectures, Quick’s Reformers, Spencer’s ‘ 
Education, Hughes’ Mistakes, and a few others, are surely the ones for those « 
¢ who must make a choice. We have decided to select the most valuable books | 
» and put them into five libraries, each complete in itself, uniform in size and ‘ 
>} binding, handsomely and durably bound. 
( And now wecome together. You want the libraries; we have them. , 
2 Following the plan by which people of limited incomes are enabled to get 
> other desirable things without waiting long periods to save money for them, ¢ 
¢ we propose to place in your hands at once one of these handsome libraries, ‘ 
upon payment of a merely nominal sum, and give you long periods ranging ‘ 
from six months to a year and a half in which to pay for them. The splendid « 
Kellogg’s Teachers’ Library of seventeen large volumes can be had by putting » 
aside three cents a day for eighteen months. 


IF YOU WANT A LIBRARY TO-DAY 


Here they are : 
) 
§ Kellogg’s Teachers’ Library. 17 volumes} Teachers’ Manual Library. 25 volumes ‘ 
$} Reading Circle Library. 16 volumes | School Entertainment Library. 17 vol- 
* Teachers’ Professional Library. 13 vols.|_ umes. 4 


; 

4 WANTED e Inevery county and every city in the United States we 

¢ want an energetic teacher (man or woman), one who ‘ 

has had some experience in canvassing preferred, to sell the Kellogg Teachers’ 
Libraries. To one willing to devote Saturdays and evenings tothe work we 
can offer dignified and remunerative employment. Address at once, stating 
» position held and previous experience in canvassing (if any). 
BOOK DEPARTMENT, E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th St., New York. 


+ ARBOR DAY HELPS, 1898. 
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How to Celebrate Arbor Day. 
128 pages. Helps for all grades. Contains a history of Arbor Day, Class ‘ 
: Exercises, Recitations, Songs, Quotations, and 7 complete programs, Price, ( 


» 25 cents. ; 


> Arbor Day Program, No. 1. 
Contains one complete program—24 pages—of declamations, recitations, 
songs, readings. Words and music of songs are given. Single copies 8cts.; , 
» 75cts. a dozen ; 25 copies for $1.40; 50 copies for $2.50; $4.00 a hundred. | 
Postpaid. ( 
For other helps for Arbor Day, list of blackboard stencils and teachers’ 
books of all kinds, send for our 100-page descriptive catalogue free. , 


OUR FIVE TEACHERS’ PERIODICALS 


take the lead. We are now appointing agents for 1898. Live menand women , 
in every County in the United States are invited to correspond with us. 
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> E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 


- 69 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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Journalists and authors win money, - 

fame and power. Men and women 
can qualify themselves for practical 
literary work during their leisure hours, 






"owe A vate 





Practical training in reporting 
and story writing at home. ‘ 


| JOURNALIS 


Thorough knowl 


editing 









TAUGHT 
BY MAIL, 








ofnewspaper 7. 

Actual experience from the start. Corps 

of instructors composed of eminent jour- 
nalists. An instructive book, giving 
full a mailed free. 


Nationa! ndence eaten, (Ine.) 
Ballding, 2 











1 Correspo: 
44Second National Bank 
Washington, D. C, 
can make $10 per week at home, 
jen vacation; no capital re 


TEACHER quired. Write for our plan, 


G. F. SMITIL co., Wessshers, d. 





Make Iee Cream in 30 seconds; don’t work 30 
minutes. Get the Polar Star Freezer; simple, 
convenient, economical. Agents wanted. Write for 
circulars, PoLAR STAR Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





any cause can learn of a successful self-cure by 
writing OX ELIC, 979 Washington Ave., New 
York. No belt,faith cure or medicine whatever. 


SEND US any Cabinet Photo and get 12 beautiful 
Miniatures for only 27c postpaid. Sam- 
ple2cents. Exce.isior PHoto Co., Palmer, Mass. 
We want your stories, poems, and 


AUTHORS book M3S. Best prices; inclose stamp. 


Authors and Writers Union, Chicago, Il 


Tc ERS-— and others—in poor health from 

















Agents Wanted. Free sample. One teacher 
earned $700 in 1896, ‘‘Factory,” P. O. 1371, New York. 
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Hyacinthe, . Tuli Crocus, Freezias, Jonquils, 
Chinese Lilies, + Ray Gladiolas. Oxalis. 
CoLuMBIAN Nursery, Somerville, Mass 





Loore a Profession in 10 days that will net you 
$25 a day the rest of your life. Ladies or gentle- 
men. Address with stamp, PROF. 8. A. WELT- 
MER, Nevada, Missouri. 





elf-Lighting Match Safe, for pocket or 
lapel; for ladies or gentlemen; made of handsome 
leather, stitched with silk. Sample 15 cts., with terms 
toagents. Mey-Check Co., Concord, N. H. 





Every Lady Gets 
Free 4 Package of| tt.» 
OLIVE BRANCH. 


See what is said of Olive Branch by those who 
have used it. Thus, a lady in Merkel, Texas, 
writes that she was cured of falling of the womb 
which had existed for 35 years, when all else had 
failed. A lady in Bryantville, Tenn., says she suf- 
fered 14 years and had tried all that the doctors 
could do, without relief, was unable to cross the 
room, but Olive Branch cured her speedily. A 
lady from Genesis, Tenn., writes that the free 
package we sent did her more good than $10.00 
worth of other medicines had done for her. A 
lady from Hunt, Idaho, writes that after using 
three boxes she felt better than she had for 12 
years. A lady from Cody, Neb., writes that it 
cured her of female diseases of many years stand- 
ing that her physicians failed to relieve. A 
lady from Drayton, N. Dak., writesthat it cured 
her of inflammation and falling of the womb 
that the doctors could not relieve. A lady from 
Camden, N. Y., says, after 19 years of suffering she 
was given up todie, but Olive Branch saved her 
from the grave. A lady from North Adams, Mass., 
says Olive Branch cured her after two physicians 
had given her up. A lady from Bayard, Del., says 
a few boxes cured her after three doctors in six 
years treatment had failed, and so on from every 
State in the Union. Ask your druggist or send at 
once for free package to DR. KILMER, 

W. Jeff. St., SourH BEND, IND. 
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522 BE. Tides St., New York. | 





Better Results. 





How many teachers out of the 275,000 
employed in the country. are perfectly 
satisfied with the interest manifested on 
the part of their pupils in general school 
work? Many young teachers do not 
attach enough importance to this par- 
ticular point, and after teaching a few 
terms, get discouraged, and take up 
some other business. They have made 
a complete failure of teaching sinfply be- 
cause they could not interest the scholars 
in their work and consequently lost all 
ambition to make a success of their vo- 
cation. 

Wide awake teachers are on the alert 
for new methods which will increase 


their efficiency and thus advance their | 


pupils more rapidly. 
Therefore, the Report Card system 


has been adopted by many thousands of | 


teachers with satisfactory results. 

Are you using the system? ‘If not, 
Why do you not give it a trial? The 
cost is small indeed, compared to the 
benefits received. 

The Report Cards sold by Chas. E. 
Gardner, Dansville, N. Y. (20c. per single 
doz. or 15c. per doz. in larger quanti- 
ties. See adv. on page 35) are ac- 
knowledged to be the best. He will 
send you a sample free and also makes a 
special offer of “The Spy,” by James 
Fenimore Cooper or ‘‘The Sketch Book,”’ 
by Washington Irving, free to any teacher 
ordering 4 doz. or more, providing 10c. 
additional be sent to pay postage and 
packing of the book. This will make a 
suitable prize to give the pupil having 
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the best intia at the end of term as 
shown by the Report Cards. If you are 
not perfectly satisfied with the present 
conditions of your school, you can do no 
better than give itatrial. Write for a 


free sample at once. 
Nore —Should any one can alle set 
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My little rough dog and I 
Live a life that is rather rare, 

We have so many good walks to take, 
And so few hard things to bear- 

So much that gladdens and recreates, 
So little of wear and tear. 


Sometimes it blows and rains, 
But still the six feet ply : 
No ¢are at all to the following four, 
If the leading two know why. 
’Tis a pleasure to have six feet, we think, 
| My little rough dog and I. 





And we travel all one way ; 
*Tisa thing we should never do, 

To reckon the two without the four, 
Or the four without the two ; 

It would not be right, if anyone tried, 
Because it would not be true. 


And who shall look up and say 
That it ought not so to be, 
Though the earth that is heaven enough 
- for him 
Is less than that to me? 
For a little rough dog can wake a joy 
That enters eternity. 
The only fountain pen made with adjustable 
feed, so the flow of ink can be regulated, is the 


one made by R. W. Whitney, Cleveland, 0 His 
advertisement appears on page 36 of this issue. 




















TREIBERS Pate sages 
A POSITIVE LUXURY. 


Otir Seat aud Head Rest is & real comfoft in the 
Bath Tub and will enable you_ to enjoy your bath 
without wetting your hair or slipping = sliding 


Finely nickel-plated. ($1.50 pre 
hner-Johiison-Hoyer Mfg. Co 
° 6s S-74 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Til, 





Th 
AO Recitations and Readings bound in pa: 
pers mailed to any address for 85 cents in 
stamps Address J. 8. Ovilre,60 Rose St., New York. 
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presented with our new 
This interesting picture was designed and painted exclusively for us by an 
eminent artist and has been reproduced ia the original colors regardless of cost. Colored 
lithographs of our factories and offices ar also included and our catalogue contains a 
complete description of over fifty styles of Pianos and Organs, —, with prices and 
terms of sale. 
paid. All you have to do is to mention this | paper and write for it to- -day. Remember 
our vast business continues op the old basis—pianos and organs at wholesale cost, direct 
dgents', ‘music stores’ or middlemen’s profits to pay. The 
ieee | of a CORNISH AM ERICAN Piano or Organ pays only for what he buys. 


E REME MBER 


Organs. 


from factory to family; no 
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SEE OUR Co-PARTNERSHI!IP PLAN 


‘YOU GN GET ONE Prece 
7 OPIS MAM aes ca | 


THE PEOPLES FAVORITES FOR NEARLY _ YEARS. 


NEW I 
Licati 


Se HLL ORGNSI425 | 3 ‘on 
CASH OR ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


COMPLETE MUSIC OUTFIT GIVEN FREE WITH EVERY PIANOsu ORGAN - 


A REMARKABLE PROPOSITIO 


Temple Service,” is the subject of the exquisitely beautiful Bw | hy ‘Sawin 
of the CORNISH AMERICAN Pianos and 















Send for particulars of 
our POPULAR CO-PART- 

NERSHIP PLAN by which 
anyone ean easily obtain a 
CORNISH Piano or Organ 
for nothing. Fu!l explana- 
tion with every catalogue. 
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It will be sent to all i FREE o 


No Satisfaction, No Pay. 
2? insured aud 





‘that a prompt 
this 


Each instrument fully 
warranted for 25 years, and safe delivery at 

guaranteed. Send for 
, 1898 edition, to-day. 





postage 
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advertisement will hs 
eure a DISCOUNT OF $10 
on the list prices as quoted 
in our 1898 A ond = 
any CORNISH Organ, 
$20 on the tet prices if — 
buy a CORNISH Piano. 

ing to the very ¢lose 
margin this leaves for manu- 
facturing we are obliged to 
reserve the right to with- 
draw this special discount 
at any time. 


who have 


to write at once. 








bes 30 DAYS’ TRIAL IN YOUR own HOME. 


REFERENCES, toni?any'bink, 
« bank, any bank, 
or any of the multitude of patrons 
purchased millions of 
dollars worth of instruments from us 
during the past 36 years. Our new 
book, ‘* The Heart of the People,’’ 
containing a thousand recent refer- 
coon, sent FREE. Don’t fail 


CASH OR EASY INSTALLMENTS. “ta 
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Do not be misled. 


OF CORNISH ONLY. We are not connected with the several imitators of ou 
ods. This is the OLD ESTABLISHED PIONEER HOUSE, 
MANUFACTURERS selling EXCLUSIVELY to the GENERAL PUBLIC DIRECT at wholesale prices. & 
This is the right firm to write to. Mention this paper when you write. 


CORNISH & CO., WASHINGTON, N. J. 


and the only firm of ACTUAL§ 
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OOOOSESSSSSSSCCECCCCSE COEF 


$4.8 


This handsomely polished, solid oak com- 
bination desk and bookcase, q ft. 6 in. high 
and 2 ft. 6 in. wide, has a drop lid with lock, 
heavy raised carving, ornamental brass railing 
on top and a brass rod for curtains over the 
book shelves. 

Weight securely crated 85 pounds. We 
ship direct from factory and PAY FREIGHT , 
to all points in the United States east of the 


Freight Prepaid to 
Points East of the 
Rocky Mountains, 


e 








Rocky Mountains. 


your money. 


order. 


- THE FEDORA 
2-Button Oxford at $2.00 and 


the Queen Lace Boot at $3.00 
are correct Spring styles. 


awe 

We pay express 
charges on receipt 
of price. 





Made in black or the new bronzeselected Kid, with 
figured Vesting tops to match; flexible soles, new 
round coin toes; all sizes and widths. Illustrated 
catalogue free. Your money back if not suited. 
Special commission offer to customers in small towns. 

NATIONAL SHOE MFG. CO., 
4906 Medinah Bldg., - Chicago. 





guide for all writers having Mss. to market. 

red especially for the guidance of teachers with 
literary ambition. Contains advice and many sug- 
gestions regarding the preparation of material for 
the press, aud hints as to what constitutes available 
matter, Not a book of theories. Everything is prac- 
teal, Prepared by successful writers who are thor- 
oughly in the literary harness. Gives name and ad- 
dress of every publication in the U.S. that pays for 
contributions. Corrected to date and including every 
new journal that has entered the field within the past 
year. A special list of periodicals that buy serials. 
30 places to sell short stories. All the teachers’ jour- 
nals that pay for Mss. A list of leading publishing 
houses. The book sent postpaid on receipt of $1. 
Every teacher with literary talent should secure this 
invaluable book without delay. ress 

Isaac MorEs, Dallas, Texas. 


50 Places to Sell Manuscripts. A complete 
Prepa: 










for Men,jWomen, Girls 
& Boys. Complete line. 
Ali brand new models. 
$75 Oakwood’ for $32.50 
a7 $60 ‘Arlington’ “+ $24.50 

0 Money in Advance 5, $17 and $20 
WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL OFFER. oo to otto 
Shipped anywhere C.0.D.with privilege to examine. Buy 

t from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits 
large Illus. Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
168 W. VanBuren Street, B-818, Chicago, Ills. 


Have You Catarrh ? 


There is one remedy you can try without danger 





othumbug. Send to H. G. Colman, Chemist, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., for a trial package of his 
Citarrh cure. His only mode of advertising is by 


fiving itaway. Postage4cents. Judge for your- 
lf, Mention this paper. 





NERGETIC MEN and 
WOMEN wanted in 
all parts of U.S. to sell our 
famous fire clay cooking 


AGENTS 
WANTED § wigs Fat peace? 


4gents make big money. Roseville, Ohio. 
a 


We guarantee the desk to please you and 
surpass your expectations, or we will refund 


Send money by draft, express or post office 
WM. WRICLEY, JR., & CO., 
134 Kinzie St., Chicago, or 228 Race St., Philadelphia. 


P. S.—Don’t buy a Bicycle until you get our “BIKE” Catalogue. Strictly 
High-Grade Wheels at Makers’ Prices. 















fam Send for Beautifully 
A Illustrated Furniture 
8 Catalogue. 5 



















The Little Streets. 








“Tomorrow, I’ll do it,’? says Bennie ; 
“T will, by and by,”’ said Seth ; 

“Not now—pretty soon,’”’ says Jennie ; 
“In a minute,”’ says little Beth. 


Oh, dear little people, remember 
That, true as the stars in the sky, 
The little streets of To-morrow, 
Pretty-soon and By-and-By, 
Lead one and all, 
As straight, they say, 
As the King’s Highway, 
To the city of Not at All. 
—Annie Hamilton Donnell, in Youth’s Com- 
panion. 





Drunkenness is a Disease. 


Will send free Book of Particulars how to cure 
“Drunkenness or the Liquor Habit,’ with or with- 
out the knowledge of the patient. Address, 

DR. J. W. HAINES, No. 439 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 


Reliable Men in every 
locality, local or traveling, 
to introduce a new discoyv- 


ery and keep our show 
cards tacke:l up on trees, fences and bridges through- 
out town aud couvtry; steady employment; com- 
mission or salary; $65.00 per month and ex- 





Praise and Profit for Woman’s 
Pen. 


(FROM THE CLUBWOMAN. ) 


The literary editor of the New York 
Press says the best short stories of the 
past year were, with few exceptions, 
written by women and ap din THE 
Buack Cat. It is gratifying to The Club- 
woman, as it must be to every other wo- 
man, to know that the women whose 
work appears in Boston’s popular story 
periodical are handsomely and promptly 

id. When one receives from $100 to 
500 apiece for stories covering but half 
adozen magazine pages, story writing 
becomes not only a pleasure, but a de- 
cided profit. Among the bright young 
women who received the above sums 
from THE Biack Cat for recent stories 
are Miss Joanna Wood and Miss Betts 
Edwards, of Philadelphia ; Juliet Tomp- 
kins and Miriam Michelson, of San Fran- 
cisco; Mary Foote Arnold, of Terre 
Haute, Indiana; Sallie Pate’Steen, South 
Enid, Oklahoma. 

The Press devotes nearly two columns 
of praise to the new departure in the 
story-telling art, which this fascinating 
magazine inaugurated, and adds that no 

ublication has done so much for un- 
nown writers and for the great body of 
intelligent people who read and love a 
= story for the story’s sake and not 
or its author’s sake. 

The telling of a clever story is neither 
numbered among the lost arts nor con- 
fined to a dozen literary lions whose 
master works went begging and whose 
latter-day writings, no matter how com- 
monplace, find ready acceptance by 
those publishing houses that still pur- 
chase fame rather than merit. Recogniz- 
ing this common-sense truth, the pub- 
lishers of THE Biack Cat have begun a 
prize story competition under which the 
writers of accepted stories will receive 
all the way from $100 to $1,500 in cash. 
They believe that there are thousands of 
men and women unknown to literary 
fame, who, if given the opportunity and 
proper reward, can write asclever stories 
as have ever been written. Any one, 
therefore, who has a good story to tell 
should not fail to embrace the oppor- 
tunity thus presented. All should bear 
in mind, however, that no manuscript 
will be considered at all unless it is su 
mitted in accordance with the conditions 
published in Tue Biack Cat, a copy of 
which may be had of almost any news- 
dealer, or will be mailed for five cents by 
The Shortstory Publishing Company, of 














penses not to exceed $2.50 perday ; money dep 
in any bank at start if desired. Write for particulars. 
The Globe Medical Electric Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WE PUBLISH FOR AUTHORS, write an- 

nouncements, reading notices, reviews, etc., etc. 
Furnish illustrations; place advertising in any class 
of journals desired; Mss. read and correct En- 
close stamp. El Dorado Pub. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





old Mine Stock ; agents wanted, men and wo- 
men, clergymen, school teachers, etc. 10 percent. 
commission. Exceedingly rich. Large dividends, Lo- 
cated in Province of Quebec, Canada. Reports of ex- 
perts sent on request. C. A. PARSONS, 154 Com- 
mercial St., Boston, 


- SALESMEN WANTED . 


To sella fine line of Stationery specialties to mer- 
chants by sample. Far better pay than t i 





Boston. The competition closes on the | 
last day of March. 
A For $1.00 we will mail at once, f | 

tage paid, all back numbers of} | 


pos' 

The Black Cat, from No. 1, October, 
1895. to No. 28, January, 1898, inclus- 
ive (excepting February, 1896, Aug- 
ust, 1896, and October, 1896, which 
are out of print), and ALSO mail 
monthly, as issued, one copy, post- 
age paid, from February, 1898, to 
December, 1898, inclusive. This of- 


$30,000 
fer comprises over 200 of the clever- 


Library 
est stories ever told, including the 


of ten $2,600 prize stories, eight 

$4,000 prize stories, each original, 
complete, copyrighted, and pub- 
lished exclusively in The Black Cat, 
the whole forming a library of fas- 
cinating fiction, costing us nearly 
thirty thousand dollars in cash. 
THE SHORTSTORY PUBLISH- 
ING CO., Boston, Mass. 


Prize 
Stories 














PERSHING MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED! 


Capable man or woman as Western Manager for a 
Book and Merchandise business, thoroughly estab- 
lished. Reply with references. JOHN E. HOHAM 
& COMPANY, 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


COLUMBIAS S$ 10 


Wanted \ Others new $15-$25. Catalog Free. 
Bieyele \CLYDE P. WARNER MFG. CO., 
Salesmen. \ 259 Wabash Ave.,B- 38,Chicago 











CURED. Large trial bottle free 


FIT by mail. Letit speak for itself. 
HALL CHEMICAL CO.. WEST PHILA. Pa 





SPECTACLE at wholesale, Send 


forcatalog. Agents 
wanted. COULTER OPTICAL CO, Chicago, Ill. 





Marriage Certificates, Memorials, Lord’s Prayer, Life 
of Christ, Ten Commandments. 25c. éach; nine for $1. 
Agents wanted. Cat. free. J.Lee, Omaha Bldg,Chicago 











A BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION of Rare Min- 
eral Gems from the famous ‘‘Land of the Sky,” 
only 25 cts. A free collection to every fifth person 
ordering. Address, GEO. A. GASH, Money, 
North Carolina. 





e Want a Man inevery city and township to | 
look after our business. Steady work and liberal 
pay the year round. Places for a few ladies. Don’t 

ther to send stamps, but write at once to 
J. W. Jones Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


A A Pat. Pen Novelty. Highly 
Vertical Writer, pc tre et » Alem m4 | 
Bergman Pen Co., Fort Madison, Iowa. | 











10 Secures THE PuBLIC ScHooLs, Clarksville, | 
C Tenn., a 40-page monthly, 5 mos. ; 50c a year. 





Custom Shoes. Finest leather in the world. ew | 
to agents. Welcome, Shoemaker, Burlington, Vt. | 





THE SWEET-VOICED 
EPWORTH ORGAN 


boii vest 


“‘THE TONE TELLS THE TALE.” 

This is our beautiful EpwortuH Parlor Organ, 
style 622. Retail price delivered on board cars at 
Chicago is $102, with nice stool and a copy of our 
Epworth Organ Teacher, the best instruction 
book for the organ ever published. If you pin 
this advertisement to your order, we will allow 
you 33'¢ per cent. discount, making the net fac 
tory price $68, to be sent us after trial; orif you 
remit with order, we will accept $65, and we will 
prepay the freight to your railroad station. Ifthe 
organ we send is not one of the sweetest-toned 
instruments you ever heard, we will refund the 
money and you may return the organ. We 
have cheaper styles, but you had better do the 
right thing and get the best while you are buy- g§ 
ing. We make the EpworTu organs in ourown 
factory in the good old-fashioned way, by hand, 
and they will last a lifetime. The work is not 
slighted or rushed, as it ison those cheap, $40, 
machine-made organs. Wegive extra time to 
the voicing and tuning, insuring that sweet, rest- 
ful, velvety tone, so much admired by cultured 
musicians. We sell many fine organs to 
churches. Ask any Methodist or United Breth- 
ren preacher about the Epworth organs. Mail 
us your order, tell us the size of your room, and 
we will send you one of the sweetest toned or- 
gans youever heard. If you order organ to be 
paid for after trial, please send a statement of 
your responsibility from your Postmaster, Mer- 

™ chant, Express Agent or Minister. Astoour 
responsibility, we refer to the publishers of this 
paper, or to any of the publishing houses of the 
Methodist, United Brethern, Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational, Baptist or Christian churches. 

Catalog sent free ; state which catalog is want- 
ed, Parlor organ, Church organ, School organ or 
Piano. When writing, mention this paper. 

WILLIAMS ORGAN & PIANO CO., 
57 Washington St., Chicago 
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me a < ~ S S “A : 
Fight Walls, Moveable Flues, Air right 

Locks, Metallic Ice Rack. Preserves Food 

& Best with Least Ice. Antique Ash—great 

& variety. Above style, 25x17x41, $9.50. We 

%& pay freight East of Rockies. Catalogue free. 

; Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., 
9 1 to 31 Ottawa Street, 
. Grand Rapids, : : 


Michigan. 
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A Goose That Takes a Hen 
Sailing. 


The following remarkable instance of 
the communication of ideas among the 
lower animals is narrated by the Rev. 
C. Otway : 

“At the flour mills of Tubberakeena, 
near Clonmel, while in the possession 
of the late Mr. Newbold, there was a 
goose, which by some accident, was left 
solitary, without mate or offspring, gan- 


der or goslings. Now it happened, as is |_ 


common, that the miller’s wife had set 
a number of duck eggs under a hen, 
which in due time were incubated; and 
of course the ducklings, as soon as they 
came forth, ran with natural instinct to 
the water, and the hen was in a sad 
pucker—her maternity urging her to 
follow the brood, and her instinct dis- 
posing her to keep on dry land. 

“In the meanwhile, up sailed the 
goose, and witha noisy gabble, which 
certainly (being interpreted) meant, 
‘Leave them to my care,’ she swam up 
and down with the ducklings, and when 
they were tired with their aquatic ex- 
cursion, she consigned them to the care 
of the hen. 

“The next morning, down came again 
the ducklings to the pond, and there was 
the goose waiting for them, and there 
stood the hen in her great flustration. 
On this occasion we are not at all sure 
that the goose invited the hen, observing 
her maternal trouble; but it is a fact 
that she being near the shore, the hen 
jumped on her back, and there sat, the 
ducklings swimming and the goose and 
hen after them, up and down the pond. 

“This was not a solitary event ; day 
after day the hen was seen on board the 
goose, attending the ducklings up and 
down, in perfect contentedness and 
good humor—numbers of people coming 
to witness the circumstance, which con- 
tinued until the ducklings, coming’ to 
days of discretion, required no longer 
the joint guardianship of the goose and 
the hen.’’— Witness. 


2 + 
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Not Genius, but Hard Work. 





“What is your secret of success?” 
asked a lady of Turner, the distinguished 
painter. He replied, ‘‘I have no secret, 
madam, but hard work.’”’ Dr. Arnold 
says: “The difference between one 
man and another (that is, between a 
man who makes a fortune, and the man 
who does not) is not so much in talent 
as in energy.” ‘Nothing,’ says Rey- 
nolds, ‘‘is denied well-directed labor, 
and nothing isto be obtained without 
it.”’ ‘Excellence in any department,’’ 
says Dr. Johnson, ‘‘can now be obtained 
by the labor of a lifetime, but is not to 
be purchased at a lesser price.”” ‘There 
is but one method,”’ says Sydney Smith, 
“and that is hard labor; and the man 
who will not pay the price for distinction 
had better at once dedicate himself to 
the pursuit of the fox.” ‘Nothing,’ 
says Mirabeau, “is impossible to the 
man who will.” Sir Isaac Newton, one 
of the greatest men the world ever baw, 








Nature’s Curc for the Kidneys and Bladder 


AND URIC ACID OR RHEUMATIC CONDITIONS. 


The WONDERFUL KAVA-KAVA SHRUB. 
A Free Gift to Every Reader. 


A great physician once declared that Nature has provided in the 
field of Botany a sure Remedy for every disease, if man had the abil- 
ity to discover it, As disease is the disturbance of some natural func-. 
tion of the body, so Nature provides a remedy for such disturbance 

and thus cures the seems 
a, true of the late discovery of the 
ava-Kava Shrub, or as botanists call it, the 
Piper Methysticum, found on the Gan 
river, East India. This wonderful shrub has 
a peculiar and most beneficent effect upon 
the human Kidneys in conditions of disease. 
The Kidneys, as is well known,separate from 
the blood and cast out through the Urine, 
. certain poisonous matter, such as Uric Acid, 
Urates, etc., which if retained in the system 
cause Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Gout, 
’ - andother maladies of the Bladder and Urin- 
THEKAavaA-Kava SHRUB. ary Organs. The Kava-Kava Shrub heals the 

(Piper Methysticum.) disordered Kidneys, restores them to their 
natural functions, and eradicates from the Blood the poisons which 
cause disease in the system. The discovery of the Kava-Kava Shrub, 
like the discovery of quinine by early Christian missionaries in Peru, 
was first made by observing he use of the shrub by the natives. Dr. 
Archibald Hodgson, the great English authority on these diseases 
describes the sufferings of both Hindoos and white missionaries and 
peters on these low, marshy swamps and jungles on the Ganges. 

@ says: 

“Intense tropical heat and moisture acting upon decaying vegetation 
render these low grounds on the Ganges most unhealthy districts. Jungle 
fevers and miasma assail the system. * * * The Blood becomes de- 
ranged and the Urine thick and dark-colored. * * * Life hangs in the 
balance. Then when all modern medical science fails,safety is found in 
the prompt use of Kava-Kava. A decoction of this wonderul botanical 
growth relieves the Kidneys, the Urine becomes clearer, the fever abates, 
and Tecovery sets in,” etc, 

Of all diseases that afflict mankind, Diseases of the Kidneys are 
the most fatal and dangerous, and hence the discovery of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub—Nature’s Positive Specific Cure for Diseases of the Kidneys—is 
welcomed mf suffering humanity and its medical compound Alkavis uni- 
versally endorsed by the Hospitals and Physicians of Europe. 

The well-known American physician, Dr. J. M. 8. Thomas, reports 
that Alkavis promptly and effectively cured four well marked cases 
of Bright’s Disease among his patients, and writes: 

“T have fully tested the value of the Kava-Kava Shrubfin Kidney, Blad- 
der and Urinary disorders, as well as in Rheumatism and Dropsical 
Effusions, with the most remarkable and satisfactory success.” 

In the short time that Alkavis, the Kava-Kava shrub compound, 
has been before the American public, its cures of various forms of 
Kidney and Bladder diseases, Rheumatic and Gouty Disorders, have 
been numbered by the thousands. Alkavis has not been extensively 
advertised, through newspapers or otherwise, but has made its way 
entirely on its merits, and through the fact that wo | sufferer can 
make free trialof itswonderful curative powers, and judge of its 
value from personal eg Meee The records of its extraordinary 
cures are numbered by hundreds in every part of the country, the 
following being but a few of the many similar letters daily received. 
Rey. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., Editor of the “Relig- 
ious World,” writes of the wonderful effects of Alkavis. - He says: 

“Forseveral years I wasa sufferer from Kidney troubles, and could obtain 
no relief from physicians. I used various Kidney remedies but with no 
success. I had given up all hopes of ever recovering my health until 


hearing of the marvelous cures effected by your Alkavis decided to try same 
After the first use thereof I began to experience relief, and following up the 
treatment was permanently cured. I cheerfully recommend your excellent 
Alkavis to persons icted with Kidney and Rheumatic rders as the 
best y known.” 2 

The venerable Mr. Jos. W. Whitten, of Wolfboro, New Hampshire, 

at the age of eighty-five, gratefully writes 
of his cure of Dropsy, swelling of the feet, 
and Kidney and Bladder diseases by Alkavis. 
Hon. R. C. Wood, a prominent attorney of 
Lowell, Indiana, was cured of Chronic 
Rheumatism, Kidney and Bladder Disease 
of ten ea wmrpay bed Alkavis. Mr.Wood 
describes himself as being in constant mis~ 
ery, often compelled to rise ten times during 
the night on account of weakness of the 
bladder. He was treated by the home phy- 
sicians without the least benefit, and come 
pletely cured in a few weeks by Alkavis. 

Mr. J. N. Hood, of Midway, Delaware,was 
completely cured of Rheumatism, Kidney and 
Bladder D: by this wonderful Remedy, and 
nowatseventy-eight,is enjoying perfecthealth * 

The following letter from the well-known __ IMr.Jos. W. Whitten, | 
minister, Rev. A. U. Darling, of North Wolfooro, New Hampshire, 
Constantia, Oswego County, New York, was written after as he says 
himself, he had lost confidence in man and medicine, had no sleep 
or rest, and took Alkavis as a last resort. 

Gentlemen:—I have been troubled with kidney and kindred diseases for 
sixteen years and tried all Icould get without relief. Two and a half years 
ago I was taken witha severe attack of La Grippe which turned to pneu- 
monia. At that time my Liver, Kidneys, Heart and Urinary Organs, all 
combined in what to me seemed their last attack. My confidence in man 
and mediciue had gone. My hope had vanished and all that was left to 
me was a dreary life and certain death. Atlast 1 heard of Alkavis and as 
a last resort commenced taking it. Inashort time,tomy astonishment, 
Icould sleep all nightas soundly asa baby, which I had not done in six- 
teen years before. What I know it has done for me, I firmly believe it 
will do for all who will give Alkavis a fair trial. I most gladly recommend 
Alkavis to all. Sincerely yours, (REV.) A.C. DARLING.” 

Mrs. James Young. of Kent. Ohio, writes that she had tried six 
doctors in vain, chat she was about to give up in despair, when she found 
Alkavis, and was promptly cured of Kidney disease, and restored to 
health. Mrs. Alice Evans, of Baltimore, Md.; 

Mrs. Mary A. ion of Neel, West Va., : 

twenty years a sufferer; Mrs. Sarah Vunk, Ed- 

inboro, Pa.; Mrs. L. E. Copeland, Elk River, 

Minn.° and many other ladies join in testify- 

7 the wonderful curative powers 0: 

Alkavis in various formsof Kidney and allied 
diseases and in other disorders peculiar to 
womanhood. ‘ 

The Church Kidney Cure Company, of 
No. 409 Fourth Avenue, New York City, so 
far the only importers, are so anxious to 

rove the wonderful curative power of the 

ava-Kava Shrub, that they will send a ; es 
Large Case by mail free to Every Reader of : 
THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, who is a Suf- Mrs, James Young, Kent, 0. 
ferer from any form of Kidneyor Bladder 
disorder, Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Female Complaints 
and Irregularities, or other affliction due to improper action of the: 
Kidneysor Urinary Organs. All readers who are sufferers can send 
their names and address to the company and they will promptly re- 


Yup, 


wonderful curative powers it is sent to you en- 





ceive the Large Case by mail free. To prove its FREE 


tirely free. 





when asked by what means he had 
worked out his extraordinary discovery, 
modestly replied : “‘By always thinking 
of them.”” To Dr. Bentley he said: “If 
I have done the public any service, it is 
due to nothing but patient industry and 
thought.”’ Nelson once said: “I owe 
all my success in life to having been al- 
ways @ quarter of an hour before my 
time.”” Kepler the great philosopher, 
when speaking of his studies and his pro- 
gress, said: ‘Diligent thought on these 
things was the occasion of still further 
thinking, until at last I brooded with 
the whole energy of my mind upon the 
subject.’’— Exchange. 


——~pe____ 

A minister was dining with a family 
of which little 4-year-old Bessie was a 
prominent member. When her father 
began to carve the turkey he asked the 
minister which part he preferred and 
was told that it was immaterial. After 
a time it was Bessie’s turn to be served, 
and in reply toasimilar query from papa 
she said: “I dess I’ll take a Piece of 
ze im-terial, too,” 


that the Larkin Soap 
Ed. Normat Inst: . 
The Christian Uplook, 





Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


The Soaps at retail would cost . 
Either Premium is worth . .. 
Both if at retail . . 
You get the Premium 
gratis. 


a Combination 
Case of the., 


18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 


‘If changes in contents destred, write. 
$10.00 [iam 
$10.00 /aam 


* Both $10 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 


IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Our offer explained more fully in Normal Instructor, Oct. Nov. and Dec. 


Norr.—We have examined the soaps and premiums and know they give satisfaction, and also know 
Mfg. Co. are reliable in every way and fulfill all promises advertised above.— 


‘alo, says: We have bought and used sweet Home” soaps a number of years 


Buff 
It has always proved entirely satisfactory. The premiums are all that is claimed for them. We wonder 
that the Larkin Company can give so much for so little. They are perfectly 


ie. 


When writing mention NorRMAL INSTRUCTOR, 
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Will Garleton’s 


MAGAZINE 


EVERY WHERE, 


¢ Youhave all heard of 
“2 Will Carleton, the famous 
poet, editor and author of 
“Farm Ballads,” pe 
bg ne “Farm Festi- 
s,” e is magazine, 
Every Where, contains 
his latest poems, sketches 
and stories. 50cts.a year. 
SPECIAL OFFER.—4 months for only TEN 
CEN viding your mention this paper. 
EVERY WHERE PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept R, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
When writing mention NorMAL INSTRUCTOR, 


Cures Catarrh, 


Col ness, 

Colds, Cough. t ‘Bore Th: Troe, 
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pimps 2 ox. 


Magic Pocket 


combines in one instru- 
ment the best means of 
treating pee} . 
= oa 


Send for pn 
Modern Medicine cs 
Battle Creek, Mi 








YOU CAN DO IT! 
Make $3 to $6 Per Day 


at your own home making 
portraits and landscapes over 
ee ge make the most 
——— presents money 
. * Anyone that can 
and write can make 
them. Write a 
Light Enlarging Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, for cir- 
, enclosing 2-cent stamp. 


y BUGGIES 


ogg and Saddles shi; wed » O. D. 
woo bed to anyone with 
ae Se cunne or. 



















A WOrAN 


a WORLD'S WASHER 
om e al and no a aid until it 
is perfectly sat ashes easy. 
Clothes clean, sweet tana white as snow. 
Child can useit. I pay freight. Circulars free. 

C. E. ROSS, 57 Clean Street, Lincoln, Ill. 


DR. B. W. HAIR’S 
ASTHI1A CURE FREE. 


A dollar bottle and Practical Treatiseon Asthma and 
Hay Fever sent free to any asthmatic who will pay 
expressage. Dr. B. W. HAIR, Cincinnattl, 0. 


SALESMEN ‘stoo'00 


$100.00 
A month selling our office and labor-saving special- 
ties to merchants by samples. Every business man 
wants them. 100per cent. profit. Finesidelines, Ad- 
dress, MODEL MFG. CO., Box I, South Bend., Ind. 



















MU Cir tee RICE’S pte rrr bans 
ASR RSE: 
TAUGHT nui ca Rotablished 


Tito Leseons 10 Cents. CIRCULARS ag 
@& 8, RICE MUSIC CO., 241 WABASH AVE., CHICAG 


WE WANT YOUR NAME. 


= oan instruct you how to secure others and 

.00 per 100. nclose 10c. for our bargain bun- 
deat dozen Japanese Napkins, 100 rare collec- 
tions, latest catalogue, and instructions for the above 
Included ed free. I.ImportTING Co., Beaver Springs, Pa. 


0, ILLS. 








THE LIQUOR HABIT 
(ALCOHOLISM) 
ISA DISEASE AND CURABLE. 2 
tients received at my residence. Home- 


life, non-restraint and individual treatment. 
6.H. McMICHAEL, M. D. 75 W. Tupper St., Buffalo,N.Y 


SCHOOL YOURSELF, Our plan will make 


7 Me independent. We 

furnish you our line of staple, year round sellers. 

od bay when sold. Work spare time._ Full partic- 
ulars forstamp. D D.T. Graham, St. Louis, Mo. 


Amateur Theatricals 
AYS NEw CATALOGUE FREE, 
DeWitt, Rose St., New York 


When writing mention NopMaL LNsTRUCVOR. 














Susy’s Forgetfulness. 





Susy’s strong point was ‘‘always for- 
getting.’ But she insisted that she 
“could not help it.” She had “no 
memory,” poor child. No one dared en- 

rust an important message to her alone, 

if there was no one who could jog her 
memory. ‘Be sute and remind Susy,’’ 
was always the last charge. 

She generally had a red string tied 
around one finger anda blue one most 
likely around another, to remember 
things by, and she used to beg mother’s 
gold ring for the same purpose until she 
lost it. Ned found it just where she had 
laid it down on a window-sill. After 
that she had to be content with strings 
for her fingers. 

This is about the way it was at her 
house six days out of seven. If it was 
not one mishap, it was another. 

Susy had shelled a basin half full of 
pop corn, all ready for evening, when her 
cousins were coming over fora candy pull. 

“This corn seems 2 little damp,’ she 
said to herself. I think I will set it in 
the oven just a minute or two, and then 
it will pop splendidly to-night.”’ 

So she slipped in the tin, and turned 
up the damper, and went up-stairs to 
get ready for school. Inthe middle of 
the forenoon that oven came into her 
mind, as she stood at the blackboard 
working out an example. It did not 
help the process of solution at all. 

About the same time mother came in- 
to the kitchen to see ‘“‘what could be 
burning.’”’ She speedily opened the 
oven doors and all the windews. About 
allthe corn that could pop had, and 
there had been a regular overflow, or 
spring freshet of it, in every nook and 
corner of the oven. To state that it was 
half full now would not be an exaggera- 
tion, though in a somewhat reduced 
state. All was quickly swept out into a 
big pan and thrown to the chickens, who 
are fond of charcoal, and must have con- 
sidered this an extra entertainment. 
Cleansing the air of the house was not 
SO easy. 

You would have supposed that Susy 
would be shy of the oven after that, but 
it made no difference. The next week 
she put her overshoes in it, on two sticks 
of wood, ‘‘so as to be perfectly safe, just 
for a moment to warm them through.’’ 
When Ned came in twenty minutes later 
and sniffed the air of the kitchen, he, 
too, peeped into the oven. 

“My! what a good dinner we shall 
have! Baked overshoes are so juicy 
and rich !’’ he said toa little girl who 
just then came flyingin. ‘Please reach 
me the tongs, sis,’”? he added, and he 
fished out of the oven two shriveled, 
sticky objects. Poor Susy burst into 
tears ; and it was some time before she 
heard the last of her new fashioned 
cookery. Ned insisted she ought to get 
out a new cook book. 

I have given you two samples of Susy’s 
way, but I am glad to add that she is im- 
proving. Mother had to adopt a pretty 
rigorous system of discipline, and Susy 
finds she can help forgetting more than 
she ever thought she could.—Selected. 
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A Set of 
Paper 
Dolls 


for the 
Children. 


Any one who will send us, between now and March 
15, 1898, Three Two-Cent Stamps, and mention this paper, 
we will send them a SET of SIX of our BEAUTIFUL 
DOLLS; or, we will send a set for (2) two-cent stamps 
and One Label taken off the top of a box of 


Nameline 


TheModen STOVE POLISH. - 


Address, J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., 








New York. 
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Thirteen Books in... 


One Massive Volume. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
“The Literature of America and Our Favorite Authors” 


Containing Lives of our favorite English and noted American Authors. and choice se- 
lections from their writings. This volume embraces every veriety of Literature, and 
includes great Poets of England and America, Famous Novelists, Distinguished Essay- 
ists and Historians, our National Humorists, Noted Journalists and Magazine Contrib- 
utors, Statesmen in Literature, Noted Women Authors, Popular Writers for Young 
People, Great Orators and Public Lecturers. 

The plan of this book is entirely New, Unique and Original. 
First comes the story of his life, and succeeding this are selections 
Every author is furthermore classified, as Poet, Historian, 
Novelist, Humorist, Journalist, ete., and placed in a department of the book devoted to 
that particular class of writers. This enables the reader to compare one author with 
another, and place a better estimate upon them, individually and col.vctively. 

In this great book is found the Cream of Poetry, History, Fiction, Humor and 
Oratory. All the greatest books from all the greatest authors are here discussed and 
drawn upon for the delight and instruction of the reader. 


Embellished With Over 300 Portraits and Engravings 
Made new and originally for this work. No other book was ever planned like this one. 
It is sold only by subscription at a remarkably low price, which even the poorest can 
This is by all odds the greatest selling book ever put on the 
market, which is best evidenced by the tremendous demand already, and big orders 
agents are rolling up, the like of which has never been known before. 


treated separately. 
chosen from his writings. 


easily afford to pay. 


sent. 


41 N. Sixth Street, 
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$200 a month. Most liberal terms will be given you, and also 30 days’ credit. 


Standard Publishing Co., 


Every writer is 


If you take the 


agency now, we will specially agree to mail you FREE the fvll canvassing outfit, in- 
cluding the handsome prospectus that costs about a dollar to make, if you will send 
27 cents to cover mailing expenses. With outfit we will send full instructions how to 
succeed and make big money. The seerct of success and everything necessary will be 


By following our special instructions you can make anywhere from $50.00 to 


Address, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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by return mail, full de- r Infirmit ARE You 
SEND FOR IT ! FREE «:. ecriptive circulars of He y- 
§¢ rompounp OxyGEN—Its Mode of Action and tem vot js Kms Drewes and Garment 
Results.’’—is the title of a book of 200 pages, Revised date. The S 
published by Drs, Starkey & Palen, which gives to foundation Mh F. of scien-| He was an angular man with gray ear 
all inquirers full information as to this remarkable tific garment cutting are s 4 . 
curative agent, end A record i of surprising cures in x tau ht so clearly and progres whiskers. He gave up his seat in the | Sa Boe ag i Feduca 
wide ran, of chronic cases—many 0 em after at an. of 0 nary : : your me 
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1529 Arch St., Phila., Pa. Room Cc. 
Please mention this paper. 
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Faeroe! oftheage. An A ic, Purely V 
f Toilet Soap. Samples ' — if you send 10 cents 
for regular pocket case with 50 leaves. Think of hav- 
ing your own soap in book form. One sheet gives 
such creamy lather and complete wash. If you wish 
to start a profitable business, write foragency. A 
money maker. Get circular with book. Great line 
for teachers. Address, Dept. B., Savonoid 
Mfg. Co., 23 Barclay St., N. Y. 


THIS ELEGANT RING FREE 
ee 5) Solid Gold Plate set with a 

. Genuins Sparkler. 
ee Cut this out and send it with 
‘ name, address, size wanted, and 


10 cents 3 for mailing and we will send it to you free. 
Also Catalogue of Novelties. 


THE RANDOLPH CoO., Jewelers, 
Dept. 36. Providence, R. I. 


NEW IMPROVED 
Folding Thermal Vapor — Cabinet. 
y sq With or without Faew noe Sieneaing £0 tachment, 
(protected by poets ) oe ny ny 
ted or Turkish Baths at hom: no equal 
forits curative malian one general bathing 











Female Complaints, all Blood, Skin, Nerve and 
KidneyDiseases.Reduces su: jus flesh. Beauti- 
fies the complexion.Size 39x1in.folded ;weight 
Mh ~ is not acloak orsack SS 


Descriptive Book LA 
Bee Wane Pe i P. MOLLER KOPP +4 McCRKARY, Toledo, Ohie 


ASTHMA cure 


fhavee sure, peepee tapensy cate for that distress- 

& and dangerous disease, as no matter how 

deep seated it may be. To atiaes any = wg ofits 

t virtue, I will maila trial pack: ef 

is instant and complete cure certain. Write ate once to 
G. KINSM. »M.D., Box828, Augusta, Me, 


WE PAY Si eet woe 

to honest workers 
to distribute and hand out Tea Circulars around 
among friends. If you wish work send 10c for our 
large package of Golden Rod Tea, which makes over 
a hundred cups of delicious drink, with full hee 


ant circulars to begin work at once. A. 
Comedian autho Ks . cee 
your name and address to RILEY ELEcTRIC Co., 
Please 


IS ete Entirely renovates the system.Cures 
= lds, Rheumatism,Gout, Neuralgia,LaGrippe, 














‘EA CO., Beaver Springs, Pa. 
ge n a bald head. Stop f: 
d restore co Sor to hair premature! 
fair > BORD, a or dyes. Full information mail = 
owas. N.J. this paper. 
a a r —_ we realli — you 
—~ rons lay 
furnish the work and teach yon yoy ; pd. on 3 in 


the locality where you live. Send us your add ress and we will 
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= i to the Moody System. Agente Wanted. 
‘ ood oody & Co., P. O. Box 1863, Cincinnati, O 


LADIES, BEAUTIFY aces 


With sated Face Beautifying Tonic. 
The ~— cosmetic on earth which does its work 
oroughly and permanently. No Paste! 
o Poison! Think os ~ ladies, 
beauty without 4 beauty that is as h above 
artificial beauty as Heaven is above Easth. The 
=< inviting, the other disgusting —_— f cheat 
is found out. It removes Pimples, lackheads, 
Eczema, Salt-Rheum, Barber's Itc and ingworm 
leaving the skin Bright, Clean, Pink, Pearly, Pure 
and inviting as a new-blown rose. 


NOTHING ON EARTH LIKE IT! 
Price of bottle One Dollar. Sample ten cents 
by mail to any address, plain were. ENUS 
‘ACE TONIC CO., 38 Broadway, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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CATARRH 


= Is the most prevalent of diseases. Itisa lo ¢ 
cal ailment of the mucous membrane aswell 4 
as constitutional and 


eradicated by proper treatment. Dr. Sykes 
> cured himself in 1870 and the treatment has 


CURED 


thousands since, and by using Dr. ares > 
Sure Cure for Catarrh will cure you. Send 
for the best book on catarrh ever published. 
Mailed free. 

DR. SYKES SURE CURE CO., 


Station B, Chicago. 


vv" ive" a ass. Abbe bbbbs. 


POSITIVELY 


CATA RRH CURED BY 


Wyoming Catarrh Cure. 


A sample sent absolutely free: An inhaler 
sent with it for 12 cents (stamps.) Thousands are 
using our remedy and declare that it is the best ever 
used. Try it and be convinced. 

Wyomine MEDICINE Co., Homer, N. Y. 


gam BABY GARRIAGES 2575" 


anyone at Who! 
ye ane centin fr Ar ‘Wee y y ieee Buy oom 
factory. Save deal-/$18.00 Carriages for $9.00 
ches — a4 “ . 


Si BUY ESR: UNION, 
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explain the business fully ,. remember we g profit 
of $3 for every day’s work, absolntely snre, write at once. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING ‘CO. Box 125. ‘DETROIT, MICH. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR fis 


;clean and smooth. = 
oO skill uired in aj yeas 

dorseit. (Send snag for information.) ) Sample 2e. Satis- 
faction assured or money returned. THE IDEAL 
BEAUTY Ov., P. 0. Box 2088, New York. 
to sell our Sat- 


LADY AGENTS WANTED essa storeen 


underskirts, We make an elegant line. Big pey- 
Send for catalogue CRAYTON SKIR O05 
Auburn, N. Y. 


A DOZEN NAPKINS FREE! 


For one dime we will send our paper 8 mos. and give 
free 1 duzen Uriental Napkins, for tab'e use, 14x14, in beauti- 
ful designs. Six subscriptions and six dozen napkins for 
cents, AN HERALD, Beaver Springs, 

















COMBINATION DIPPER. Seven useful articles in 
] one. Samples FREE, Wi to AGENTS. Other 
articles new and catc Write, postal will do, 


RUNDE *L MFY .. CORNING, N. Ye 


ASIVAIMTIOT; £08.58 REMNANTS cet it 


& patterns, 10c, postpaid. Lemarié’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, Nd 


$6: £1000: for Parenter Nats gy agg 


“The Chicago Household Guest has the largest 
circalation | of any paper west of the Ohio River. 


(—GET_RICHI 


The GET... 
Fortunes are made by eaictee $1.00) a ‘ene 
A. H. WILCOX & CO., Brokers, 

529 Broadway. New York. 




















Kinds Flower Seeds. 

SEEDS! : aa _. Ib. SWEeEr reas 
xe 

o HILLSIDE PNURSERY 206 

(ar-Catalogue Free SomgerviL_e. Mass. 


NEW FAMILY RECORD. A beautiful picture 
in rich colors upon a eens of solid gold. Tre- 
mendous seller, Agents oe _ at 50 cents, 
ay ae Oy ay te advig. 9 for 
TURE eo OME 
ART PICT JRE co. Chicage, Ill. 
RED MOON. I have Supply of 4x6 photo- 
graphs of Red Moon’s camp, the 
famous Cheyenne Chief who fought Custer on the 
Washita. 1 for l5icents or 2 for 25 cents silver Or 
stamps. F. J. MCREYNOLDs, Hammon, 0.T: 


(jee: AGENTS WANTED. 











UICK returns selling our pat. ey 

UICK 1¢ tame nd, on tal with a 
UICKLY receive free illustrated c Fenians. 
Address, QUICK MFG. CO., GALIEN, MICH. 


T# E SCHOOL MISTRESS and some other 
bright young lady can make $10 per week each. 
representing us in each school Vedi, in village and 
town. For information address, The Cannella 
Company, 33 Goethe St., Chicago, Ill. 


—— a TS—Lady or Gentleman, to col- 
small pictures to copy and en) 
beautiful crayon or water color oe teat, ra pi 
ium oe to every agent; send for catalog, etc. 

W. B. GoyErt, Artist, Batesville, Indiana. 











sition. The lady who took the proffered 
seat was stout and haughty. She slipped 
into the vacant place without a word. 

The angular man looked at her 
thoughtfully. Then he stooped over and 
said,— 

“T had an uncle, ma’am, that had just 
the same affliction.” 

“‘Sir,’’ said the stout lady, with an in- 
sulted toss of her head. 

‘*Yes,’’? continued the angular man, 
‘the couldn’t pronounce any word be-| saf 
ginning with ‘th’ to save his blessed | Sha 
neck. That’s right. He’d stutter and 
stammer, and the best he could do 
would be to give it the sound of ‘s.’ It 
was a dreadful affliction. His oldest 
son’s name was Theophilus, but he al- 
ways called him ‘Sophilus.’ Had it 
long, ma’am ?”’ 

The stout lady was dark red from| fr 
vexation. 

‘You are insulting,’’ she snorted. 

“Well, I don’t wonder you hate to 
have anybody refer to it,’’ said the 
angular man, with great cheerfulness. 
“But I couldn’t help noticing it when 
you took my seat and wasn’t able to say, 
‘Thank you.’ I wouldn’t have minded 
in the least if you’d said, ‘Sank you.’ O, 
do you get off here? Good-day, ma’am. 
Never mind the thanks.”’ 

And the stout lady flounced down the 
street to take the next car.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, 
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On page 43 will be found the advertise- 
ment of the sweet-voiced Epworth or- 
gans. This is a very much _ higher 
class instrument than the average, and 
$2.80 | the manufacturers of it, the Williams Or- 
gan & Piano Co.,Chicago are a thorough- 
ly reliable house. 

Our readers can send to them with the 
assurance that they will receive honor- 
able treatment at all times. 

The publishers would be pleased to 
have you mention this paper when writ- 
ing to the above concern. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old Eereicion, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India m' ssionary the form- 
ula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
also & oo and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousan of cases 

and desiring to relieve human a. I will Isend 
free of charge to all who wish +e, receipte, in 
German, French or English, with full directions for 
pre) ng and ne Sent by mail, by addressing, 
wi a naming this paper. W. A. NoyEs, 
820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 


. ¥. 





I desire to secure a copy of the Course of Study 
of all schools,’ — or private, which are givi 
any course in Business Education. It is desi 

to make a comparison of existing courses with a 
mode] which will be presented to the section at 
_ wnt oy mite Meeting. D. W. SPRINGER, Pres. 
usiness Section, N. E. A., rth Arbor, Mich. 





















RHEUMATISH 


Apoplexy, Etc., and ig 
not only dangero 
Say, but extremely an- 
noyin ng to ae of 
taste. It’sa 
\ © Stetabe not to re- 
SS | ad eer weight, 
; great, wv. 
fo a care how 
many REDUCTION 
‘ ye ong you may 
ve en without 
MRS. STELLA LEWIS, success, we have a 
of Dunkirk, O., says: “It reduced| treatment that will 
me 68 pounds, andI feel better now — weight, as 
than I have for years.’’ thousands can tes- 
ify. It is simple, 
are afew of tho take and notexpensive. The following 
‘ew of thousands who have been reduced in weight 








improved in health by its use: REDU! 

ena . E. Purdue - |Springfield, Ill. = = [135 vis 
Mrs. M. M. Cummins|Ottawa, Ill. = = = | %8 Ibs 
Miss M. Holsington - |Lake View, Mich. ~- | 50 Ibs 
Mrs. I. Byeltien - - |Morrisville, Vt - - | 61 Ibs 
Miss M. Nobles - - in - - - | 54 ]lbs 
Mrs.M.Cheek - - |Valley Texas - | 74 lbs 
Mrs. J. B. Hyde - - |Mowequa, Ill, - = | 52 Ibs 
tte- = = = (Ono, California - = | $5 lbs 

Ellen Ridgeway - - |Vandalia,Iowa - - | 60 lbs 
Miss K.Sheely - = |600N. Main, Marion,O.| '%0 lbs 
We will give $100 IN GOLD to anyone whocan 





prove that any of our testimonials are not genuine. 
pag 3 lo aes thy take —— until you hear 
we have some! rtant to tell you about 
ee MAKE REMEDY AT HOME a¢s trifling 
cost and also other valuable information. To any reader 
of this Been by - write to us at once we will send 
full partioular: and a few days’ 


TREATMENT FREE 


in eep maggot upon receipt of 4 cents tocover 
strictly confidential, 


HALL “ CO., D, Box 404, st. Louis, Mo 


2806 ths. 


weight of two of the 


Famous O I C Hogs. 
We Sell ::: fie ive asap On Time 


to the first a pli in each localtiy. 
Description free. We ship to all States 
and foreign countries. 


L. B. SILVER CO. 
269Summit St., Cleveland, 0. 
is Riad 

WHY PAY MONEY swt 
ep rn epitie onde 
DIAMOND 
Ring, wee it HA ‘Similar looking 
ngs could not be bought of any jeweler for 
than $25. Do _ want one for nothing 
ut a few hours of your spare time? We 
ish to enlarge the sale of our celebrated 
Persian Petrified Perfumery, the most 
unique novelty now on the market, and in 
order to do s0,we upon receipt of your 
nameand address only, to send you twenty 
cases of the Perfume, WHICH YOU CAN 
onsen oe FIVE CENTS PER CASE in a8 
many hours. Free by mail, postpaid, with- 
out coking you one cent in ‘advance. When 
we have sold the 20 cases at 5c. per case, 
remit us One Dollar aa we SEND 
you ASA FREE PRESENT FOR YOUR 
TROUBLE THE HANDSOME RING de 
We take all risk. The most liberal offer 
address & we forward you the Per 
ERFUMERY CO, 7 Warren St. NewYork. 




















ribed pital required. 
comhael ‘of. Simply send tn name and 





fumery atonce. PERSIAN P. 


Best WATCH on Eantu $1.48 


Our celebrated 20th Centary Am, movement, 
warraated 5 years, pees ff as aa Vow to any 25 
Dollar watch, Nickel case, stem wind and stem set. 
Received highest price medal at World’s Expo 
sition. Just a watch which sellsanywhere for $5.00. 
Agents can make big money by selling it, One 
agent sold 19 in one single day. Will send watch 
free for examination by Express, and if found 88 
represented, pay $1.48 and Express charges, other 
wise don’t take. If money comes with order,watch 
will be sent post paid, and you save 35 cts, express 


T. FRETER & CO., Dept. 45 Chicaga 


SEARN MACKINTOSH 


To Sietens our Toilet Soaps we give absolutely free 
a high-grade stylish mackintosh, double cape inlaid 
velvet collar, plaid lining, a regular 26.00 garment 
for making up a $9.00 order among your friends,only 
takes a few hours. Send for illustrated premium 
list of Bicycles, Watches, Dinner Sets, Cameras, Sew- 
ing Machines, etc. Free. Complete outfit sent on 
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receipt of 27 cents in stamps to pay express charges 
and cost of packing. Write today. 
H. H. DAWSON & CO. 90 State Si, Dept. L Chieago 








do not sell. ite your full name, 





Also mention County you live in, and get a Gold Plated Stem Winding Watch, 
Ring. or an Orchestrion M Music Box, if you sell among fr ends 14 pieces of fine Jewelry, at 25c., 30c., 
send our mone 7 and we send the Oo Mr . Or you may $4)» — th 





N. W. T. 


@ Lady's real Gold and Genuine Diamond 


ene money instead of a present. Say vou will return what you 
Covey 52% East 116th Street, New York. 






85c. each. When sold you 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 





THE TRIUMPH OF SCIENCE. 


REMARKABLE DISCOVERY OF AN | AT LAST A CURE FOR CATARRH 


AMERICAN MEDICO-CHEMIST, 
AND ITS GREAT VALUE 
TO HUMANITY. 


LA GRIPPE, CONSUMPTION 
AND LUNG TROUBLES 
THAT CURES. 





FREE 





TO EVERY READER OF 
THEE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


THREE BOTELES UPON APPLICATION. 


THOSE WHO USE 
THEM GET WELL 


Yen gum 
MAAN 
babe 
meet 
ibe lis 
+ 
Beale Te 





Notr.—All readers of the NorMAL INsTRUcTOR anxious 





THOSE WHO USE 
THEM GET WELL 


mo 





rding the health of themselves, 


children, relatives, or friends can have Three Free Bottles of the Doctor’s New Discoveries, as 
represented in the above illustration, with complete directions, by sending full address to Dr. Slocum’s 


Laboratory. Slocum Building, New York City. 


A CURE THAT CURES 


Catarrh, LaGrippe, Consumption and LUNG 
' TROUBLES. 


Foremost among the world’s greatest Medico- 
Chemists stands Dr Slocum, of New York City. 
His efforts, which for years had been directed toward 
the discovery of a positive cure tor consumption, 
were finally successful, and already his ‘new scien- 
tific system of treatment” has, by its timely use, per 
manently cured thousands of apparently hopeless 


cases, 

He has demonstrated the dreaded disease to be 
curable beyond a doubt, in any climate. 

Indisputable facts prove that the Doctor's New 
Discoveries are an absolute cure for Consumption 
and all bronchial, throat, lung and chest troubles ; 
la grippe. stubborn coughs, catarrhal affections ; 
Scrofula, rheumatism, general decline and weakness, 
loss of flesh, and all wasting conditions; and to bet- 
ter demonstrate its wonderful merits, he will send 





Three Free Bottles (The Dr. Slocum New Scientific 
System of Medicine) with full instructions, pam- 
philets, ete., to all readers of the Normal Instructor 
who send for them. 

Simply write to T. A. Slocum, Manufacturing 
Chemist, Slocum Building. New York, giving name, 
postoffice and express address, 

There is no charge for medicine or correspondence- 
advice. 

Knowing, as we do, of the undoubted efficacy of 
the Dr. Slocum New System of Medicine, we urge 
every sufferer to take advantage of this most liberal 
proposition. 

Please tell the Doctor, when writing, that you read 
this generous offer in the Normal Instructor. and 
greatly oblige. 





What Was It? 





Guess what he had in his pocket, 

Marbles and tops and worn out toys 

Such as always belong to boys, 

A soap-bubble pipe and a rusty screw? 
Not at all. 


What ‘did’ he have in his pocket ? 
A soap-bubble pipe, and rusty screw, 
A piece of watch-key broken in two, 
A fish-hook in a tangle of string? 

No such a thing. 


What did he have in his pocket? 
Ginger-bread crumbs, a whistle he’d 
made, 
Buttons, a knife with a broken blade, 
A nail or two and a piece of gum? 
Neither one. 


What did he have in his pocket ? 
Before he knew, it slyly crept 
Under the treasures carefully kept, 





Andaway they all of them quickly stole— | 


*Twas a hole. 
— Exchange. 





Every Day. 





O trifling task, so often done, 
Yet ever to be done anew |! 
Oh cares that come with every sun, 
Morn after morn, the long years 
through ! 
We shrink beneath their paltry sway, 
The irksome calls of every day. 


The restless sense of wasted power, 
The tiresome round of little things, 

Are hard to bear, as hour by hour 
Its tedious iteration brings ; 

Who shall evade, or who delay, 

The small demands of every day? 


The boulder in the torrent’s course 
By tide and tempest lashed in vain, 
Obeys the wave-whirled pebble’s force, 
And yields its substance, grain by 
grain ; 
So crumble strongest lives away 
Beneath the wear of every day. 


We rise to meet a heavy blow; 
Our souls a sudden bravery fills ; 
But we endure not always so 
The drop by drop of little ills ; 
We feel our noblest powers decay, 
In feeble wars with every day. 


The heart which boldly faces death 
Upon the battlefield, and dares 

Cannon and bayonet, faints beneath 
The needle-points of frets and cares ; 

The stoutest spirits they dismay, 

The tiny stings of every day. 


Ah! more than martyr’s aureole, 

And more than hero’s heart of fire, 
We need the humble strength of soul 

Which daily toils and ills require ; 
Sweet patience ! grant us, if you may, 
An added grace for every day. 
—Elizabeth Akers Allen, in Our Young 
People. 


Dr. Truman J. Backus, president of the Packer | 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, says: “I have 
known something of the work of Mr. Chas. F. | 
Young as a teacher ofstenography, and the re- } 
sults which he has plier oe with students | 
whom I have known have been remarkable.” 
See Mr. Young’s advertisement on page four of | 
this issue of Normal Instructor. 





| 





Gained 28 Pounds, 


Alice Porter’ Took Lor- 
ing’s Fat-Ten-U and 
Corpula Foods--Are You 
Thin and Debilitated ? 


Do As Miss Porter Did. 


FOODS THAT MAKE FLESH AND 
CURE NERVE AND BRAIN 





ALICE PORTER. 
Favorite Actress Cured by Loring’s Foods. 


Alice Porter, of Armstrong and Porter, the pop- 
ular sketch artists, writes thus from her summer 
address, 153 Walker St., Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, 
Ohio: 

MEssrs. LORING & Co., 
42 West 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN:—Upon the recommendation of 
some of my friendsI commenced to take, about 
the ist of April, your Fat-Ten-U and Corpula 
Foods; and 1n 5 weeks since then I have gained 
28 pounds. I am an actress and during the past 
season I have had so much work and extra acting 
to do, especially at the continuous performance 
theatres, that I became worn out and so very thin, 
that I found that I must do something or lose my 
engagement, so began taking your foods with the 
above results. My friendssay, ‘* How much better 
you look,” and I amso thankful that lean hardly 
find words to express it. You have my permiss- 
ion to use this with my photograph for advertis- 
ing purposes and if I should receive any inquiries 
I shall be glad to answer them. Hoping you will 
have the same success with thousands of others, 
I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
ALICE PORTER. 

Fat-Ten-U Tablets $1 a bottle. Liquid Fat-Ten- 
U$la bottle. Corpula $1 a bottle. WRITTEN 
GUARANTEE to refund the price if Corpula and 
Fat-Ten-U are taken according to directions, 
without good results. THE HENRY MEDICAL 
DISPENSARY (Medical Department of Loring 
& Co.,) is the largest and best appointed in the 
world. Its physiciansare the most skillful, and 
its appliances for the successful treatment of all 
diseases are the most complete and embracé;every 
recent worthy invention for the benefit of suffer- 
ing humanity. Address our Medical Department 
at New York or Chicago for free advice about 
thinness or any diseases, 


Letters addressed by ladies to Mrs. Dr. 
Amy M. Henry, who has charge of 
our Woman’s Department, will be 
opened and answered by Mrs. Hen- 
ry or her chief assistant. 


Be sure and write to our Medical Department 
and describe your case if ruptured. Best truss 
and treatment on earth. Send letters and mail, 
express, or C. O. D. orders to Loring & Co., propri- 
etors. Send for free copy of ‘‘How to Get Piomp 
and Rosy.” Mention denestnenh as below. 
only the nearest address, 


LORING & CO., Dept. 105, 


58 to 60 Wabash Ave., Chicago, ILL. 

No, 42 W. 22d St., New York City. 

No. 3 Hamilton Pl., Boston, Mass, 
/ 


Use 
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Hunter’s Book on -the 
Lungs. 


Dr. 





PROGRESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

A little book published by Dr. Robert 
Hunter, of 117 West 45th Street, New 
York, gives all the latest discoveries and 
improvements of the theory and treat- 
ment of Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
and Consumption, fully explaining their 
differences and their cure by medicated 
air inhalations. 

Dr. Hunter was the father and founder 
of the local treatment of the lungs by 
antiseptic medicated air inhalations, the 
inventor of the first inhaling instruments 
ever employed for the cure of lung 
diseases, and the discoverer of the only 
germicide that cures Consumption by 
destroying the baccilli of tuberculosis in 
the lungs of the patient. His treatment 
consists of healing and cleansing balms 
applied to the lungs three times a day by 
his inhaling instruments, the application 
of antiseptic oils to the chest, which sur- 
round the body witha zone of medicated 
air, and filling the chamber in which the 
patient sleeps with antiseptic vapors, 
thus keeping up a curative action on the 
lungs day and night. 

No other treatment in the world is so 
direct, common-sense, and successful. 

Mrs. Milford Jones'says: It gives me 
pleasure to give all the information I can 
concerning Dr. Hunter and his treat- 
ment, 

Ican truly say that with God’s bless- 
ing I am.a living witness of its power to 
cure. 

My disease was of nearly three years’ 
sandler - ; I had been treated by seven 
different doctors, all pronouncing my 
case very serious and some hopeless. I 
heard of Dr Hunter and called on him as 
my last hope. He stated my case very 
clearly, saying there was a cavity in my 
right lung, which to me looked ver 
dark. He told me he could cure me if 
had patience and would be faithful in 
the treatment, but that it would take a 
long time. 

Iam now able to do my housework 
and work in the store. My friends can 
scarcely believe it possible for me to 
look and be so well, for they had ex- 
pected to bury me long ago. 

I firmly believe if you are in a curable 
condition at all, Dr. Hunter can do it. 
I feel much interested in all sufferers of 
such a terrible disease. May God bless 
Dr. Hunter’s treatment to a Bh cure. 
Your unknown, but sympathetic friend, 

MRS. MILFORD JON ES, 
Dover, Morris Co., N. J 

Dr. Hunter’s Book contains many 
similar letters from prominent people 
who have been successfully treated. It 
will be sent free to Norman Insrrucror 
readers by addressing him at 117 West 
45th Street, New York. 


WORK FOR YOU. 


We Pay GOOD WAGES 


We teach you how to make 
ona mee Portraits 











LIFE! LIFE! LIFE! 


Catler’s Carbolate of Iodine Pocket Inhaler. 
Guaranteed to cure CATARRH and Bronchitis. 
All rien By mail $1.00. Address 

w. SMITH & CO., Props., Buffalo, N. Y. 


senile NogrMAL LysTRUCTOR when you write, 


Smile a Little 





Smile a little, smile a little 
As you go along, 

Not alone when life is pleasant, 
But when things go wrong. 

Care delights to see you frowning, 
Loves to hear you sigh ; 

Turn a smiling face upon her, 
Quick the dame will fly. 


Smile upon your undone labor ; 
Not for one who grieves 
O’er his task, waits wealth or glory ; 
He who smiles achieves. 
Though you meet with loss and sorrow 
In the passing years, 
Smile a little, smile a little, 
Even through your tears. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


~<a oe____—_- 
The Value of a Trade. 





I remember years ago, when I was a 
very young man, writes Foster Coates, 
meeting John Roach, the great ship- 
builder, in his shipyard at Chester, 
Pennsylvania. I remember too, what 
he said then about the value of a trade 
to a boy. 

“Young man,” he gaid, laying his 
great, broad hand on my shoulder, and 
looking at me earnestly with his keen, 
steel-blue Irish eyes, ‘“‘next to a clear 
conscience, a trade is as good a thing as 
any young man can have in this coun- 
try. You can carry it with you all your 
life long; you have to pay neither rent 
nor taxes upon it, and it will help you 
around a sharp corner when most other 
things will fail.”’ 

I have never forgotten that utterance 
from a man who started in life—after 
landing in New York from Ireland—as 
helper to a machinist, who became the 
leading shipbuilder of histime, and who, 
up to the hour he was stricken with a 
fatal illness, could take the place of any 
of his workmen, whether it was a man 
driving rivets or an expert putting to- 
gether the most delicate parts of a steam- 
ship’s machinery. 

Something very like what John Roach 
said, I heard another great man, who is 
now dead, say. This was Peter Cooper, 
aman of whom American boys cannot 
know too much, and whom they cer- 
tainly cannot too much admire. 

“If [had my way,”’ 
able philanthropist, on the occasion to 
which I refer, ‘I would give every boy 
atrade. Then I would have him stick 
to it, love it, and be good to it If he 
does, it will be good to him.’”’ It was 
homely language, but it was truthful, as 
boys will find if they will it so.—Chris- 
tian Uplook. 


—— ++ ____ 


Our readers will be interested in the 
lan which Messrs. E. L. Kellogg & 
, of New York announce on page 41 


| of this i issue, for supplying valuable pro- 


fessional libraries to teachers on the in- 
stallment plan. The liberal and ed 
terms that they offer will undoubted] 

enable en | teachers to enjoy the mo’ 
vantages o ical books, who 





ag 
would otherwise find it a difficult matter. 


said the vener-| § 


WE WANT. LADIES 


everywhere to Ee eee best Tea 
fon aad get » set of ilver Kni 
worth and get a set of Decorated 
cent. cash commission. We pay Cn 
required until you deliver goods and get premium. 
Write bay 4 

CHARLES 8S. HORNER TEA a oe.. 


1457 PENN AVENUE, PITTSBURG, Pa. 
“This Firmis reliable "— Pittsburg Christian Advocate 


FREE TO BALD-HEADS. 


We willsend free on application 
full ae rye — to a — 
upon eads, stop 
and produce a fine growth of whis- 
kers, mustaches, J. LORRI- 
MER & CO., 1005 Penn Ave. 

BALTIMORE, ‘Mp. 








DOx2U VISITING CARDS? 


If so, send for sample of Paper Cards in book form. 
—e new, up-to-date. Endorsed by the re: 


Velvet Gina aes Basan | THE cOMPLEAON 


Freckles, 








ple bottle, y rs 10 
6. A. —— & 00., Manf. Chemists, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. 3, 4, 





SEND YOUR PHOTO 


“| to us with 25c and receive two Photo Buttons 


made - hoe it. Your a oe returned safely. Agents 
wanted EGNO, Columbus, Ohio. 


HERBAL BLACK DROP. 
Is the long looked for Cure for Catarrh. The result 
of the researches of two generations. The only medi- 
cine positively known to cure catarrh effectively, and 
all throat and bronchial affection. Restores the senses 
of smell, taste and hearing. Cures catarrhl headache 
instantly, a cold in one night and consumption in 
first stages. (No free fake) but a medical wonder. 
Bottle by mail 25c. To introd : 
very 


each. 

bottle sold sells paateee. That is how we do it. 100 
i 1897, BLACK 
DROP CO., Bloom: 





ming Valley, Pa. 





GEO. R. BROWN, Dansville,N. 
GENTS: poh, ital ; something used in 
every Family. A — chance 


= any man willing to work. NIELEN, 
Cincinnati, O. 


We start you in busmess with- 





'yrweyese yy eee ey eee 


for School En Entertainments. ‘Send for. q 
> Plays my descriptive list. HAaRroup Roor- 4 





BACH, eatrical Bookseiler, 132 ¢ 
Nassau Street. New York City, 4 
b> Ly Lp Ly bn ho be be, bn be he Lo hi hi hi hi hi hi hi hi, ha hi hi 
he eb he be he he he he he ha he he ha hi he hi hi hi hi hi hi hi 


OUR PLAN has lightened the heart of many a 
deserving man. If honest we will 
furnish our staple, year round sellers. Rcd when 


sold. No fakes, full particulars for stam 
D. T. GRAHAM, St. Louis, Mo. 


VIOLIN, MANDOLIN BANJO 
Self-taught without notes 
by Figure Music. Two sample pieces 


guitar figure uate 12c. Send State blag nig & Soles. 
ed catalog. E.C.Howe,801 Bay State 


Aerial Medication, discovered by Dr. J. H. 
Moore, Dept. K, Cincinnati, Ohio, is effecting many 
remarkable cures in the most stubborn cases ot 
catarrh and deafness. Sufferers will receive full par- 
ticulars by addressing as above. 


yuuv™s 
VuUVvy 
i  t 




















AND TUMORS, external 
and internal abnormal 
IOS cnred without pore 4 treated 

eured without the knife. 
ISEASES CUR 


Ter Ae are pon be in the treatment of 
these diseases. Satisfaction guaranteed. Correspond- 


ence souemes. at 
Address RE et Norf uilding, 
8th and Elm 8 Cincinnati, ont 


on tryatment, sont free. 





lry tose 
YWwhen said u send our money 


A and we sen , charge 


E, 


ress N. YW. 
Sse a2 E. 116th St., sy a et 











? Ac bh neing pes ypaid, a 12x18 sheet of 


WE TRUST YOU. 


i and tancy-work. Price- 
CCA MANUFACTURING CO. 
Jackson, Mich. 
If honest we will ship 
you our line of quick 
sellers. You pay when sold. Good y and stead: 
demand year round. Send stamp for our plan. 
D. T. GRAHAM, St. Louis, Mo. 
THE 20TH CENTURY SHORTHAND 
combines Brevity and Ay a 
as no other system does. tora. 
Conn., or by mail, by T. wei ANNUM 
of 12 Minerals 


A BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION i. "cniy":: 


Gem _ stones at very low 
A.N. FULLER, ites i ansas.” 


40,000 Apple Trees 9c ea. 5to 7 ft. Send to 
G. C. Stone’s Wholesale Nurseries, Dausville, N. Y., 
for 80 pp Catalogue. Secure varieties now. 
Pay in spring. 


fschool 
noYS AND Gil Soe 
F. TY WASHBURN, 150 Nassau St., Ni ew York City.. 




















AGENTS $00 to handle our Fast-Selling Trick and Joke 

Te ee one: Amuse- 
ments, Fortune Tellers, Le Writers, Cook Books, 
Recitations,etc. H.Wehman,126 Park Row,New York 









12 YARDS FREE 
a dail ers arse ie yrey (amt one piece. 


JURNAL, Beaver Springs, 


rd, the new pee for paint-| .-4 








Rupture Cured, 


Worn NIGHT and 
Perfect comfort, 
protection. Every one 

nN tured should read our 

'W full Illustrated 

Soot on Rupture. Valu- 

able information. Sent 

PATENT FREE, securely sealed. 

G. V. House Mie. Co., 744 Broadway, New York. 


SOURS HORSE CLEANER 


Makes a Coat Like Velvet, 
For grooming horses, dogs 
and cows.No brush or comb. 
} ad, flies, fleas, lice, mange or 
Keeps hair like 
velvet, Ask dealer, or 1 gal. 
sent for $1.50. Satisfaction 
pg or money re- 


TOLEDO SPECIALTY co. 
Toledo, 


SILVER WATCH FREE 


} eve par of #800 or 8 or sated but to Deeos our 
send youthisWatch 

Ze Free rir mses ‘abe advantage of our 

offer, If you want one, 




















dress at once, 


satisfied. 
Street, New York. 





THOSE 





DREADFUL 


“Not to take a cure for an otherwise fatal disease is to commit suicide.” 
“Epilepsy Explained” ° 








FITS 






Mlustrated Book, price $1. 


ise tan on 


If you suffer .rom Fits, Epilepsy, St. Vitus’ Dance, etc., have children or ay tm that do so, or know peo- 
ple that are afflicted, My New Discovery, EPILEPTICIDE, willcure them, and all = are asked to do is to 


send for a Free Bottle pas to % 
everything else has failed. 





Please give name, 
- D 


it. Iam quite prepared to abide by the —_ It 
ag and express 
W. H. MAY, 


as cured thousands where 


Lexscareen 96 Pine St., New York City. 
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COSTS NOTHING § 


but the asking to get our new 
1898 CATALOGUE of either 


PIANOS or FREE Te 
ORCANS 


A larger number of styles to select from 
than any other company in the world. 


THE SECRET OF WEALTH IS TO BUY RIGHT . 


The nearer the manufacturer and consumer 
can be brought together, the more money saved i pam 
tothe consumer. Wecansell you an — 


ORCAN on PIANO Laan 


at wholesale prices, thus saving you every : 
penny as pocketed by agents and dealers. : 


Send today for our new Due 
Bill Certificate. It saves you $10 
on an Organ, $20 on a Piano. 


CASH OR INSTALLMENT. 


Thirty days trial. No money in advance. Safe 
delivery at your depotinsured. Our new due bill 
certificate shows you how to get an Organ or 
Piano for little or nothing. Remember, our Cat- 
alogue costs you nothing, and will positively + 
save you money. 


PIANOS, *155°° UP 
ORGANS, £25 up 


We furnish se each Piano a 
$10 hard-wood Piano Chair free, 
also Plush Scarf and $10 worth of 
the latest sheet music. Complete 
Organ outfit free. Our factory, 
with its enormous capacity, en- 
ables us to sell you a high: grade 
instrument at a figure much below 


SEND FOR oe AND CATALOGUE : al : jae cee vase =| . fame any other company in the 
TROY ae Incorporated for 50 years 


|WipuR SHIRT & COLIARO'Ny a S| _ ™ | We Lead, Others Follow 
Mention NorMAL INsTRUCOR when you write. | a, i 4 BEETHOVEN 
: : i /) - | PIANO and ORGAN 
668 COMPANY 


Washington, N. J: 
A AAA eae ee ee a) 
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TROUBLE RILLERS--Every Teacher Should Have Them--See Special Price. 


™ You all 


Know what 
Busy Work Series is. 





It consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 6}x3} inches each, on which are printed 


practical questions suitable for all grades up to the sixth. These leaflets are de- 


and Miscellaneous Subjects, fifty leaflets being devoted to each subject. Each 


— SST Tee" sane non EL! 


fifty are put up in a convenient and substantial manilla case. 


THE OBJECT of the Busy Work Series is to provide profitable work for 


@ e a 6 @%e2 idle pupils and to use for reviews. Thous- 


Until further notice Busy ‘ » are nei ’ ial es 

@ Work SERIES will be given e ands are using them with great success. 
free asa premium for se- é 
curing one new subscriber. Postpaid $1.20. 

@ We want to double our list @ 
this year. Do you see the 
point? Postage 6c. extra. SPECIAL.—Normal Instructor one year 
UJ @ e @ @ @%e and Busy Work Series postpaid, to any 

address for only 85c. Take advantage of this either when subscribing or 


when renewing your subscription. 
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; . ” = ~ / voted to Arithmetic (all grades) Geography (all grades) Grammar (all grades ) 
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“A SNAP SHOT.” Address 
Showing a bright boy and girl eagerly studying the Busy Work Srrtgs. Normal | nstructo r, Dansvi | le, N. Y. 


A glance at their faces shows the work not a task, but a pleasure. 
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| Have Work For You in Your Own Home! 


READ THE FOLLOWING VERY CAREFULLY; IT WILL KEEP YOURSELF AND YOUR HOME. 























MEN AND WOMEN. 
1 SEND A CRAYON PORTRAIT FREE OF CHARGE AS A 
GUIDE TO EACH STUDENT. 


IT send each of my students a Crayon Portrait of any person. The 
best is of some one dear to you, or of some one you know well, because 
you would learn quicker on a face you know. Also do I send you a 

int of this person, for you to finish, with all material and instruction. 

‘he portrait will be a sure guide for anyone, and is painted the same as 
my instruction teaches, and as Portrait and Print are of the same 
Photograph, any person can do the work if they only try. Send for my 
book at once; it will be sent to you the same day when I receive your 
letter or card, so that you do not need to wait too long for the work. 

















PAYING EMPLOYMENT AT YOUR HOME. 


EXPLANATION: I have agents in every 
State of the Union and Canada; also do I fur- 
nish newspapers, magazines and stores with 
Crayon Portraits which they give to their cus- 
tomers as premiums. I am under contract to 
furnish two of our leading magzines with Crayon 
Portraits; one magazine in New York with 
30,000 and the other in Washington, D. C., with 
40,000 14x17 Crayon Portraits. I am con- 
sidering additional contracts. My experience 
has been for the last five years, to teach good, 
reliable parties at their homes, and send my 
work to them or let them come to my studio. 

HOW CAN I DO IT? In the first place, I teach them my own method, and so 
can depend on their doing good work rapidly, thus saving money for myself. MY 
METHOD IS EASY—a child can learn it. I would be pleased to have you take 
up a branch of my work, which consists in the making of Crayon Portraits. These 
portraits are pictures which my agents, magazines, etc., send to me to enlarge, ani 
are copied in Crayon by the aid of my copyrighted Print System. 

You can send your Print back just as soon as you can finish it. If you haye 
the time, finish it the first day, and if fairly done I will return the print the same 
day with a box of work, and payment for same. You do not need to practice all day, 
but only one hour, or less time; and after I have taught you I can get my work 
cheaper by you than if I employed a first-class artist at a big salary. This is the 
reason I can offer my work to agents, etc., cheaper than others, and I have agents in 
every State and Canada, and at the same time you can make fair wages from the start. 

An ordinary person can earn eight to sixteen dollars weekly. Some do bette; 











still. You can execute the work by day or lamp light; it can be taken up and laid aside at will. If you will engage with me, and will 
work faithfully, I have all the work and more than you can do. I do not ask you to give me ten hours a day of your time, but whatever 
time you can spare. No matter if you can spare but an hour a day, so long as you do spare it. The work calls for no special talent, and 
if a person can read and is willing to follow my instructions, I guarantee success from the start. 


..- ENDORSEMENTS AND TESTIMONIALS... 


To whomsvever it may concern: I, the under- | tion of his method, who will send me a self-ad- Mr. H. A. Gripp, Tyrone, Pa.—Dear Sir: I cer- Berne, Ind.—My dear Mr. Gripp: I cannot 





signed, take pleasure in saying that Mr. H. A 
Gripp, the German artist, of Tyrone, Pa., has fur- 
nished my wife with work amounting from $30.00 
to $50.00 a month since she has learned to do satis- 
factory work. STEPHEN TRAVER, 
“pastor Lutheran Church, Petersburg, Pa. 
Charleston, Mich.—Mr. H. A. Gripp, Tyrone, 
Pa.—Dear Sir: I cannot speak too highly of your 
method of teaching Crayon Portrait Painting by 
mail. I have found it as represented in every 
respect and would advise any one wishing home 
employment to take up the work. I received 
your check for $18. Many thanks. Will send 
work received from you this morning, in a day 
or two. Iam very truly yours, 
Lizzik M. WARD. 
Olivia, Pa.—To whom it may concern: I hereby 
certify that I have learned to make portraits by 
Mr. H. A. Gripp’s new method, and have worked 
for Mr. Gripp since Aug. 18, 1890. My work has 
earned me from $5 to $13 per week, depending up- 
on the time I could give to it, and upon the season 
of the year, as more can be made in the winter 
thaninthe summer. I have always eae 
yromptly and received courteous treatment from 
Mtr. Gripp. Any person desiring further informa- 





dressed and stamped envelope, I will gladly an- 
swer, as I think any one can learn it if they make 
an effort. GERTRUDE GARLAND. 


Victoria, Minn., June 8, 1897.—Mr. H. A. Gripp. 
Dear Sir: Please accept my thanks for check of 

| $14.50, received this A. M., in payment for last 
| week’s work. TI also return the roll of work 
| which I finished yesterday. I am not working 
| to-day, although I have another roll of work ly- 
| ing here. I want to have a few days’ lay-off after 
working for you a whole year without missing a 
| day. Please do not send me any more work until 
| further notice, as I want to finish my orders 
which I have from friends, and am going witha 
party to Lake Park, at Lake Minnetonka, on a 
fishing trip. You can easily imagine that Iam 
| on the level, otherwise I could not go to Lake 
Park, which is the greatest summer resort in the 

| North. And, just think ofit! the idea, being as 
| poor as a tramp when I started to learn your sys- 
|; tem a year ago, having no hopes whatever of suc- 
| ceeding when I answered your advertisement, 
| judging you to be a catch-penny concern, and 
never anticipating to learn your system in three 
weeks, as I have done, although I had to study 
your instruction book while I waslearning. Iam 


now at the top of the ladder. Every one calls me 


tify that I have learned to make Crayon Portraits 
by your new method, which is so simple and easy 
anyone can learn it. Let me thank you for the 
work you have been sending me, also the checks 
which come as soon as the work is sent back. 
Respectfully yours, LESTER L. GANDY. 


Brookshire, Waller Co., Tex. Mr. H. A. Gripp, 


speak too highly of your method of teaching 
Crayon Portrait Painting by mail. I have found 
it as represented in every respect, and would ad 
vise any one wishing home employment to take 
up the work. _ I received your check for $1s. 
| Many thenks. Will send work received from you 
| this morning in a day-or two. 
| Iam very truly yours, H. H. LEMMING. 


Tyrone, Pa.—Dear Teacher and Friend: At the | 


beginning of my letter I want to thank you over 
and over again for the abundance of work I have 
received during the past eight months. I have 
been, to quote an expression from one of your 
other pupils, ‘‘snowed under with work from Mr. 
Gripp.”’ In two days I received $20.00 worth of 
work, Oh! dear Mr. Gripp, I can nevershow you 
how I appreciate your goodness. Sume of my 
friends thought that because I lived so far away I 
would not get my work, but Iam so glad I can 
say they were mistaken. Iam learning to work 
so much faster, too, and if my eyes did not trouble 
me, I could make $50.00 every one of these long 
summer months, but in the cloudy winter days I 
simply cannot see well enough to do that much 
work. I would not change my present occu- 
pation under any circumstances, and if every 


young girl knew of your work, there would be! 
fewer in other vocations, But, as you well know, there are so 


H. A. Gripp, Tyrone, Pa.—Dear Sir: We most 
cheerfully endorse your method of painting 
Crayon Portraits, and can truthfully say we have 
learned it without difficulty, and can now make 
good wages. We recommend your method to 
any one seeking pleasant and profitable emplo) 

| ment. Very respectfully, 
Cora AND Maup THOMPLON. 


Gardenville, N. Y.—H. A. Gripp, Dear Sir: [ 
| enclose a picture of myself just after finishing « 
picture for you. I always dreaded the possibilits 
of having to go out to work, but since I learne:! 
| tomake Crayon Portraits by your method, an 
| receive both my work and pay promptly, m) 
| mind iseased. I thank you for employing m« 
| and paying me so well. 
| Most respectfully, ANNA SCHULTZ. 





an artist, and I can associate with the best class of people, 
which I could not do before I knew that there was any one in 
Tyrone whose name was H. A. Gripp. You may use this let- 
ter as a testimonial and I will gladly answer any inquiry for 
information about your system, etc., providing they enclose a 


many fraudulent advertisements nowadays, that the much im- 
posed upon public are loth to believe the truth when they do 
see it. If you wish, Mr. Gripp, you may publish this letter and 
perhaps it will influence some one. Ifany one wishes to ask 


stamp. Thanking you again for past favors, I am 


Very respectfully, JOHN A. DIETHELM. 





anything concerning the school, and will enclose a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope, I will gladly answer all questions. 
Your grateful student, LELLA MaupD LESLIE. 














I have issued a little book which will instruct you how I send my work, and explains 
how to finish the work and how much I pay for each print. 
lots of my students, who have learned and are working for me now all over the United States 
and Canada. If you really wish to make some money in spare time or devote all 
time to the work, send for the book at once, and I will send it free of charge. 


bogus advertisement, but necessary for me to engage good persons to work for me, and a 
godsend for many homes. Address plainly, 
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Also gives name and address of 


our spare 
his is no 
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